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The  study  of  entomology  is  one  of  the  most 

fascinating  of  pursuits.  It  takes  its  votaries 
into  the  treasure-houses  of  Nature,  and  explains 
some  of  the  wonderful  series  of  links  which 
form  the  great  chain  of  creation.  It  lays  open 
before  us  another  world,  of  which  we  have 
been  hitherto  unconscious,  and  shows  us  that 
■  the  tiniest  insect,  so  small  perhaps  that  the 
unaided  eye  can  scarcely  see  it,  has  its  work  to 
do  in  the  world,  and  does  it. 

Rev.  J.  G.  Wood. 
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ntTRODUCnOH 

^Pj^  J  Ten  years  ago  I  felt  sure  that  there  was 

little  excuse  for  additional  general  ento- 
mologies. The  market  seemed  full  of  popular,  semi- 
popular  and  -unpopular  books,  each  apparently  attemptine 
the  impossible — the  covering  of  a  boundless  field.  Since 
then  a  hundred,  ca  more,  new  works  on  the  subject  have 
appeared  and  lo!  here  is  stiU  another  because,  in  the 
meantime,  it  has  been  my  privil^e  to  come  in  rather  cJose 
contact  with  the  laity,  having  been  the  official  answerer 
of  all  scnts of  questions  from  "Howmuchisamothwoith?" 
to  "  Whyarebedbt^P"  I  take  this  opportunity  of  taking 
up  some  of  the  intermediate  points. 


What? 


When  the  publishers  of  this  series  spoke 
about  a  Field  Book  of  Insects,  to  be  a 
companion  to  the  excellent  books  already  published,  we 
b^an  to  deal  with  the  arithmetic  of  large  numbers. 
There  are,  for  example,  approximately  15,000  species  of 
insects  to  be  found  within  fifty  miles  of  New  York  City; 
more  than  2,000  of  these  are  either  moths  or  butterflies. 
A  book  to  enable  the  student  to  reci^nize  all  the  insects 
of  even  this  limited  region  would  have  to  be  as  la^e  as 
one  for  the  birds  for  the  whole  world.  The  accompanying 
diagrams  may  win  some  sympathy  for  entomologists  and 
at  the  same  time  indicate  the  inexhaustible  fleld  for  study 
offered  by  insects.  However,  only  a  small  portion  of 
these  thousands  are  usually  noticed  by  the  layman  or, 
outside  of  his  speciality,  by  the  average  amateur,  and 
generally  the  interest  is  not  so  much  in  knowing  the  specific 
name  as  in  learning  the  general  group  to  which  the  insect 
belongs  and  what  it  does.  This  constitutes  a  general 
knowledge  of  insects;  to  go  further,  in  most  groups,  one 
must  become  a  specialist.  This  book  refers,  by  specific 
name,  to  about  1400  different  kinds  of  insects  inhabiting 
the  United  States  and  nearly  600  of  these  are  illustrated 
by  one  or  more  figures.  If  the  selections  were  as  wisely 
made  as  we  hope  they  were,  the  non-specialist  should  be 
able,  by  its  aid,  to  recognize,  at  least  in   a  general  way. 
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Famtiits 
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39 
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11 
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30 
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43 
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6 

13 
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3 

»3 

II 

149 

479 

Hemiptera 

n 

305  - 

504 

Dertnoptera 

1 

5 

5 

Ortboptera  ■ 

6 

58 

'54 

Coleoptera 

77 

1,679 

3,092 

Lepidoptera 

48 

715 

3,I30 

Hymenoptera 

81 

541 

1.980 

Siphonoptera 

I 

4 

4 

Diptera 

53 

542 

1,661 

Totals 

331 

3.486 

10,385 

The  Number  of  Insects  in  New  Jeraey,  as  recorded  in 
Smith's  List.  The  classification  diSos  somewhat  from 
the  one  used  here. 


INTRODtXrriON. 

most  of  the  insects  which  attnut  his  Bttention  and  to  find 
the  answer  to  most  o£  the  questions  be  is  tempted  to  ask 
the  specialist.  It  is  not  intended  to  be  a  manual  of 
economic  entomoli^n'  although  most  of  our  relatively  few 
injurious  insects  are  included.  It  is  intended  to  be  an 
introductory  field  book  to  commonly  observed  species 
and  the  Urger  groups  of  insects.  Although  the  species 
mentioned  are,  for  the  most  part,  inhabitants  of  north- 
eastern United  States,  many  of  them  have  a. wide  distri- 
bution in  this  country  and  some  of  them  even  in  other 
continents.  I  hope,  therefore,  and  especially  since  the 
generalities  are  more  important  than  concrete  illi^strations, 
that  this  little  book  may  be  useful  to  laymen  "wherever 
dispersed."  You  can  provide  your  own  concrete  illus- 
trations, once  you  have  the  general  idea.  I  have  been 
governed  in  the  choice  of  subject  matter,  not  so  much  by 
what  I  think  ought  to  be  in  a  book  on  insects  as  by  what 
the  public  seem  to  want  to  know,  judging  by  the  letters 
received  and  personal  inquiries  made  at  an  institution 
whose  motto  is  "  For  the  people,  for  education,  for  science." 
Really  the  title  might  be  Atisvicts  to  Common  Qutitiom 
about  Insects. 

.^  We  are,  all  of  us,  immensely  indebted 

to  those  who  have  gone  before  us.  The 
mass  of  knowledge  about  insects,  great  in  reaUty  but  small 
io  comparison  with  our  ignorance,  has  been  accumulated, 
bit  by  bit,  by  the  laboring  man  in  his  Sunday  strolls  and 
by  the  highly  trained  investigator.  Much  of  this  has  been 
told  over  and  over;  none  of  us  can  hope  to  prove  all  of  the 
statements.  I  have  drawn  freely  on  books  and  papers, 
too  numerous  to  mention,  for  facts  which  I  did  not  pre- 
viously know— some  of  which  I  have  already  forgotten. 
This  book  is  frankly  a  compilation  and  will  be  useful  in 
proportion  to  the  skill  with  which  the  selections  were 
made  and  put  together.  The  new  illustrations,  about 
700,  have  been  made  by  Mrs.  E.  L.  Beutenm^ller,  largely 
fnxn  specimens  in  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History;  and  those  concerned  with  collecting  methods 
and  galls  are  copied  from  papers  published  by  that  institu- 
tion, which  has  also  kindly  pennitted  me  to  use  much  of 
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its  time  in  the  ynxk.  I  thank,  also,  the  following  friends 
and  associates  for  helpful  suggestions  and  critidsms: 
H.  G.  Barber,  concerning  Hemiptera;  J.  Bequaert,  Dip- 
tera  and  Hymenoptera;  Wm,  T.  Davis,  Odonata  and 
O.-thoptera;  E.  P.  Felt,  galls;  C.  W,  Leng  and  A,  J. 
Mutchler,  Coleoptera;  F.  E.  Watson,  Lepidoptera;  and 
Herbert    P.    Schwarz,    who    kindly    acted    as    a    "lay 


About  H  ^^   '^^   afore-mentioned   i 

were  once  severely  criticized  by  an  eicitable 
visiting  school-marm  because  we  had  labeled  a  number  of 
exhibition  specimens  with  their  scientific  names  but  had 
neglected  to  give  English  names  to  them.  I  had  been 
trying,  for  some  time,  an  interesting  ejtperiment  on 
several  children  with  whom  I  had  been  rather  intimately 
associated  (they  were  my  own).  The  first  move  was  to 
tell  one  of  them  that  the  name  of  a  certain  burly  bee  she 
saw  in  the  garden  was  Bombus,  About  a  week  later 
there  were  near-tears  because  a  neighbor  insisted  it  was  a 
Bumble-bee.  Matters  were  smoothed  over  by  eiplainii^ 
that  Bombus  was  the  real  name  for  such  bees  and  Bumble- 
bee was  a  nickname.  There  are  thousands  of  kinds  of 
native-bom,  United  States  insects  which  have  been  really- 
named  but  not  nicknamed.  I  have  made  an  eSort  in  this 
book  to  record  the  real  names  correctly  and  have  given 
the  nicknames  when  I  knew  them;  when  I  did  not,  I 
usually  have  left  you  the  pleasure  of  inventing  new  ones. 
Often  reaf  names  are  no  longer  or  harder  than  the  "com- 
mon" names.  An  insect  is  considered  to  be  christened 
when  some  student,  who  has  found  a  kind  which  he  thinks 
has  never  been  named,  publishes  a  description  of  it  and 
gives  it  a  properly  formed  name.  If  somebody  had 
previously  named  the  same  kind,  the  prior  name  usually 
holds.  There  is  a  complicated  code  governing  the  matter, 
and  the  changing  of  scientific  names,  which  has  so  worried 
many  readers,  is  caused  by  the  discovery  and  rectification 
of  violations  of  this  code.  The  shaking-down  process  is 
panful  but  ultimate  stability  is  hoped  for  and,  withal,  I 
feel  sure  that  the  "real"  names  are  better  than  the  best 
nicknames. 


TAXONOMY; 

Clearly  some  system  o£  filing  is  necessary 
in  order  to  keep  track  of  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  insect  names.  A  business  man  keeps  his 
reference  cards  or  letters  in  groups  and  sub-groups.  As 
his  business  grows  he  not  only  adds  new  groups  but  he 
breaks  up  the  old  groups  into  finer  divisions.  It  is  the 
same  way  with  the  arrangement  (tanonomy)  of  insects. 
Formerly  nine  major  groups  ("Orders")  were  enough  for 
insects,  the  "Class"  of  animals  with  six  legs.  The  latest 
works  divide  insects  into  several  Classes  and  there  are 
nearly  £orty  Orders.  Not  to  make  it  too  complicated,  we 
will  follow  a  moderate  course  and  consider  all  insects  as 
belonging  to  one  Class,  which  is  divided  into  about  two 
dozen  Orders.  Flies,  in  the  strict  sense,  have  no  more 
than  two  wings  and  belong  to  the  "two-winged"  Order 
(Diptera);  tlie  Order  to  which  butterflies  and  moths 
belong  is  Lepidoptera;  that  to  which  beetles  belong  is 
Coleoptera;  and  so  on.  Orders  are  divided  into  "sub- 
orders" and  these  into  "families."  Ladybird  beetles 
belong  to  the  family  Coccinelidiei  while  carpet  beetles  are 
Dermestids.  Family  names  always  end  in  dse  and  sub- 
family names  in  nie.  The  next  division  which  need 
concern  us  is  "genus";  and  then  "species."  The  names 
of  these  divisions  are  the  ones  ordinarily  used.  The 
generic  name  should  always  be  written  with  a  capital  and 
the  specific  with  a  small  initial  letter;  they  are  usually 
printed  in  italics.  Bumble-bees  are  Bombus;  a  common 
species  is  Bavtbus  pennsylvanicus.  Some  species  have 
varieties;  for  example;  one  of  our  beautiful  butterflies  is 
PapUia  glaucus  variety  lumus.  This  system  is  more 
than  a  pure  matter  of  convenience;  it  aims  to  point  out 
relationships.  The  species  of  a  given  genus  are  supposed 
to  be  more  closely  related  to  each  other  than  they  are  to 
the  species  of  other  genera  of  the  same  family,  and  the 
different  genera  of  a  given  family  are  believed  to  be  more 
closely  related  to  each  other  than  to  those  of  other  families 
of  the  same  order  and  so  on. 

The  technical  entomologist  will  notice  that  the  arrange- 
ment of  our  tejct  does  not  follow  absolutely  any  one  of  the 
arrangements  with  which  he  is  familiar.  This  liberty  was 
tikeu  because  it  was  believed  that  certain  deviations  would 
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be  more  convenient  for  the  layman, — a  liberty  scvnewhat 
to  be  pardoned  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  few  technical 
books  agree  among  themselves,  firues  and  Meander's 
Key  to  the  Families  o]  North  American  Insects  is  the  best, 
recent,  detailed  treatment  of  the  subject. 

Much  against  my  inclination,  I  have 
given  measurements  in  inches.  This  has 
made  it  necessary  to  use  various  fractions 
and  these  are  awkward  things  to  get  at  on  ordinary  rules. 
In  using  measurements,  it  must  be  remembered  that  there 
is  considerable  variation  in  the  size  of  the  same  spedes 
and,  even  where  upper  and  lower  limits  are  given,  these 
limits  may  be  overstepped  by  exceptional  individuals  or 
by  many  individuals  in  exception^  seasons  or  localities 
In  those  illustrations  which  are  not  natural  size,  the  aver- 
age size  of  the  insect  is  usually  indicated  by  a  line  near  the 


Thus  early  be  it  said  that  insects  do  not 
grow  after  they  have  attained  wings. 
Small,  winged  fiies  do  not  grow  to  be  large,  winged  flies 
even  though  the  same  kitchen  window  frequently  contains 
all  sizes.  There  are  two  main  sorts  of  life  histories,  called 
respectively  Incomplete  and  Complete  Metamorphosis. 
Insects  having  the  first  kind,  grasshoppers  for  example, 
look,  when  they  leave  the  eggs,  more  or  less  like  minia- 
tures of  the  adults  except  that  they  have  no  wings  even  if 
the  adults  have.  Insects  of  the  second  sort  may  be  as 
different,  when  they  hatch,  from  the  adult  as  a  caterpillar  . 
is  from  a  butterfly,  and  they  usually  go  through  a  resting 
(pnpal)  stage  before  they  get  wings.  Young  insects  may 
be  said  to  grow  by  leaps  and  bounds,  not  gradually. 
They  are  largely  covered,  like  lobsters,  by  a  shell  which 
will  not  stretch.  All  the  flesh  is  inside  of  this  shell,  and 
when  the  quantity  of  this  flesh  gets  too  large  the  shell 
splits,  usually  down  the  back;  the  insect  emerges,  swells 
out,  and  his  new  skin  again  hardens  by  reason  of  the 
chitio  it  contains.  This  process  is  repeated  several  times 
before  adult  life  is  reached.  The  number  of  molts  is 
usually  very  definite  for  each  spedes  and  sometimes  an 


insect,  so  Starved  that  it  has  oot  laigely  increased  its 
flesh,  will,  nevertheless,  cany  on  its  accustomed  molts. 
In  the  case  of  winged  insects  having  incomplete  meta- 
morphosis, the  developii^  wings  show  as  pads  several 
stages  before  the  adult.  In  those  having  complete  meta- 
morphosis, even  the  full-grown  larvee  have  do  external 
indication  of  wings;  these  appear  externally  after  the  molt 
which  results  in  the  pupa  and,  when  the  pupa  molts,  out 
steps  the  winged  adult. 

Tha  i««Mt  Mention  has  been  made  of  the  bard 

("chitinized ")  skins  of  insects:  it  is  their 
skeleton  and  their  muscles  are  attached  to  it.  In  man, 
the  blood  is  sent  to  the  lungs  for  a  load  of  oxygen 
which  it  then  carries  to  the  tissues.  Insects  do  things 
more  directly,  air  is  conducted  to  all  parts  of  the 
body  by  means  of  a  system  of  tubes  called  trachese. 
This  systeoi  usually  has  a  number  of  outsi^  openii^ 
(spiracles)  placed  along  each  side  of  the  bodyfflut  there  is 
none  on  the  head.  Insects  do  not  breathe  through  their 
mouths.  Blood  completely  fills  the  body  cavity  and  is 
kept  in  motion  by  means  of  a  "heart"  which  is  merely  a 
pulsating  tube  open  at  both  ends.  The  central  nervous 
system  is  a  double,  longitudinal  series  of  ganglia  connected, 
one  with  another,  by  CM^.  There  is  no  brain,  strictly 
speaking,  for  the  ganglia  in  the  thorax  seem  to  be  about  as 
important  as  those  in  the  head.  Nerves  run  from  each 
ganglion  to  nearby  parts  of  the  body.  Most  insects  seem 
to  smell  by  means  of  their  antenns  and  some  to  hear 
with  the  same  organs,  but  the  location  of  "ears,"  it  "ears" 
exist,  is  various  and  not  always  known, 

Th*  Oatdds  ^"  insects  are  divided  into  three  parts: 

head,  thorax  and  abdomen.  In  some 
larvx  these  parts  are  not  distinctly  marked  oS,  but 
usually  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  the 
head.  The  thorax  bears  the  wings,  if  any,  and  the 
true  ]egs,  if  any.  No  insect  ever  has  more  than  three 
purs  of  true  legs,  and  no  other  creatures  which  the  amateur 
is  likely  to  notice  and  confuse  with  insects  have  as  few 
as  three  pairs  of  legs.    The  part  of  the  thorax  which  bears 
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the  front  legs  is  called  the  prothorax;  the  middle  legs  are 
on  the  mesothorai;  and  the  hind  legs,  on  the  metathorax. 
The  top  is  called  the  notum  and  the  under  side  the  stemiun. 
We  have,  then,  "pronotum,"  "prostemnm,"  and  so  on. 
The  abdomen  is  the  part  of  the  body  back  of  the  thorax. 
In  many  larvse,  such  a.=  ordinary  caterpillars,  the  abdomen, 
may  have  leg-like,  fleshy  props  or  claspers,  and  in  many 
adult  insects  there  are  "caudal"  appendages  of  one  sort 
or  another  at  the  hind  end  of  the  abdomen.  Going  from 
the  thorax  outwards,  the  principal  parts  of  the  legs  are 
coxa,  trochanter,  femur,  tibia  and  tarsus.  The  tarsus  is 
usually  made  up  of  several  joints  and  usually  ends  in  one 
or  more  claws.  The  first  joint  of  the  tarsus  is  sometimes 
much  larger  than  its  companions  and  is  called  metatarsus 
or  basitarsus.  The  big  joints  of  the  leg  are  the  tibia 
and  femur.  The  trochanter  Is  small  and  sometimes  two- 
jointed.  The  coxa  usually  looks  like  a  small  part  of  the 
thorax.  An  insect's  jaws  chew,  if  they  do  chew,  sideways, 
not  up  amkdown.  The  mouth  parts  are  subject  to  a 
great  deal  of  modification  and  in  some  groups,  instead  of 
biting,  they  pierce  and  suck.  TypicaUy,  there  are  two 
sets  of  jaws:  mandibles  and  maxilke.  The  latter  are 
usually  the  more  delicate  and  are  furnished  with  a  pair  of 
teeler-like  structures  called  palps.  The  lower  lip  (labium) 
also  has  a  pair  of  palps.  These  two  sets  of  palps  are 
supposed  to  be  tasting  organs.  The  eyes  are  of  two  sorts; 
compound  and  simple.  The  pair  usually  noticed  are  the 
compound  eyes  and  are  compact  clusters  of  single  eyes 
(ommatidia).  Some  insects,  such  as  certain  "silver- 
fish,"  have  not  more  than  la  ommatidia  to  each  eye;  and 
some  hawk-moths,  27,000.  The  simple  eyes  (ocelli)  are 
situated  between,  and  usually  a  little  higher  than,  the 
compound  eyes.  There  are  usually  three.  Finally,  the 
outside  of  an  insect's  body  is  usually  more  or  less  covered 
with  hairs.  In  butterflies  and  moths  these  hairs  are 
largely  scale-like.  When  descriptions  refer  to  hairy  eyes, 
do  not  expect  too  much;  a  lens  is  usually  necessary  to  see 
these  hairs.  This  is  about  all  the  anatomy  one  needs  to 
start  with.    More  will  be  explained  a 
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The  following  directions  are,  with  slight  changes,  those 
which  are  contained  in  the  American  Museum's  leaflet  on 
How  to  Collect  and  Preserve  Insectf. 

When  and  Where  to  Find  Insects 

An  eotomologist  is  frequently  amused  at  being  asked 
by  well-meaning  friends  if  he  found  anything  when  he 
went  out.  Insect  hunting  is  a  sport_  in  which  there  are 
no  blanks,  if  you  know  the  game.  Frequently  the  most 
unpromising  times  and  places  are  the  hest,  for  others 
have  been  discouraged  by  the  outlook  and  you  get  what 
they  have  missed.  We  can  never  truly  say  that  we  know 
an  insect's  haunts  until  we  can  tell  where  to  look  for  it 
every  hour  of  every  day  in  the  year.  Many  insects  .are 
great  hiders  and  should  be  looked  for  under  bark;  in 
rotten  wood;  under  stones,  dead  leaves,  etc.;  ainoi^  the 
roots  of  plants;  in  stems  and  flowers-i^ii!  short  everywhere 
and  at  all  times. 

Collecting  Afpabatus  and  How  to  Use  It 

The  great  essentials  for  insect  collecting  were  given 
each  of  us  at  birth  and  need  only  be  improved  by  use — an 
iaquiring  mind,  eyes  and  fillers.  Only  a  very  few  insects 
sting  to  such  an  extent  that  collecting  with  unaided 
fingers  is  uncomfortable  and  even  the  swiftest  fliers  can 
be  caught  by  hand  whea  they  are  young  or  asleep.  How- 
ever, certain  tools  are  handy.  They  can  either  be  made 
at  home  or  purchased  rather  cheaply  from  dealers." 


'  The  principal  dealers  in  this  vicinity  are  Kny-Scheerer 
Co.,  404  West  27th  St.,  New  York  City;  Ward's  Natural 
Science  Establi^unent,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  New  Jersey 
Entomok^cal  Co.,  74  Thirteenth  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J.; 
O.  Pulda,  812  Broadway,  New  York  City;  and  Williams, 
Brown  &.  Earle,  918  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 
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Mention  of  insect  collecting  immediately  suggests  a 
net.  For  the  capture  of  adutt  butterflies,  moths  and  other 
delicate,  flying  creatures  this  should  be  of  the  lightest 
possible  material.  Pine  Brussels  net  or  bobinet  is  used 
for  the  lai^er  sizes  (i  to  3  ft.  in  diameter)  and  silk  v^liug 
for  the  pocket  sizes.  The  depth  of  this  net  should  be  at 
least  twice  the  diameter  of  its  rim  so  that,  when  an  insect 
is  caught,  a  twist  will  fold  the  bag  against  the  rim  and 
leave  the  insect  imprisoned  in  tie  lower  end  of  the  bag. 
The  beginner  is  apt  to  choose  too  long  a  handle  and  can 
then  take  only  long  slow  strokes  even  if  he  avoids  getting 
all  mixed  up  with  the  vegetation  and  interfering  with 
his  fellow  collectors.  Three  feet  is  long  enough  for  a 
handle. 

The  sweeping  net  should  be  made  of  stout,  white  muslia, 
or  light  duck,  oa  a  strong  rim  well  fastened  to  a  handle  of 
such  a  length  that  the  user  can  jiist  touch  the  ground  with 
the  rim  of  the  net  without  stooping.  The  diameter  of  the 
net  depends  somewhat  on  the  strength  of  the  laser  and  its 
depth  may  be  from  i^i  to  2  times  its  diameter.  It  is 
used  to  sweep  blindly  through  grass,  bunches  of  flowere, 
light  bushes,  etc.,  in  a  fairly  certain  expectation  of  getting 
something.  Much  of  the  material  will  be  damaged  by  the 
rough  handling,  but  it  is  the  quickest  way  to  get  large 
numbers  of  sperimens,  and  the  only  way  to  get  certain 
things  quickly.  The  tendency  seems  to  be  to  make  the 
handle  of  the  sweep  net  too  short,  some  on  the  market 
being  only  6  in.  long.  These  do  not  tire  the  arm  so  much 
as  nets  with  longer  handles,  but  you  either  miss  the  insects 
living  near  the  ground  or  you  get  a  very  tired  back.  One 
useful  trick  in  sweeping  is  to  have  a  small  cushion  of 
cotton,  covered  with  cheese-cloth  or  muslin,  and  a  bottle 
of  chloroform  or  ether.  After  sweeping  for  a  few  minutes 
moisten  the  cushion  with  the  anesthetic,  drop  it  into  the 
net,  and  quickly_twist  up  the  bag  so  that  the  fumes  are 
confined.  In  a  short  time  even  the  liveliest  grasshopper 
will  be  asleep  and  can  be  picked  out  and  either  saved  or 
rejected.  If  rejected,  they  will  all  shortly  revive  and 
walk,  hop,  or  fly  away.  The  cushion  is  not  strictly 
necessary  as  the  chloroform  may  be  put  directly  on  the 
net  aft^  the  insects  are  folded  in  the  bottom. 
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The  third  net  of  the  complete  outfit  is  the  water  net. 
The  bag  should  be  of  some  strong  material  through  which 
water  mil  run  readily.  The  rim  should  be  strong  and 
may  be  either  circular  in  outline  or  flattened  at  the  side 
opposite  the  handle.  The  advantage  of  the  flattening 
is  that  the  bottom  of  ponds  can  be  skimmed,  but  the 
circular  rim  does  fairly  well,  as  the  stirring  of  the  water 
stirs  up  even  the  insects  a.t  the  bottom  and  they  are  caught 
in  the  return  swish  of  the  net.  A  great  deal  of  mud  and 
weeds  will  also  be  caught,  but  devices  to  prevent  this, 
such  as  covering  the  mouth  of  the  net  with  a  coarse  wire 
screen,  do  not  work  well  in  collecting  insects.  After 
clearing  the  net  of  mud  as  much  as  possible  by  wash- 
ing  it  through  the  net,  dump  the  rest  on  the  bank,  pre- 
ferably in  the  sun.  Some  insects  will  probably  be  seen 
at  once,  others  will  appear  as  the  mass  dries  out.  After 
you  think  you  have  found  everything,  wait  a  while  and 
bok  out  tor  very  small  beetles.     Many  collectors  miss 

Many,  or  most,  of  the  nets  that  are  for  sale  have  fold- 
ing rims  and  jointed  handles.  Opinion  differs  as  to  the 
best.  When,  as  is  often  the  case,  lightness  and  ease 
of  transportation  is  an  object,  it  is  well  to  have  but 
one  handle  and  frame,  with  interchangeable  ^gs.  The 
landing  net  used  by  fishermen,  in  which  the  frame 
consists  of  two  pieces  of  flexible  steel  that  lie  close 
t<^ther  when  not  in  use,  is  excellent.  The  two-jointed 
handle  is  better  than  the  three-jointed  one,  as  one  of 
the  jojpts  of  the  former  is  just  right  except  for  high 
flying  or  deep  diving  quarry.    In  these  cases,  add  the 

A  sieve  is  handy  for  getting  the  small  insects  hiding 
under  accumulations  of  dead  leaves,  in  moss,  trash,  etc. 
Two  sieves  with  meshes  of  different  size  are  handier.  A 
good  plan  is  to  have  a  strong  bag  about  a  foot  and  a  half 
square  by  two  feet  deep.  About  nine  inches  from  the 
top  sew  pieces  across  the  comers  so  that  a  piece  of  half- 
inch  mesh  wire  screen  can  rest  on  them.  Sift  through  this 
until  there  is  quite  a  bit  of  fine  material  in  the  bottom  of 
the  bag  and  then  retire  to  a  comfortable  place  protected 
frran  the  wind  and  spread  a  small  sheet  of  white  muslin  or 
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canvas.  Now  resift,  using  a  mesh  about  four  or  five  to 
an  inch.  The  flat-bottomed  sieves,  six  or  eight  inches 
in  diameter,  which  are  used  for  making  French  fried 
potatoes,  and  the  new  wire  pie-pans  are  excellent.  Sift 
a  very  thin  layer  on  to  the  white  cloth  and  examine 
carefully  the  coarse  stuff  for  relatively  large  things 
before  it  is  thrown  away.  Be  patient  with  the  small 
stufC.  Insects  have  a  habit  of  "playing  possum"  and 
have  plenty  of  patience  themselves.  They  do  not 
seem  to  like  tobacco  smoke.  If  you  do,  blow  some 
on  the  litter.     It  will  hasten  matters, — at  least,  smokers 

This  is  a  good  place  to  mention  collecting  forceps, 
as  they  are  almost  necessary  in  piddng  up  very  small 
insects  as  well  as  insects  concerning  whose  ability  and 
inclination  to  sting  there  may  be  some  suspicion.  The 
bost  forceps  for  handling  very  delicate  insects  do  not 
seem  to  be  on  the  market.  They  are  made  of  strips 
of  German  silver  and  have  small  but  rounded  points. 
However,  small  steel  ones  do  very  well.  Steel  for- 
ceps about  a  foot  long  are  handy  for  picking  caddice 
cases,  etc.,  out  of  water,  but  they  are  of  httle  use 
in  general  work.  Dealers  also  carry  forceps  having 
gauze-covered  frames  at  the  tips.  They  are  meant 
for  holding  stinging  insects  while  they  are  being  ex- 
amined, but  they,  also,  are  of  very  little  use  to  the  general 
collector. 

A  strong  knife  for  cutting  ofi  galls,  stripping  bark, 
spUtting  infested  branches,  etc.,  is  essential.  A  t^wel  is 
useful  in  following  insect  burrows  or  digging  for  root 
borers.  The  entrenching  tool  used  in  the  army  is  a 
handy,  all-around  substitute  for  trowel,  hatchet,  and  large 

There  are  two  chief  methods  of  night-collecting  in 
general  use:  "sugaring"  and  at  light.  Another,  while 
not  so  productive  of  specimens,  is  more  interesting.  It 
consists  in  simply  prowling  around  with  lamp,  examining 
the  center  of  flowers,  the  underside  of  leaves,  tree-trunks, 
etc.,  to  find  out  what  the  nocturnal  insects  are  doing  and 
also  where  and  how  the  day-flying  insects  are  passing  the 

13 
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There  are  about  as  many  recipes  for  maUng  the  sugar 
mixture  as  there  are  for  "motlier's  biscuits."  Baking 
molasses  usually  fonns  the  basis.  Some  additions  are 
any  combination,  or  all,  of  stale  beer,  rum,  asafcetida  and 
brown  sugar.  The  mixture  should  spread  easily  but  not 
run  badly.  It  is  to  be  applied  before  dusk  cm  tree  trunks, 
fence  rails,  and  the  like.  Starting  from  some  comfortable 
resting  place  as  a  base,  lay  out  a  circuitous  route,  "sugar- 
ing" something  every  few  feet,  and  end  at  the  resting 
place.  After  dark,  if  luck  be  good,  the  sugared  strips  wUI 
be  full  of  moths  and  other  insects  eagerly  sipping  the 
sweets.  Several  wide-mouthed  cyanide  killing  bottles 
(see  p.  16)  will  be  useful,  hut  a  net  will  be  practically  use- 
less. It  is  well  to  have  a  little  ether  in  each  bottle,  and 
do  not  put  a  moth  in  a  bottle  until  its  predecessors  have 
stopped  fluttering.  Only  experience  will  teach  how  to 
catch  these  moths  with  a  bottle.  Some  fly  upward  when 
disturbed  and  some  fly  straight  out  or  sideways,  but  the 
majority  drop  a  few  inches  before  flying;  so,  when  in 
doubt,  hold  the  bottle  slightly  below  the  prospective 
captive. 

Light  attracts  many  sorts  of  insects  besides  moths. 
Street  and  porch  lights  are  fruitful  hunting  grounds.  A 
lamp  by  an  open  window  makes  the  room  it  is  in  a  splendid 
trap  or  a  smaller  one  can  be  fixed  up  and  put  "in  the  field." 
Plate  III.  shows  the  principle.  The  details  vary  to  suit 
collectors'  whims.  It  is  not  difiicult  to  make  the  box 
collapsible  so  that  it  can  easily  be  transported.  An 
ordinary  bam-lantem  set  in  the  center  of  a  white  sheet 
or  a  "bull's  eye"  throwing  a  light  against  a  sheet  hung 
over  a  fence  or  between  trees  does  very  well.  In  the 
latter  cases  a  net  will  be  desirable  but  not  easy  to  use. 
Last  summer  I  used,  with  great  success,  a  cheese-cloth 
tent  with  a  muslin  ground-cloth.  The  tent  was  A-shaped, 
about  9  X  6  ft.  on  the  ground  and  6  ft.  high,  with  inward- 
pointing  flies  at  each  end.  A  lantern  (or  two)  was  placed 
inside.  The  outside  worked  like  a  sheet  and  the  indde 
was  a  trap.  Both  light  and  sugar  work  best  where  there 
is  a  variety  of  vE^etation,  as  where  woodland  passes 
into  swamp  or  where  there  is  an  abundance  of  second 
growth. 
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Maaj  other  sorts  of  traps  have  been  devised.  Olive 
bottles  and  fruit  jars  buried  up  to  the  neck  in  the  ground 
and  baited  with  molasses,  meat,  etc.,  are  simple  and 
effective.  The  insects  caught  in  this  way  may  be  washed 
off  and  will  be  nearly  as  good  as  new.  Boards,  daubed  on 
the  under  side  with  molasses  or  coverii^  meat,  are  not  bad. 
Girdled  branches  and  cut  limbs,  hung  up,  attract  wood- 
boring  insects  which  can  then  be  collected  by  beating 
them  into  an  upturned  umbrella  by  sharply  rapping  the 
limbs  with  a  stout  stick.  In  fact,  an  umbrella  is  a  very 
useful  piece  of  apparatus.  Branches,  both  living  and 
dead,  are  full  of  insects.  The  inverted  umbrella  catches 
what  are  knocked  off  but  does  not  hold  them  for  long. 
The  collector  must  act  quickly.  Some  coUectora  put  a 
quill  in  the  cork  of  a  collecting  tube  as  sliown  in  Plate  III. 
If  the  outer  end  of  the  quill  be  put  over  the  insect,  it  will 
crawl  up  through  the  qiiill  and  into  the  bottle  from  which 
exit  is  difficult.  If  the  umbrella  be  white,  or  at  least  lined 
with  white,  the  insects  can  be  more  easily  seen  but  so  can 
the  collector— not  by  the  insects  particularly,  but  by 
inquisitive  humans — and  the  non-committal  black  doeif 

Beating  will  knock  down  many  larve.  Directions  for 
preserving  them  are  given  on  p.  22.  Some,  at  least,  should 
be  reared  and  here  ingenuity  is  of  more  value  than  volumes 
of  instructions.  The  beginner  will  doubtless  be  inclined 
to  give  his  charges  more  light  and  air  than  is  necessary. 
Pasteboard  shoe-boxes  are  excellent  for  large  caterpillars. 
Tin  boxes  keep  the  food  longer  and  are  easily  cleaned,  but 
must  be  watched  carefully  or  the  food  will  mould.  If  the 
food-plant  can  be  potted,  a  good  contrivance  is  to  shp  a 
lantern  globe  over  it,  sinking  the  bottom  far  enough  in 
the  ground  to  prevent  the  escape  of  larvie  in  that  direction 
and  coverii^  the  top  with  cheese-cloth.  Even  if  the  plant 
cannot  be  grown,  twigs  can  be  kept  fresh  for  some  time  by 
keeping  their  cut  ends  in  a  small  bottle  of  water  sunk  in 
the  ground  and  used  inside  a  lantern  globe.  (See  Plate 
IV.}  The  twigs  will  be  held  in  place  and  larvae  prevented 
from  drownii^  if  cotton  be  loosely  stuffed  in  the  neck  of 
the  bottle  around  the  twigs.  It  is  well  to  throw  a  thin 
layer  ot  dirt  over  the  cotton  so  that  fallen  larvae  can  easily 
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get  back  to  their  food.  Another  device  is  shown,  in 
section,  in  Plate  IV.  It  is  made  of  plaster  of  pans.  The 
water  at  b  keeps  the  block  moist.  It  is  useful  chiefly 
for  ground-inhabiting  larvse  or  for  galls.  However,  for 
the  latter,  fruit  jars  with  moist  sand  or  a  moist  spcwge  in 
the  bottom  do  just  as  well  or  better.  Do  not  forget  the 
larvx  living  in  hollow  stems,  dead  wood  and  under  bark. 
When  caterpillars  are  about  to  molt,  especially  when 
they  are  about  to  change  to  pupie,  they  stop  eating  and 
act  as  though  they  are  sick.  If  you  are  in  doubt  as  to 
how  the  species  pupates,  it  is  well  to  give  it  potting  soil 
covered  with  dead  leaves  and  some  twigs  of  their  food- 
plant,  not  merely  fresh  leaves.  A  desirable,  b>it  not 
necessary,  refinement  of  technique  is  to  bake  the  soil  in 
order  to  kill  bacteria  and  fungi.  Species  which  "should" 
pupate  underground  will  get  along  fairly  well  even  if  they 
have  no  earth — much  better  than  if  they  be  covered  with 
earth  after  pupation  takes  place,  as  this  would  pack  them 
and  that  is  injurious. 

Killing 

Up  to  this  point  but  little  mention  has  been  made  of 
killing  insects  and  that  was  really  not  necessary.  Insects 
can  be  studied  aUve  with  great  pleasure  and  profit.  How- 
ever, there  are  so  many  kinds  and  the  difFerences  between 
species  are  often  so  minute  that  it  is  well  to  kill  and 
preserve  at  least  samples.  Fortunately,  this  can  be  done 
with  less  trouble  and  less  injury  to  the  balance  of  Nature 
than  is  the  case  with  most  animals  or  even  plants.  Further- 
more, the  collection  can  be  made  very  attractive  and 
instructive  without  taking  up  much  space. 

The  best  all-around  killing  agent  for  adult  insects  is 
cyanide  of  potassium.  It  should  be  broken  into  pieces 
varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  small  pea  to  that  of  a  hickory 
nut,  according  to  the  size  of  the  bottle  to  be  used.  Olive 
bottles  make  good  medium-sized  bottles,  while  fruit  jars 
are  better  for  large-sized  moths  and  butterflies.  Tubes, 
even  as  small  as  ^f  in.  in  diameter  by  about  a  in.  long, 
are  not  too  small  for  some  things.  Avoid  battles  with 
strongly  constricted  necks.  Avoid,  also,  bottles  made  of 
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thin  glass.  There  are  many  ways  ot  keeping  the  cyanide 
in  position  and  the  bottle  in  good  condition.  The  mosl 
general  way  is  to  pour  a  thin  layer  of  plaster  td  pans  over 
a  layer  (from  }i  to  '/j  in.  deep)  ot  cyanide.  However, 
since  such  a  bottle  will  quickly  get  too  moist  Irota  the 
<ipgfimi-ng  and  the  decomposition  of  the  cyanide,  some 
further  device  is  almost  always  used.  The  pieces  of 
■  cyanide  may  be  wrapped  in  soft  absorbent  paper  or 
imbedded  in  dry  sawdust  before  the  plaster  is  poured  on. 
Another  way  is  to  imbed  it  in  dry  plaster  before  pouring 
on  the  wet.  A  piece  of  blotting  paper  should  be  fitted 
t^htly  over  the  plaster  after  it  has  "set."  See  Plate  III. 
Scnne  do  not  use  plaster  but  imbed  the  cyanide  in  cotton 
and  cover  this  with  a  piece  of  blotting  paper  or  a  thin 
porous  cork.  A  dangerous,  but  otherwise  fairly  satis- 
factory, method  is  to  imbed  a  piece  of  cyanide  on  the  inside 
surface  of  the  cork  ajid  have  none  in  the  bottle  itself. 
This  bottle  will  be  dry  but  not  strong,  and  as  the  cork 
will,  in  time,  become  sattaated  with  poison  it  will  be  very 
dangerous.  It  is  always  well  to  have  a  fe^  narrow  strips 
of  loose  absorbent  paper  in  the  bottle.  They  prevent 
injury  to  the  insects  by  shaking  and  help  keep  the  bottle 
dry,  as  they  can  be  frequently  changed.  As  ordinarily 
made,  a  bottle  should  be  allowed  to  ripen  for  several  days 
before  using.  If  wanted  at  once,  put  a  few  drops  of 
vinegar  or  a  pinch  of  boradc  acid  powder  with  the  cyanide. 
Collectors  of  delicate  moths  and  butterflies  frequently 
put  a  few  drops  of  ether  or  cKloroform  in  their  cyanide 
bottles  before  starting  out.  This  is  to  quiet  the  insects  at 
once  for  the  cyanide  sometimes  kills  slowly.  Experience 
will  teach  the  collector  that  some  insects  die  very  slowly 
and  revive  after  apparent  death.  On  the  other  hand, 
ether  and  chloroform  make  insects  brittle  and  too  long  an 
exposure  to  cyanide  fumes  changes  the  color  of  some 

Practically  all  beetles  and  dragon  flies,  together  with 
dull-colored,  hairless  insects  of  other  orders,  can  be  killed 
in  alcohol  and  kept  there  indefinitely.  Fifty  %  is  strong 
enough  for  killing  and  70%  for  preserving.  H^her 
grades  make  them  brittle.  No  fly,  bee,  butterfly,  moth, 
or  any  green  insect,  other  than  those  previously  mentioned, 
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abould  be  put  into  alcoboL  In  an  emergency,  kerosene, 
gasoline,  or  benzine,  put  on  the  thorax,  will  kill  and  give 
satisfactory  specimens.  Pounded  laurel  leaves  and  peach 
pits  make  a  weak  killing  ^ent,  and  butterflies  and^moths 
may  be  killed  by  carefully  but  firmly  pinching  the  thorax 
between  the  thumb  and  finger,  one  on  each  side.  In  fact, 
many  collectors  of  these  insects  pinch  their  captures  before 
taking  them  out  of  the  net.  This  prevents  their  injuring 
themselves  by  thrashing  about. 

MOUNTIKG 

The  stock  method  is  pinning.  The  almost  universally 
adopted  pin  is  i  ^  in.  long,  and  has  a  very  small  head.  It 
varies  in  thickness  from  extremely  slender  to  as  thick  as  an 
ordinary  pin.  The  useful  sizes  are  from  No.  o  to  No.  3. 
They  are  either  plain  "white"  or  enameled  black.  Much 
is  to  be  said  for  both,  with  the  voting  probably  in  favor  of 
black.  At  any  rate,  they  should  snap  back  when  bent  a 
reasonable  amount.  A  pin  that  bends  easily  and  stays 
bent  produces  profanity.  Beetles  are  usually  pinned 
throt^  the  right  wing-cover.  All  other  insects,  when 
pinned,  are  pinned  through  the  thorax.  In  the  case  of 
flies  it  is  well  to  pin  a  trifle  to  the  right  of  the  middle  line, 
as  the  bristles  on  the  back  are  important  in  taxoninny  and 
one  side  of  the  body  should  be  perfect.  True  bugs  should 
be  pinned  through  the  triangular  portion  of  the  thorax 
which  is  between  the  wings. 

Very  small  insects  are  usually  mounted  on  the  tip  of 
paper  triangles,  a  medium-sized  pin  being  stuck  through 
the  broad  end  of  the  triangle.  The  triangles  are  of  about 
as  many  sizes  as  there  are  collectors.  A  ticket-punch  i-an 
be  purchased  which  has  a  die  suitable  for  cutting  these  < 
triangles.  However,  if  they  be  cut  out  with  scissors  o 
sharp  knife  a  variety  of  sizes  and  shapes  suited  to  different 
insects  can  easily  be  made.  The  best  way  is  to  < 
tough,  rather  stiff  paper  into  strips  about  .4  inch  wide  and 
then  snip  off  triapgles  from  them  by  making  transverse 
cuts.  It  is  well  to  pin  up  a  quantity  of  these  triangles 
odd  mconents  and  keep  them  on  hand.  When  ready  to 
mount,  put  a  smaU  bit  of  white  shellac  dissolved  in  alcohol, 
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or  of  some  good  elastic  glue,  on  the  tip  of  a  triangle  and 
touch  it  to  the  underside  of  the  thorax.  Some  difOmlty 
will  be  experienced  in  keeping  the  insect  straight  on  the 
point,  especially  if  the  adhesive  be  too  thin.  The  triangles 
for  ants  should  be  fairly  broad  at  the  "point,"  and  the 
front  end  of  the  abdomen  as  well  as  the  thorax  should  be 
supported. 

The  method  just  mentioned  is  almost  universally  used 
for  small  beetles.  SmaU  flies  and  the  like  are  frequently 
mounted  on  "minuten  nadeln."  These  are  short,  very 
delicate,  headless  pins.  Bits  of  pith,  cork,  or  firm  blotting 
paper  (used  edgewise),  serve  to  connect  nadel  and  a 
regular  pin.  The  nadel  may  be  stuck  through  the  insect 
and  then  into  the  support.  A  somewhat  better  plan  is  to 
airange  a  number  in  advance  by  sticking  the  nadel  through 
the  support  from  below,  leaving  the  point  stick  up ;  then 
mounting  can  be  rapidly  done  by  piercing  the  insects 
from  below.  It  is  well,  in  this  case,  to  stop  before  the 
point  comes  entirely  through  the  back  as  then  no  pin 
shows  and  furthermore  the  characters  on  the  back  are  not 
marred.  "Minuten  nadeln"  have  the  advantage  over 
glue  on  triangles  that  the  glue  does  not  always  hold.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  cannot  be  used  with  many  hard- 
shelled  beetles.  Elbow  pins  are  sometimes  used  but  are, 
as  a  rule,  not  very  satisfactory.  All  mounts  mentiftned  in 
this  paragraph  are  usually  put  on  the  left  side  of  the  pin. 

The  height  of  the  insects  on  the  pin  is  important  for  the 
final  appearance  of  the  collection.  A  strip  of  cardboard 
whose  width  is  ^  to  '/j  the  length  of  the  pin  makes  a 
convenient  gauge.  With  one  edge  held  at  the  head  of  the 
pin  push  the  insect  up  until  it  touches  the  other  edge. 
Or  a  block  of  wood  containing  a  hole  whose  depth  is  X 
to  '/j  the  length  of  the  pin  may  be  used.  Devices  for 
regulating  the  height  by  sticking  the  point  of  the  pin  into 
a  gauge  are  not  satisfactory  because  of  the  varying  thick- 
ness of  the  specimens. 

Mounting  insects  in  balsam  on  glass  shdes  will  probably 
not  be  taken  up  by  the  general  collector  unless  he  be  al- 
ready accustomed  to  making  balsam  mounts.  It  is, 
however,  the  only  satisfactory  method  of  getting  extremely 
small  forms  ready  for  study. 
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la  coUectdons.  butterflies  and  moths  usually  have  all 
four  v/ings  expanded  to  their  utmost  and  more  or  less  in 
lioe  with  the  lateral  axis  of  the  creature's  body.  This 
makes  a  nice-looking  collection  and  is  the  best  that  caa 
be  done  with  most  butt«r6ies.  However,  many  moths 
have  natural  rest  positions  which  are  not  only  interestii^ 
but  save  space.  It  is  well,  therefore,  to  expand  the  wings 
of  the  left  side  so  that  the  markings  on  both  front  and  hind 
wings  show,  but  to  leave  the  right  wings  ia  the  natural  rest 
position.  The  reason  for  expanding  the  left  side,  rather 
than  the  right,  and  for  putting  the  triangles,  etc.,  on  the 
left  side  is  that  most  people  are  right-handed.  This 
arrangement  makes  it  easy  to  use  the  pinning  forceps  with 
the  right  hand.  For  the  same  reason,  when  the  wings  on 
one  side  of  grasshoppers,  wasps,  etc.,  are  to  be  spread,  the 
left  wings  should  be  selected  for  the  purpose.  Pinning  for- 
ceps are  strong  forceps  with  broad,  roughened  ends  and  are 
useful  for  pushing  the  pins  into  the  cork  of  the  storage  boxes. 

The  most  common  form  of  spreading  board  is  illustrated 
in  Plate  IV.  The  sides  are  made  of  soft  wood.  In  the 
bottom  of  the  central  channel  is  a  piece  of  soft  csirk.  After 
pinnir^  the  insect,  push  the  pin  into  this  central  cork  until 
the  back  of  the  insect  is  nearly  flush  with  the  board. 
Then  draw  the  wings  to  the  desired  position  by  means  of 
forceps  or  of  a  fine  needle  caught  in  the  strong  front  margin 
of  the  wings.  Never  use  the  fingers  on  moths  and  butter- 
flies, as  this  will  rub  off  the  scales  which  cover  the  wings  . 
and  give  color  to  them.  The  wii^  may  be  kept  in  position 
by  means  of  fine  pins,  or  bits  of  heavy  glass,  or  strips  of  : 
tracing  cloth  held  in  place  by  pins  placed  outside  of  the 
wings.  A  combination  of  the  last  two  methods,  glass  on 
paper,  is  best.  It  is  well  to  have  a  number  of  boards  vith 
grooves  of  diSerent  widths  for  use  with  different-szed  ■ 
insects.  The  same  plate  shows  a  setting  hoard  devised 
by  Mr.  Chas.  E.  Sleight — and  perhaps  by  others — for 
spreading  caddice  flies  and  other  insects  when  it  is  desired 
to  have  the  legs  spread  as  well.  The  holes  running  down 
the  center  are  just  large  enough  to  accommodate  that  part 
of  the  pin  which  is  above  the  insect.  The  wings  are 
spread  as  before,  except  that  now  the  imder  side  is  visible 
to  the  worker  and  the  legs  are  accessible. 
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Should  insects  get  dry  and  stiff  before  they  are  qtread, 
they  must  be  relaxed.  This  is  done  by  putting  them  in  a 
covered  jar  or  tia  bos  containing  water  or  auxst  blottini; 
paper.  A  few  drops  of  carbolic  acid  added  to  the  water 
will  prevent  mold.  Twenty-four  hours  will  usually  be 
suf&cient  to  relax  even  the  driest,  but  more  time  may 
sometimes  be  necessary.  If  tile  insect  has  neither  scales 
nor  hairs,  it  can  be  quickly  relaxed  by  immerang  it  in 
warm  water. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  both  of  the  setting  boards  illus- 
trated here  give  the  wings  a  slight  upward  tilt.  If  they 
keep  this  position,  it  will  not  be  objectionable,  but  they 
are  not  likely  to  do  so,  since  the  we^ht  of  the  wings  will 
probably  drop  them  at  least  to  the  horizontal.  Large 
insects  dry  more  slowly  than  small  ones  and  it  will  prob- 
ably be  necessary  to  allow  them  to  remain  on  the  boards 
for  about  two  weeks.  They  should  certainly  remain  until 
thoroughly  dried.  No  further  preservation  is  then 
necessary,  as  a.  rule,  for  the  fairly  hard-bodied,  adult 
insects.  Some  tropical  grasshoppers  have  large  abdomens 
full  of  fat  and  decomposing  food.  These  should  first  be 
opened  by  an  indsion  along  the  belly,  the  viscera  taken 
out,  and  the  abdomen  stufied  with  cotton. 

Brokea  insects  may  be  repaired  by  the  use  of  shellac 
or  thin  glue. 

Caterpillars  may  be  prepared  in  the  followii^  way: 
Make  a  circular  indsion  at  the  hind  end,  cutting  the  in- 
testine loose  bom  the  outer  body  wall.  Then,  laying  the 
caterpillar  on  a  piece  of  dean  blotting  paper,  squeeze  the 
viscera  through  this  opening  by  gently  rolling  the  cater- 
pillar with  a  lead  pencil,  beginning  near  the  hind  end  and 
gradually  worldiig  toward  the  front.  After  the  viscera 
have  been  gotten  rid  of,  for  the  most  part,  insert  a  straw 
and  fasten  the  first  s^^ent  of  the  larva  to  the  end  ot  the 
straw  by  means  of  a  fine  needle.  Draw  the  hind  segment 
up  the  straw  until  the  larva  is  natural  length  and  fasten  it 
in  the  same  manner.  Then,  inflate  the  larva  by  gently 
blomng  through  the  straw.  Since  the  front  end  of  the 
straw  may  get  plugged  up,  it  is  well  to  make  a  small  hole 
in  the  side  of  the  straw  before  it  is  inserted.  This  hole 
had  best  come  about  midway  between  the  larva's  head  and 
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tail  Snce  inflatka  must  be  kept  up  until  the  l&nra's 
glfin  is  dried,  geatle  heat  is  usually  used.  A  tin  can,  with 
holes  punched  in  it  for  ventilation  and  tieated  by  an 
alcohol  lamp,  makes  a  good  oven,  or  one  can  be  purchased. 
Dealers  also  sell  bellows,  tubing,  clips,  etc.,  to  make  the 
work  of  inflating  easier.  However  inflated,  green  larve 
are  apt  to  lose  their  color,  for  it  is  chlorophyll  which  fades 
rapidly.  Slow-drying  paints  relax  the  skin  and  distort  it. 
Therefore,  if  painting  is  done,  the  pigments  should  be 
mixe^  with  benzine  or  the  like. 

Field  Notes  and  Labels 

It  is  (mly  by  the  greatest  chance  that  the  beginner  gets  a 

new  or  even  rare  species  on  ground  that  has  been  worked 

over  by  eiperienced  collectors,  but  even  the  primary  class 

in  entomology  may  add  to  our  store  of  knowledge  if  it 

keeps  field  notes  welL    Date  of  capture  and  locality  are 

considered  of  prime  importance.     They  should  always  be 

known  and  kept  with  every  specimen,  but  the  distribution 

and  time  of  appearance  of  our  more  common  species  are 

known.    It  is  of  their  habits  that  we  are  ignorant.    What 

do  they  feed  on?    Under  what  conditions  are 

* ''  wt     they  to  be  found  when  young  and  when  old,  day 

in!    and  night,  winter  and  summer?    What  do  they 

wi     do  and  how  do  they  do  it?    Scane  system  of 

w     keeping  notes  is  imperative  if  your  collection  is 

z^iu'^'.     to  be  worth  while. 

Tok.li,  K.'  '^'^*  P"*  label  should  be  small  but  legible. 
Tokiii,  i^  Certain  firms  make  a  business  of  printing  these 
TDkcit.  ^'.  labels  from  small  type,  or  the  collector  can  make 
Takiii.  lE'  ^P  *  sheet  by  means  of  an  ordinary  typewriter 
'>■■  (black  ink  is  best)  and  have  a  block  made  from 
MuHtiPK.  ^'"'"i  gr^^tly  reduced  in  size.  From  this  block 
M^uui-'i.  ^^y  ntmiber  of  impressions  can  be  made.  Any 
MuMiV'ti.  print*''  ^ill  attend  to  the  whole  business. 
,^^1'lj^.  Sample  strips  are  shown  in  the  margin.  If  dates 
,^^^^  are  not  printed,  they  should  be  filled  in  before 
Mttiul^!&.  cuttit^  the  labels  apart.  Field  numbers  can  be 
M^wi^fiL  written  on  the  back  of  these  labels  or  put  on  a 
*•*  *'"*  separate  label.  The  collector's  name  can  also 
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be  put  on  a  separate  label.  Similar  labels  should  all 
be  the  same  height  on  the  pin  throughout  the  collec-  . 
tion.  This  is  easily  accomplished  by  sticking  the  pin 
first  throi^h  the  label  then  into  a  hole  of  a  given  depth 
or  cork  of  a  given  thickness,  thus  pushing  the  labels  up 
to  a  unifonn  height. 

Stokage  Boxes  and  Care  op  Collection 

Since  certain  members  of  a  family  of  beetles  (Der- 
mestidie}  are  given  to  eating  dried  insects,  the  storage 
boxes  should  have  tight-fitting  Uds.  Except  for  that, 
almost  anything  will  do.  Cigar  boxes  are  not  bad  if 
carefully  watched,  but  better  boxes  can  be  purchased  at 
reasonable  prices  from  dealers.  Glass-topped  drawers 
are  nice  but  not  necessary.  Whatever  sort  of  box  is  used, 
the  bottom,  inside,  should  be  covered  with  something 
which  is  soft  enough  to  allow  a  pin.  to  enter  easily  but 
which  will  hold  the  pin  when  it  is  once  in.  The  com- 
pressed cork  of  the  dealers  is  best.  Sliced  cornstalk  is 
used  by  some  beginners  but  two  layers  of  the  corrugated 
paper,  such  as  bottles  are  packed  in,  is  better  than  corn- 
pith.  The  layers  should  be  placed  so  that  the  corrugations 
run  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 

In  spite  of  precaution,  Dermestids  may  get  in;  although 
camphor  balls  or  flaked  naphthalene  will  help  to  keep  them 
out.  If  camphor  balls  are  used,  first  heat  the  head  of  an 
ordinary  pin  and,  while  hot,  push  the  head  into  the  ball. 
When  cool,  it  will  be  solid  and  the  ball  can  be  pinned  into 
the  box.  If  Dermestids  do  get  in,  they  may  be  killed  by 
pouring  into  the  box  about  a  teaspoonful  of  carbon  bisul- 
phide and  closing  the  lid  down  tightly.  Remember  that 
the  bisulphide  is  very  inflammable. 

Packing  Insects  in  the  Field 

It  frequently  happens  that  the  collector  cannot  attend 
to  bis  catch  at  once,  or  possibly  for  months.  Of  course 
those  things  which  are  collected  in  alcohol  may  remain 
there.  Butterflies  and  the  like  should  be  put  into  tri- 
angular envelopes.     The  manner  of  making  these  is  shown 
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in  Plate  V,  Never  put  more  than  one  specimen  in  an 
envelope.  Other  insects  can  be  packed  between  layers  of 
cotton  and  cheesecloth,  with  naphthalene  flakes  put  in 
to  keep  out  ants,  etc.,  or  they  can  be  put  in  sawdijst.  In 
the  latter  case  it  is  well  to  sprinkle  carbolic  add  on  the 
sawdust  to  prevent  mold.  An  excellent  method  of 
packing  insects  (except  butterflies  and  moths)  which  are 
to  be  dried,  is  to  make  tubes  of  imglazed  paper  around  a 
lead  pendl,  after  writing  the  data  on  that  part  of  the 
paper  which  comes  outside.  One  end  is  closed  by  folding 
in  the  paper  there,  and  then  the  tube  is  nearly  filled  with 
freshly  killed  insects.  Finally,  the  other  end  is  closed  by 
folding  in  the  paper.  These  tubes  and  the  triangular 
envelopes  can  be  packed  in  a  cigar  box  and,  if  sprinkled 
with  naphthalene  to  keep  out  ants  and  Deimestids,  will 
keep  indefinitely.  Never  pack  moist  insects  in  a  tin  box 
and  never  dose  even  a.  iroodeh  box  tightly  if  there  are 
many  moist  insects  in  it.     Mold  will  result  if  you  do. 

Identification 

For  this  work  a  magnifying  glass  of  some  sort  is  usually 
necessary  except  for  the  latter  Lepidoptera,  and  even  with 
these  it  is  useful  when  mouth-parts,  and  the  like,  are  to  be 
examined.  If  you  collect  at  all  extensively,  you  will  get 
many  species  which  are  not  mentioned  here,  at  least  in 
sufBcient  detail  to  enable  you  to  fix  on  their  names. 
Separate  these  into  their  orders  and,  if  possible,  families 
and  even  genera.  Then  await  your  chance  to  consult 
more  technical  books,  or  identified  collections.  Possibly 
you  can  arrange  to  have  some  specialist  identify  them 
for  you,  but  this  deprives  you  of  the  pleasure  and  benefit 
of  doing  it  yourself.  Furthermore,  specialists  usually 
have  more  than  they  can  do,  although  they  frequently  are 
willing  to  look  over  collections  which  are  not  too  mis- 
cellaneous for  the  privilege  of  retaining  dupUcates  of  the 
Species  they  identify.  If  the  species  is  undescribed,  they 
usually  wish  to  describe  it  and  keep  a  set,  one  specimen  of 
which  is  designated  a  "type"  of  that  species.  A  very 
large  majority  of  entomologists  are  kind,  helpful  individ- 
uals; I  merely  wish  to  say  that  laymen  are  often  imwit- 
tingly  unreasonable  in  their  requests. 
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ABOUT  KEYS. 

|.  Such  keys  as  are  given  here  are,  for  tixe 

most  part,  simplified  versions  of  keys  in 
special,  more  technical,  books  and  papers.  They  have 
been  simplified  in  two  ways:  by  leaving  out  forms  which 
are  not  very  likely  to  attract  the  notice  of  beginners  or 
whose  separation  involves  too  great  technicalities,  and  by 
using,  as  far  as  possible,  easily  appreciated  characters 
even  though  they  may  not  be,  otherwise,  the  best  charac- 
ters to  use.  The  result  of  the  first  simplificatioa  is  that 
forms  will  be  foimd  which  do  not  fit  anything  in  the  key 
although  they  may  come  dose  to  it.  An  attempt  has  been 
made  to  word  the  keys  so  that  forms  which  were  not 
intended  to  be  included  will  not  fit  anywhere,  thus  avoid- 
ing a  mi^dentification.  This  attempt  has  not  always 
been  completely  successful,  especially  for  southern  and 
west-of-the-Mississippi  forms.  Working  a  key  backward, 
from  the  name  to  the  start,  usually  gives  so  good  a  de- 
scription of  the  form  in  question  that  it  is  not  further 
described  in  the  text. 

Start  at  I  and  decide  which  of  the  two 
H™  to  Om  ■  (^^  „,^^j  alternatives  best  agrees  with  the 
spedmen;  then  go  to  the  numiier  indicated 
at  the  right;  continue  this  process  until  a  name  without  a 
folbwing  number  is  reached.  Do  nol  take  too  muck  for 
granted.  If  a  thing  is  said  ia  one  alternative  to  be  black, 
it  is  not  necessarily  not  black  in  the  other  unless  this  is 
definitely  stated.  If  3^11  reach  a  point  where  neither 
alternative  fits,  go  back  to  the  place  where  you  had  most 
doubt  concerning  a  choice  and  take  the  other  alternative; 
perhaps  the  statements  were  not  sufBdently  clear  and  you 
made  a  wrong  choice.  If  nothii^  works,  it  would  be 
kind  of  you  to  conclude  that  you  have  a  species  which  was 
not  included  in  the  key,  although  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  draw  up  a  relatively  simple 
key  which  will  not  sometimes  stick  in  the  lock. 

Thi  Coittroi,  op  dtjuuous  Htsects 

This  section  may  seem  out  of  place  in  a  Field  Book, 
but  the  garden  is  a  part  of  the  "field"  as  far  as  insects  are 
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concerned.  I  once  made  an  at-first-stght  rash  statement 
to  the  effect  that,  every  year,  at  least  five  hundred  species 
of  insects  are  naturally  in  my  back  yard  near  New  York 
City.  Some  day  I  hope  to  prove  it.  Some  of  these 
insects  are  not  welcome.  Although  the  American  Museum 
has  no  department  of  economic  entomology,  many  of  the 
inquiries,  which  are  made  there  about  insects,  concern 
methods  of  control.  I  suppose,  therefore,  that  "you," 
also,  may  have  unwelcome  insect  visitors  and  would  like 
some  hints  concerning  their  control. 

If  the  injury  is  serious,  write  to  your  State  Entomologist 
or  to  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture.  They,  especially  the  State  Entoraok^ist, 
should  know  about  serious  outbreaks;  they  are  fitted  by 
training  and  constant  work  along  these  lines  to  give  good 
advice  and,  if  the  occasion  demands  it,  personal  super- 
vision. Furthermore,  you  have  a  right  to  do  this;  you 
help  to  pay  the  salaries. 

Few  insects  are  injurious  in  all  the  stages  of  their  life- 
history,  and  every  oae  will  admit  that  the  fight  against 
injurious  insects  should  start  before  the  injury  begins. 
Mosquitoes  and  flies  should  be  killed  before  they  can  fly; 
the  first  meal  of  leaf-feeders  should  be  their  last,  even  if 
they  get  that.  All  this  requires  a  knowledge  of  the  life- 
histories  so  that  we  may  know  the  best  time  to  fight. 
Fall  or  winter  plowing  may  uncover  pups  which  are 
hibernating  in  the  ground,  and  kill  them.  If  the  insect 
passes  the  winter  in  the  egg  stage,  spraying,  provided 
spraying  will  kill  the  larvs,  should  be  done  just  as  the 
eggs  hatch.  Therefore,  we  should  know  when  that  will  be. 
-This  your  State  Entomologist  can  tell  you  for  your  par- 
ticular locality  and  I  can  not.     , 

Prcdaceous  and  parasitic  insects  are  now  "the  one  best 
bet ' '  in  economic  entomology.  Why  cover  our  vegetation 
with  poison  year  after  year  if  we  can  set  insect  friends  to 
killing  insect  enemies?  This,  again,  is  work  for  the  pro- 
fessional economic  entomologist,  although  I  have  tried  to 
help  you  to  distinguish  friends  from  enemies. 

If  possible,  prevent  breeding.  This  applies  especially  to 
such  enemies  as  mosquitoes  and  flies.  WhyHveinawire-and- 
wood  cage  when  draining  swamps,  putting  fish  in  ponds, 
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and  similar  preventive  measures  will  control  mosquitoes, 
and  general  cleaning  up  will  do  away  with  flies?  Many 
insect  enemies  of  cultivated  plants  breed  on  weeds.  Either 
treat  the  "weeds"  as  cultivated  plants  or  get  rid  of  them. 

Insecticides  may  be  roughly  divided  into  four  classes: 
stomach  poisons,  contact  insecticides,  repellants  and  gases. 

Stomach  poisons  are  for  such  insects  as  chew  vegetation. 
Nearly  all  of  them  contain  arsenic  in  some  combination 
and,  if  there  be  too  much  water-soluble,  arsenic,  wilt  bum 
the  foli^e.  Now  that  insecticides  are  under  government 
supervision,  it  is  fairly  safe  to  buy  any  standard  brand 
and  use  it  according  to  the  directions  on  the  package — 
these  notes  are  tor  home-gardeners  who  would  buy  insecti- 
cides in  small  quantities  and  such  quantities  should  not 
be  purchased  "loose."  These  directions  will  almost 
certainly  call  for  lime,  in  order  to  neutralize  the  traces  of 
soluble  arsenic,  and  possibly  resin-soap  to  make  the  poison 
stick  to  the  leaves  better.  In  spiayii^,  cover  every  part 
of  every  leaf,  if  possible.  For  house-plants,  an  ordinary 
medicine  atomizer  is  eicelient.  For  garden  plants,  get  a, 
spray  fitted  to  the  number  and  size  of  the  plants  to  be 
sprayed.  Poisoned  Bran  Mash  for  grasshoppers,  cut- 
worms and  the  like,  is  made  by  mixing  i  part,  by  weight, 
of  Paris^reen  or  London-purple  with  25  parts  of  bran  and 
enough  cheap  molasses,  diluted  to  about  halt-strength  with 
water,  to  make  a  stiff  paste. 

Paris-green,  etc.,  will  poison  humans  if  enough  be  eaten, 
but  it  is  estimated,  tor  example,  that  one  must  eat  twenty- 
eight  cabbages  (that  have  been  sprayed  or  dusted  in  the 
ordinary  way)  in  order  to  swallow  enough  poison  to  be 
harmful.  Hellebore  is  sometimes  used  because  it  is  less 
poisonous  to  man  and  to  other  animals  with  less  than  six 
legs,  but  it  is  expensive  and  deteriorates  with  age.  It  may 
be  used  dry,  diluted  with  about  8  parts  of  flour,  or  as  a 
spray,  one  ounce  to  a  gallon  of  water.  If  poisons  are 
applied  dry,  the  application  should  be  made  on  a  Still 
morning  before  the  dew  has  dried. 

Contact    insecticides    are    used    against    sap-sucking 

insects,  which  would  stick  their  proboscis  right  through  a 

layer  of  stomach  poison  and  not  be  bothered  by  it.     Chief 

among  such  insects  are  the  aphids.     Contact  insecticides 
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are  also  effective  against  such  leaf -chewing  insects  as  have 
thin  skins.  A  corrosive  insecticide  which  is  strong  enough 
to  kill  aa  insect  having  a  thick  skin  will  kill  the  leaves  also. 
Scale  insects,  except  when  young  and  scaleless,  will  resist 
any  insecticide  that  leaves  resist.  Therefore,  strong 
solutions  (such  as  lime-sulphur)  must  be  used  on  them 
before  the  buds  break.  Some  contact  insecticides  work 
by  clogging  up  the  insects'  breathing  apparatus  (tracbe£E) 
rather  than  by  corrosion.  All  contact  insecticides  should 
be  applied,  if  possible,  directly  on  the  insect.  It  is  usually 
a  waste  to  spray  them  on  leaves  that  are  not  aSected. 

Kerosene  is  very  effective  and  may  be  applied  pure 
about  chicken  houses  and  against  bedbugs,  but  not  on 
plants.  For  plants,  an  emulsion  is  used  which  can  be 
purchased  or  may  be  made  as  follows;  "Dissolve  yi 
pound  of  hard  or  whale-oil  soap  (or  i  quart  soft  soap)  in 
I  gallon  of  boiling  water.  Add  a  gallons  of  kerosene  and 
chum  with  a  force  pump  by  pumping  back  and  forth  for 
,five  to  ten  minutes  until  the  oil  is  thoroughly  emulsified, 
forming  a  creamy  mass  with  no  drops  of  free  oil  visible. 
This  stock  solution  is  now  diluted  so  that  the  resulting 
mixture  will  contain  the  desired  per  cent  of  kerosene. 
Thus  for  aphids  one  part  of  the  stock  solution  should  be 
diluted  with  from  lo  to  15  parts  of  water,  giving  from  4  to 
6  per  cent  of  kerosene  in  the  spray,  while  for  a  winter  wash 
for  San  Jos^  scale,  it  should  be  diluted  only  three  or  four 
times  giving  from  16  to  22  per  cent  kerosene.  The  emul- 
sion must  be  thoroughly  churned  and  should  be  applied 
with  a  nozzle  throwing  a  fine  spray"  (Sanderson). 

Ordinary  laundry  soap,  one-half  pound  to  a  gallon  of 
water,  is  a  good  insecticide.  Whale-oil  soap  is,  perhaps,  a 
little  better.  There  are  many  brands  of  miscible  oil 
which  are  very  good,  Lime-sulphur  wash  is  used  chiefly 
against  the  San  Jos^  scale  and  is  rather  difficult  to  make  at 
home.     Pure  sulphur  dust  is  effective  against  "red  spider." 

Pyrethrum,  or  Persian  insect  powder,  is  much  used 
about  houses  as  it  is  not  poisonous  and  does  not  injure 
fabrics,  but  it  deteriorates  with  age.  It  works  by  sufio- 
catidg  the  insect. 

A  tobacco  tea  made  by  boiling  or  steeping  a  pound  of 
tobacco  leaves  and  stems  in  one  or  two  gallons  of  water  is 
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used  as  4.  spray  against  aphids  and  other  soft-bodied 
insects.  House-plants  may  be  dipped  in  this  solution 
after  it  has  cooled. 

Among  the  repellants,  tobacco  dust,  air-slaclced  lime, 
soot,  and  even  fine  road'dust  may  be  mentioned  but  they 
are  effective  only  so  long  as  the  plants  are  covered  with 
them.  "Fruit  trees  are  often  painted  with  a  thick  soap 
solution  containing  I  pint  of  crade  carbolic  acid  to  lo 
gallons  as  a  repeliant  for  the  adult  borers  which  lay  their 
eggs  on  the  bark."  Tanglefoot  is  a  sticky  paste  such  as  is 
used  on  dy-paper  and,  if  a  tree-trunk  be  encircled  with  it, 
crawUi^  insects,  such  as  caterpillars,  will  be  kept  fioin 
getting  up.  Do  not  be  taken  in  by  the  charlatans  who 
bore  holes  in  trees  and  then  plug  them  with  something  or 
other,  on  the  theory  that  the  sap  will  take  up  the  poison  and 
carry  it  to  the  leaves. 

The  principal  insecticidal  gases  are  carbon  bisulphide, 
hydrocyanic  acid,  and  the  fumes  of  burning  tobacco  and 
sulphur.  Qarbon  bisulphide  is  bad  smelling,  and  will  caus^ 
a  headache  if  inhaled,  and  is  very  explosive  but,  if  used 
with  caution,  is  good  for  fumigating  closets,  entomological 
collections,  and  against  boring  and  root-feeding  pests,  also 
to  put  in  ants' nests.  In  buildings  "there  should  be  i  square 
foot  of  evaporating  surface  to  every  25  square  feet  of  floor 
area,  and  each  square  foot  of  evaporating  surface  should 
receive  from  one-half  to  i  pound  of  liquid."  Hydrocyanic 
acid  gas  is  so  poisonous  that  I  will  not  risk  giving  directions. 
If  you  want  them,  write  to  your  State  entomologist  or  to 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  If  sulphur  be  burned 
at  the  rate  of  two  pounds  per  thousand  cubic  feet  of  space 
it  is  said  to  be  efiective  against  bedbugs  and  the  like,  but  it 
will  not  kill  the  eggs,  whereas  kerosene  will,  Furthennore, 
it  bleaches  fabrics,  if  they  be  at  all  moist,  and  kills  plants, 
if  it  be  too  stro:^.    Tobacco  fumes  are  safe  ad  lib. 

Fanner's  Bulletin,  127  of  the  U,  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  tells  a  great  deal  about  insecticides.  This 
same  Department  will  send  you,  free,  a  monthly  bulletin 
which  gives  a  list  of  their  publications.  Many  of  the 
pubUcations  have  interesting  accounts  of  insect  life- 
histories  and  are  worth  having,  even  if  the  econcnnic 
phase  of  the  question  does  not  appeal  to  you. 
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CHIEFLT  ABOUT  SEDERS 

Animals  having  no  backbone  but  jointed 
legs  are  called  Arthropoda.  Some  of  these 
have  two  pairs  of  antenna  ("feelers")  and 
at  least  five  pairs  of  legs;  these  are  Crustacea  and  include 
lobsters,  crabs,  crayfish,  sow-bugs,  and  the  like.  Some 
have  no  apparent  antenna;  one  class  of  these  live  ia  the 
sea  (the  "king"-  or  "horseshoe  crab")  and  another  is, 
for  the  most  part,  terrestrial,  breathing  air.  The  latter 
class  is  called  Arachnida  and  includes  spiders  and  their 
relatives.  Finally,  there  are  three  classes  the  members  of 
which  have  one  pair  of  anteniue.  Two  of  them  have  more 
than  three  pairs  of  legs  and  no  wings:  the  Diplopoda,  or 
millipedes,  have  two  pairs  of  legs  on  each  of  some,  at  least, 
of  their  body  segments;  the  Chilopoda,  or  centipedes, 
have  only  one  pair  of  legs  to  a  single  segment.  The  third 
class  is  Heiapoda,  or  insects;  when  adult,  they  never 
have   more   than  three   pairs  of  legs   but   usually  have 

Aiachnid*  Some  of  the  relatives  of  spiders  have  the 

abdomen  distinctly  s^mented;  if  there  is  a. 
tail-like  hind  end,  it  is  a.  scorpion  of  some  sort ;  if  not,  it  is,  in 
northeastern  United  States,  either  one  of  the  small  pseudo- 
scorpions  or  else  a  "harvestman, "  also  called  "grand- 
fa  ther-graybeard, "  "daddy-long-legs,"  etc., — the  creature 
some  of  us  used  to  deprive  of  most  of  its  legs  in  order  that 
it  should  point  the  way  to  our  cows  or  to  our  home. 
Mites  and  spiders  have  unsegmented  abdomens;  mites 
have  no  constriction  of  the  body  between  the  abdomen  and 
the  leg-bearii^  portion,  but  spiders  do. 

Many  of  the  not-yet-acquainted  consider 
spiders  to  be  insects  and  for  that  reason 
they  are  mentioned  here — but  briefly,  because  they  have 
no  more  claim  to  be  considered  insects  than  have  lobsters, 
except  that  they  approach  insects  in'  the  matter  of  in- 
teresting habits:  home  building,  prey  catching,  mating, 
care  of  oSsprii^,  devices  to  escape  their  enemies,  and  the 
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like.  Among  other  even  more  important  differences, 
they  have  four  pairs  of  legs;  also  the  head  and  thorax  are 
merged  in  one  piece  (cephalothorai;).  A  pair  of  palpi 
are  frequently  so  developed  as  to  look  like  a  fifth  pair  of 
legs.  The  eyes  are  simple,  usually  eight  in  number,  and 
differing  in  size  and  arrangement  in  different  sorts  of 
spiders.  The  bite  of  all  spiders  is  poisogous — that  is  the 
way  they  kill  their  food — but  there  is  so  little  poison  and  so 
few  spiders  are  strong  enough  to  bite  through  the  human 
skin,  even  if  they  would  try,  that  spiders  are  not  danger- 
ous. At  the  hind  end  of  the  abdomen  are  small  appen- 
dages, the  spinnerets,  from  which  come  fluids  that  harden 
OQ  exposure  to  air  and  form  silk.  The  silk  of  insects  comes 
from  their  mouths. 

S^d«s>  sitk  ^'^  "^^  ^^  Spiders,  I  mean,  although  it 

•n*  ill  Uses  ''^^  '^^^''  "^^  ^V  '^^°  ^°^  cross-threads  in 
telescopes  and  makes  a  better  quality  of 
textile  than  the  silk  of  moths.  One  sufBcient  reason 
tor  man's  not  using  it  in  the  latter  way  is  the  difficulty 
of  getting  enough  of  it.  Spiders  originally  used  silk 
only  to  wrap  up  their  masses  of  eggs  (see  Lycosa,  Plate 
VII).  Then  they  took  to  lining  their  retreats  with 
silk;  later  they  built  platforms  outside  of  theit"  retreats 
and  from  these  developed  the  snares  which  have  been  the 
wonder  and  admiration  of  all  ages,  humanly  speaking. 
These  snares,  even  those  which  are  orb-shaped,  differ 
greatly  among  themselves.  Most  of  the  orb-snares  are 
made  by  members  of  a  single  family,  Argiopidie  (or 
Epeiriklffi),  and  a  large  proportion  of  our  spiders  make 
00  snare,  catching  their  prey  by  stealth,  fleetness  of 
foot  or  length  of  jump.  Silk  is  used  by  certain  young 
spiders  tor  "ballooning";  they  stand  on  some  elevation, 
spin  a  thread  into  the  air  and,  when  the  wind  catches 
it,  sail  away.     This  is   the  explanation  of  "showers  of 


Tie  Iliid*  of  "^^  '^  "°*  ^^  p\ii^  to  go  minutely  into 

Spid«»  ^^  subject,   but  spiders  may   be  divided 

into   two   sorts;   what   are   called,   in   this 

country,   tarantulas  and  the,  strictly  speaking,   spiders. 
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The  large,  hairy,  much-feajred  tarantulas  Uve  in  the 
South  and  scane  o£  them  build  interesting  trap-door  nests. 
The  followit^  families  are  true  spid^^.  The  Dictynida 
belong  to  a  group  having  special  attachments  on  their 
spinning  machine  by  which  they  make  hackled  bands  in 
their  webs;  most  of  the  tangled,  sheet  webs  on  the  sides  of 
houses,  especially  at  windows,  are  made  by  Diciyna  JuA- 
lata.  The  THERioimffl  have  a  well  developed  c«Db  tm 
the  hind  legs  to  aid  in  throwing  liquid  silk  over  the  prey 
they  wish  to  entangle;  Theridion  Upidariorum  is  the 
house  spider,  the  one  which  makes  the  tangled  web  in  the 
corners  of  rooms  where  "oo  beam  will  go."  Lalrodectus 
macians,  a  jet-black  spider  marked  with  red  or  yellow, 
living  under  stones  or  pieces  of  wood,  also  belongs  to  this 
family  and  is  the  only  spider  of  northeastern  United 
States  concerning  which  there  is  even  moderate  evidence 
of  its  seriously  biting  human  beings. 

The  Argiopid*  are  the  orb  weavers,  ,  par  txctUenct. 
They  usually  have  relatively  large  abdomens.  The 
maker  and  the  rnaking  of  a  fairly  typical  web  are  shown 
in  Plate  VI,  which  is  based  upon  an  exhibit  in  the  Ameri- 
can Museum  of  Natural  History.  This  spider  is  very 
common  about  buildings  and  has  had  a  variety  of  names. 
ot  which  Aranea  siricata  is  believed  to  be  better  usage 
than  the  more  commonly  employed  Epeira  sclopetaria. 
She  started  above  a  on  a  beam  or  twig  and  dropped, 
spinning  a  thread  as  she  went,  to  another  support  below 
b,  fastening  the  thread  there.  She  then  climbed  this 
thread  to  the  upper  support,  crossed  over  to  a  point  above 
c  and  dropped  to  a  point  below  d,  making  a  strand  as 
before.  Then,  going  to  e,  she  fastened  one  end  of  a  strand 
and,  spinning  it  behind  her,  went  across  by  way  of  the 
upper  support  to  /.  She  then  went  to  the  upper  suppcat 
and  dropped  to  this  e-f  strand,  fastening  the  new  line  at 
h;  this  pulled  «-/  up  slightly.  The  next  strand  which  she 
put  in  was  from  i  to  a  point  on  the  lower  support  below  j; 
pulling  this  line  made  another  angle  in  e-f,  as  did  the 
following  one  from  ft  to  6.  These  last  two  strands  were 
fastened  near  their  center  by  a  bit  of  silk  and  the  remain- 
ing radii  were  put  in  by  moving  about  od  the  foundation 
of  the  web.  The  next  step  in  the  operation  was  a  laying 
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down  of  the  primary  spiral  which  is  shown  as  ending  at  t. 
All  of  these  threads  consist  of  smooth,  tough  silk  which  is 
not  sticky.  From  this  point. on  the  spider  uses  the  sticky 
threads  which  constitute  the  real  snare.  All  the  details 
of  spinning  the  web  vary  but  the  putting  in  of  first  sticky 
threads  is  very  irregularly  done.  In  the  figure  given  here 
it  may  be  followed  from  m  to  n.  From  n  she  continued 
in  a  regular  spiral  until  the  primary  spiral  of  smooth  silk 
was  reached.  She  then  cut  away  the  outer  portion  of  the 
primary  spiral,  so  that  she  might  have  more  room  for  the 
(pare.  This  process  of  cutting  away  the  primary  spiral 
and  putting  in  the  sticky  spiral  is  shown,  in  the  fourth 
figure,  about  half  finished ;  and  finally  there  is  the  complete 
web  with  nearly  all  of  the  primary  spiral  removed.  Nearly 
every  species  has  its  own  distinct  way  of  making  webs 
and  there  are  so  many  species  of  this  family  which  are 
commonly  noticed  (especially  the  females  when  they  are 
swollen  with  eggs)  both  because  of  their  beautful  colors 
and  of  their  intercstiag  webs,  and  some  of  the  species  are 
so  variable,  that  not  all  of  the  probable  questions  can  be 
answered.  The  spider  an  inch  or  more  long,  marked  with 
spots  and  bands  of  bright  orange  and  usually  seen  in  the 
late  siunmer  hanging  on  an  orb  which  is  decorated  with  a 
zig-zag  band  of  silk  is  Miranda  attranita,  also  called  A  r- 
giope  riparia.  A  slightly  smaller,  light  yellow  spider  with 
narrow  transverse  black  hues  on  its  abdomen  is  Metar- 
giope  tnfasciata  and  also  puts  a  zig-zag  in  its  web.  Some 
species  (Micralhena  gracilis  is  shown  in  Plate  VII)  of  this 
family  have  spine-like  processes  on  their  abdomens  but 
Aranea  is  a  fairly  safe  generic  name  to  give  to  most  of  the 
orb-weavers  generally  noticed. 

The  Thomisid*,  or  crab-spiders,  have  the  two  front 
pairs  of  legs  relatively  heavy  and  long ;  they  run  sideways. 
They  spin  no  snare  and  the  white  or  light  yellow,  some- 
times with  a  light  red  band  on  the  sides,  Misumena  vaiia 
(see  Plate  VII)  is  frequently  seen  sitting  in  flowers, 
concealed  by  its  resemblance  to  the  flower  and  waiting 
to  catch  the  insects  which  come  for  pollen.  The  flat, 
lustrous,  parchment-like  egg  sacs  often  observed  on  stones 
in  pastures  belong  to  Castianeira  deicripla,  one  of  the 
CLUBION1D.E.  Ageima  nmida  is  responsible  for  the  flat 
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horizontal  webs  which  frequently  almost  completely 
carpet  our  lawns  but  are  usimlly  only  noticed  when 
covered  with  dew.  It  is  one  of  the  AcELENiDiE.  Another 
member  of  this  family  is  Tegenaria  derhami,  a  spider  which 
lives  with  man  from  the  Frigid  zone  to  the  Tropics,  making 
a  flat  sheet,  which  is  often  dust-covered,  in  the  comers  of 
cellars,  barns,  and  the  like.  The  LvcosiD-E  are,  figura- 
tively speaking  as  well  as  hterally  translating  their  name. 
Wolf-spiders,  For  the  most  part,  they  build  no  snare  but 
secure  their  prey  in  the  chase.  Some  species  dig  tunnels 
in  the  earth  for  hiding-places.  A  female  is  shown  in 
Plate  VII  carrying  her  egg  sac;  after  the  young  emerge 
they  will  ride  on  their  mother's  back,  completely  covering 
it,  until,  by  the  process  of  eating  each  other  and  any  other 
food  they  can  secure,  they  are  able  to  shift  for  themselves. 
Finally  we  come  to  the  Attid*;,  Jumping  Spiders,  of  small 
size,  numerous  in  species  and  replete  with  interest  because 
of  their  beauty,  their  mating  habits,  their  occasional 
mimicry  of  ants  and  other  things  concerning  which  you  are 
referred,  first  of  all,  to  Nature.  If  you  see  a  small  spider 
springing  about,  sometimes  sideways  or  backwards,  on  a 
fence  rail  or  the  sunny  side  of  a  building,  it  is  probably  an 
Attid  (possibly  Salticus  senicui;  see  Plate  VII)  and  will 
repay  further  study. 


Diplopoda 


The  large,  commonly  observed  Spiroboius 
(Plate  VII)  is  a  typical  Milliped.  There 
are  a  number  ot  smaller  species  in  our  gardens.  These 
creatures  feed  on  vegetable  matter  and  are  absolutely 
harmless.  When  disturbed,  they  curl  up  into  a  spiral 
s  eiude  a  defensive  fluid. 


The  bite  of  all  Centipedes  is  poisonous  and 
that  of  large  species  is  dangerous.  The 
only  common  sort  in  the  North  is  Scutigera  forceps  (Plato 
VII).  It  lives  in  houses,  feeding  upon  flies,  cockroaches 
and  other  insects.  Dr.  Felt  says  "its  presence  in  a  house 
should  be  welcomed,  since  it  is  capable  of  inflicting  no 
injury  aside  from  a  somewhat  poisonous  bite,  the  latter 
bdng  extremely  rare."  I  confess  that  any  found  in  our 
house  get  stepped  on. 


SILVER-FISH  OR  HSH-MOTH 


For  certain  distinctive  characteristics  of  insects  see  p.  32 
and  the  sections  on  anatomy  in  the  Introduction. 

Tee  Most  PmumvB  Insects 

These  were,  not  long  ago,  all  put  in  a  single  order: 
Aptera,  or  "wingless."  They  are  now  divided  into  four 
classes,  including  Thysaniira  and  Collembola,  and  seven 
orders;  but  the  user  of  this  book  is  not  apt  to  notice  more 
thaa  one  or  two  species. 


Th;saiiDia 


Two  hundred  and  fifty-odd  years  ago 
Hooke  wrote  concerning  the  Silver-fish 
or  Fish-moth:  "It  is  a  small  Silver-shining  Worm  or 
Moth,  which  I  found  much  conversant  among  Books  and 
Papers,  and  is  supposed  to  be  that  which  corrodes  and 
eats  holes  through  leaves  and  covers;  it  appears  to  the 
naked  eye  a  small  glittering  Pearl-colored  Moth,  which, 
upoa  the  removal  of  Books  and  Papers  in  the  Summer,  is 
often  observed  very  nimbly  to  scud,  and  pack  away  to 
some  lurking  cranney,  where  it  may  the  better  protect 
itself  bora  any  appearing  dangers.  Its  head  appears  big 
and  blunt  and  its  body  tapers  frcnn  it  towards  the  tail 
smaller  and  smaller,  being  shaped  almost  like  a  carrot." 
If  such  a  creature  is  eating  your  wall  paper,  starched 
curtains  or  clothing,  photographs  or  other  belongii^s, 
your  sorrow  may  be  mitigated  by  your  interest  in  seeing 
the  most  primitive  insect  you  are  likely  to  observe  without 
special  effort.  Insects  of  this  and  related  classes  never 
have  and  never  have  had  wings;  they  just  grow  up,  from 
new-born  to  adult,  with  scarcely  as  much  change  as  occurs 
in  the  growth  of  a  dog.  The  species  just  mentioned  is 
Lepisma, saccharina  (Plate  VIII).  It  is  a  "moth"  only 
because  it  eats  furnishings  and  clothing.  A  related  species 
(domestica)  is  abundant  in  some  bake  shops  and  old 
kitchens,  running  about  even  in  hot  places,  whence  its 
Old  English  name:  Pire-brat. 
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Frequently  the  surface  of  still  pools  is 
covered  by  a  mass  of  tiny  dark  specks  of 
insects  which  spring  about,  when  disturbed,  without  even 
denting  the  surface  film.  Sometimes  similar  creatures 
are  seen  on  the  snow  during  bright  spring  days,  becoming 
a  nuisance  in  maple-sugar  camps  by  getting  into  the  sap. 
These  are  CoUembola  or  Spring-tails— -grotesque-looking 
creatures  which,  when  at  rest,  keep  the  "tail"  curved 
under  them  and  jump  by  straightening  out.  See  .S'mtn- 
Ihurus  aquaticus  in  Plate  VIII. 

PLECTOPTERA;  EPHEMEWD^ 

The  family  name  of  May-fiies  (see  Plate  VIII)  WMnes 
from  the  same  Greek  root  as  does  "  phemeral"  and, 
although  the  term  would  fit  the  adult  lives  of  most  insects, 
it  does  forcibly  apply  to  many  of  these,  the  three-weeks 
winged  life  of  CMoeon  dipterum  being  exceptional.  How- 
ever, though  the  winged  stage  may  last  but  a  day — or, 
better,  a  night — their  lives  from  egg  to  adult  are,  insectly 
speaking,  among  the  longest,  some  taking  three  years  for 
their  development.  A  female  drops  two  packages,  each 
of  which  may  contain  several  hundred  eggs,  into  the  water; 
the  packages  break  almost  immediately  and,  after  some 
time,  there  hatch  from  the  eggs  larva  with  gills  along  each 
side  of  the  abdomen  and  three  (as  a  rule)  tail  filaments. 
According  to  the  species,  these  larvae  may  swim  rather 
freely,  or  make  burrows  in  the  mud-,  not  swimming  at 
all,  or — the  sort  you  are  most  Ukely  to  notice — crawl 
about  on  the  under  side  of  submerged  stones.  Some 
feed  on  vegetable  matter;  others  are  carnivorous.  These 
larvas  molt  frequently,  twenty  times  having  been  recorded 
for  one  species,  but  the  chief  change  is  the  gradual  appear- 
ance of  wing  pads.  The  young  of  insects  having,  as  these 
do,  incomplete  metamorphosis  are  usually  called  nymphs 
instead  of  larva,  although  this  term  is  sometimes  re- 
stricted to  the  stages  in  which  the  wjag  pads  are  quite 
evident.  The  full-grown  nymphs  crawl  out  of  the  water, 
frequently  in  crowds;  the  skin  splits  down  the  back  of 
each  and  the  freed  creatures  make  short  flights.  But 
molting  is  not  over  yet.  Nature  loves  exceptions,  perhaps 
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"lest  one  good  custom  should  corrupt  the  world,"  and 
these  insects  molt  after  they  have  obtained  functional 
wings.  The  adult  form  is  now  reached  and  thousands 
may  join  in  a  joyous  dance  which  often  leads  to  an  heirless 
death,  if  near  human  habitations,  for  they  seem  unable  to 
resist  the  attraction  of  bright  lights.  Even  under  normal 
conditions  some  species  dance  a  part  of  a  night,  mate, 
lay  eggs,  and  die  before  morning.  Fish  eagerly  devour 
the  adults  which  fall  on  the  water;  and  a  favorite  dry-fly, 
"gray  drake, "  of  fishermen  is  made  in  imitation  of  these 
insects.  Plate  VIII  shows  a  typical  form.  Ephemera 
varia,  but  some  species  have  much  smaller  hind  wings  or 
even  none.  The  males  have  much  larger  compound  eyes 
than  have  the  females.  There  are  about  a  hundred 
species  in  eastern  United  States,  the  identification  of 
which  is  rather  difficult.  The  ambitious  student  is 
referred  to  Bulletin  86  of  the  New  York  State  Museum. 

ODOBATA 

The  Dragon-  and  Damsel-flies  have  been  called  "  Devil's 
Darning-needles"  and  accused  of  sewing  up  the  ears  of 
bad  boys;  "Snake-doctors"  or  "Snake-feeders"  on  the 
theory  that  they  administered  to  the  needs  of  reptiles; 
and  "Horse-stingers"  on  the  equally  mistaken  notion  • 
that  they  sting — since  no  human  had  ever  been  stung, 
horses  must  have  been.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are 
dangerous  only  to  other  insects,  but  since  Odonata  have 
relatively  strong  biting  jaws,  the  larger  species  may  give 
you  a  gentle  nip  if  you  put  your  finger  in  their  mouth. 
All  members  of  this  order  live  in  water  until  they  get  wings 
and  the  aquatic  young  catch  their  prey  in  a  very  different 
manner  from  that  practised  by  the  atrial  adults.  The 
flying  "dragon"  darts  back  and  forth  with  swift,  well- 
controlled  motions,  scooping  up  its  game  in  a  "basket" 
formed  by  its  six  extended  legs  and  the  front  of  its  thorax; 
the  young,  however,  are  sluggish  and  lie  in  wait  for  the 
unwary.  When  their  chance  comes,  a  curious  thing 
happens :  jaws  seem  to  shoot  out  from  the  mouth  and  snap 
up  the  victim.  Really,  it  is  a  jointed  lower  lip  which  is 
"extended,  and  the  "jaws"  are  hooks  on  its  end  (see  Plate 
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IX) ;  the  real  jaws  are  attached  near  the  base  of  this  lip. 
Odonata  have  incomplete  metamorphosis  but  the  pre- 
adult  stage,  although  active  and  showing  wing  cases,  does 
not  at  all  resemble  the  adult,  difiering  in  but  little  except 
size  and  the  presence  of  wing-pads  from  its  appearance 
when  i.;wly  hatched.  About  300  species  are  known  in  the 
United  States.  Bulletins  47  and  68  of  the  New  York 
State  Museum  give  technical  keys  by  Needham  for  most 
of  the  species  of  New  York  as  well  as  details  concerning 
the  curious  sexual  organs  and  other  matters  of  interest. 

ZYGOPTERA 

This  suborder  includes  the  Damsel-flies,  those  Odonata 
whose  young  breathe  by  means  of  three  leaf-like  gills 
placed  at  the  hind  end  of  their  slender  body;  the  adults, 
when  at  rest,  hold  the  wings  edge  up  and  parallel  with  the 
body  (see  LesUs,  Plate  IX).  They  arc  not  as  strong 
fliers  as  are  the  "dragons, "  and  they  are  more  frequently 
seen  flying  tandem.  In  fact,  a  male  often  grasps  with  the 
pincers  on  the  end  of  his  body  the  thorax  ot  a  female  and, 
flying  in  front  of  her,  accompanies  her  on  the  egg-laying 
excursions,  even  going  under  the  water  with  her  when  she 
descends  to  place  eggs  inside  the  stems  or  leaves  of  sub- 
merged plants.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  males  are  of  real 
assistance  on  such  occasions:  the  legs  of  Odonata  are  not 
well  fitted  for  walking  so  that  it  is  difficult  for  them  to 
crawl  up  through  the  water's  "film"  (surface  tension); 
the  joint  efforts  of  both  sexes  gets  the  male  through  and 
he  then  uses  his  wings  to  pull  the  female  out. 

As  will  be  seen  in  Plate  X,  only  the  male 
■meilciuu  Ruby-spot   is  jeweled.     Adults  are  to   be 

found  late  in  the  season,  fluttering  about 
streams  or  clustered  on  the  overhanging  branches.  The 
young  cling  to  plants  growing  in  the  current  or,  scanetimes, 
to  those  along  the  edge  of  large  ponds, 

_  The  members  of  this  large,  widely  dis- 

tributed   genus    (Plate    IX)    are    usually 
abundant   in   marshes   and   about   shallow   pools   whirfi 
contain  standing  vegetation.     Needham  has  noted  that 
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L.  tmguiculala  places  the  eggs  in  atrial  parts  of  plants 
which  are  growing  in  pools  that  usually  dry  up  in  mid- 
summer; the  young,  instead  of  hatching  as  soon  as  tiiey 
are  developed,  stay  inside  the  eggshell  until  the  plants 
die,  toward  the  end  of  the  season,  and  drop  into  the  now 
well-filled  poo! ;  development  then  goes  on  so  rapidly  that 
the  adult  stage  is  reached  before  the  pool  dries  )ip  the 
next  summer.  Probably,  however,  some  of  the  species 
lay  their  eggs  under  water. 


CaloptOTI 


The  figure  in  Plate  X  is  that  of  a  male 
Black-wing;  the  female  has  a  white  spot 
near  the  outer  end  of  the  front  margin  of 
the  front  wing  and  her  wings  are  not  so  dark.  Adults  of 
Uiis  genus  (probably  Agrion  is  a  better  name)  usually  keep 
close  to  ditches  or  small  streams  in  rocky  woods.  The 
female  maculata,  unattended  by  the  male,  lays  her  eggs 
in  the  submerged  stems  of  aquatic  plants.  The  young  of 
this  species  have  a  light  band  on  each  leg  and  gill-plate. 

ANISOPTERA 

Adults  of  this  suborder,  the  Dragon-flies,  when  at  rest, 
hold  their  wings  flat  and  extended  at  right  angles  to  the 
body.  (See  Anax,  Plate  IX.)  The  young  do  not  have 
prominent  external  gill-plates  but  the  lower  intestine  is 
thin-walled  and  they  breathe  by  absorbing  air  from  the 
water,  which  they  draw  in  and  expel  through  the  anus. 
The  young  are  stout-bodied  in  comparison  with  those  of 
Damsel-fiies,  and,  while  the  latter  swim  by  sculling,  using 
their  gills  as  oats,  the  young  Dragons  shoot  themselves 
forward  by  forcibly  expelling  the  water  from  the  rectum. 
This  may  be  seen  by  placing  one  of  them  in  a  saucer  with 
just  enough  water  to  cover  the  hind  end  of  its  body.  The 
adults  are,  perhaps,  the  strongest  fliers  of  all  insects. 
There  are  two  families,  each  with  subfamiUes  not  all  of 
which  are  mentioned  here. 

JEscBumM 

The  adults  rf  the  subfamily  GomphiiiK  are  usually 
clear  winged  and  have  bodies  striped  black  and  green  or 
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yellow;  they  do  not  seem  to  fly  as  much  in  pure  aportive- 
ness  as  do  some  of  their  relatives.  The  females,  espedally 
io-  June,  skim  the  surface  of  ponds  and  streams,  striking 
the  tip  of  their  abdomen  into  the  wat«r.  At  each  dip 
gelatin-covered  eggs  are  depodted;  the  gelatin  dissolves; 
the  e^s  drop  to  the  muddy  bottom;  and  there,  covered 
with  sijt,  the  wide,  flat  young  lie  in  wait  for  their  food. 

Needham  calls  the  subfamily  jGschnince  "  the  largest, 
fleetest,  and  most  voradous  of  our  dragon  flies."  Many 
of  them  hunt  well  into  twilight.  The  young  are  clean, 
slender-bodied,  active  climbers  among  green  plants  along 
the  borders  of  ponds  and  streams.  The  following  are 
two  of  the  common  species. 

^^  This  species  (Plate  IX)  is  found  in  China, 

i,uj„  Siberia,    throughout    the   Western    Hemi- 

sphere from  Alaska  to  Costa  Rica,  and  in 
various  Pacific  Islands.  The  clear  wings  are  at  least  two 
inches  long;  the  thorax  and  head  are  bright  green;  and 
in  front  of  the  eyes  is  a  round,  black  spot  surrounded,  first, 
by  a  yellow  ring,  and,  then,  by  a  ring  of  dark  blue.  The 
yoimg  are  sure  to  be  found  by  'hose  who  look  for  them 
and  the  dry  shell,  out  of  which  the  adult  came  during  the 
night,  is  frequently  seen  clinging  to  the  stems  of  plants 
wliich  grow  out  of  or  near  water. 

This  species  (Plate  XI)  might  be  con- 
fused with  A.  Junius  except  that  it  is  larger 
and  has  a  T-shaped,   instead  of  a  round, 
spot  in  front  of  its  eyes.     It  is  the  largest  of  our  dragons 
and  one  which  frequently  gets  into  buildings. 

LiBELLULIDS 

Some  of  our  commonest  species  belong  here  and  they 
are  collectively  called  Skimmers  from  their  habit  of  sailing 
back  and  forth  close  to  the  ground  or  water.  They 
frequently  rest  on  bare  branches  or  tall  grass  stems  and 
seem  ever  ready  to  dart  after  a  fly  or  to  drive  off  another 
Dragon  poaching  on  their  preserve.  The  females  do  not 
place  thdr  eggs  in  plants  but  either  drop  them  loosely  or 
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hang  them  in  gelatinous  strings  on  aquatic  vegetation. 
Such  a  string  may  contain  more  than  100,000  e^s. 

This  species  (Plate  XII)  of  the  suMamily 
^^'*"''*  Cordulina:  is  called  Water-prince.  It  will 
test  your  skill  with  the  net,  as  it  is  a  splendid 
flyer  and  rarely  at  rest.  Adults  are  to  be  found  from  May 
to  midsummer  along  muddy,  reed-grown  banks.  The 
yoimg  live  on  the  bottom  among  detritus  or  on  submerged 
logs.  Not  being  good  climbers,  the  nymphs  usually  seek  a 
broad  supporting  surface,  evea  some  distance  from  the 
water,  when  they  are  ready  to  split  down  the  back  and 
free  the  adult.  The  female  flies  alone  when  depositing  her 
eggs  and  makes  her  dips  some  distance  apart  in  open  water. 

The  remainder  of  the  species  mentioned  here  belong  to 

the  subfamily  LibelluUns. 

The  Ambei^wing  is  one  of  the  anallest 
d*^^""*  °^  °'"'  '™^  dragon-flies  and  may  be  easily 
recc^nized  by  reference  to  Plate  X.  It 
flies,  rather  slowly  and  clumsily,  in  May  and  June,  fre- 
quently resting,  and  hiding  completely  if  a  cloud  but  cover 
the  sun. 

LitwUnU  Individuals  of  this  genus  are  common 

and  conspicuous.  The  young  are  elongate, 
tapering,  and  provided  with  hairs  which  collect  a  conceal- 
ing covering  of  silt.  L.  puichella  (see  Plate  X)  frequents 
ponds;  the  females  do  not  have  the  spaces  between  the 
spots  so  white  as  do  the  males.  L.  semifasciala  (Plate 
XI)  appears  even  before  the  middle  of  May,  usually  about 
woodland  brooks.  The  basal  portions  of  the  wings  of  L. 
luctaosa  (Plate  XII)  are  brownish  or  black;  the  outer 
portions  are  clear  except  that  the  old  males  have  the 
middle  chalky  white  and  the  females  have  brownish  tips. 

This  frequenter  of  ponds  and  ditches,  the 

^^j^        White-tail   (Plate  XI),   usually  holds  its 

wings    slanting    forward    and    downward 

when  at  rest    The  females  and  young  males  have  the 
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brown  body  marked  with  yellow,  but  the  old  males  are 
powdered  with  white. 

Three  of  our  most  beautiful  small  species 
bekmg  to  this  genus.  C.  epomna  (Plate 
XII)  is  adult  in  late  June  and  early  July  along  the  borders 
of  ponds  and  in  the  neighboring  fields.  C.  etisa  has  a 
small  rounded  spot  of  brown  on  each  front  wing  just 
beyond  the  place  where  eponina  has  a  brown  band.  C. 
omata  (Plate  XII)  is  found  along  the  Atlantic  coast  from 
Maine  to  Florida. 

Many  of  tbe  species  of  this  large  genus 
have  brilliant  red  bodies.  They  frequently 
fly  far  from  their  marshy  home.  The  only  one  of  our 
common  species  which  has  wi:^  markings  is  S.  semKinctum 
(Plate  XII). 

Plbcoptbba 

All  observant  trout  fishermen  have  noticed  on  the  stones 
in  rapid  streams  tiordes  of  flat  larva;  (nymphs)  clii^ing 
tightly  or  scuttling  from  place  to  place.  They  usually 
belong  to  this  group  (see  Plate  XIII),  as  may  be  told  by 
the  two  tail  filaments,  two  tarsal  claws  and  the  thread- 
like gills,  if  any,  at_the  bases  of  the  legs.  There  is  only 
one  family,  Ferlid.£,  the  common  name  being  Stone<  or 
Salmon-flies.  They  never  have  gills'  along  the  sides  of 
the  abdomen,  although  there  may  be  gills  at  the  bases  of 
the  tail  filaments;  the  thoracic  gills  are  not  large  and  the 
smaller  species  have  none  at  all,  depending  upon  the 
thinness  of  the  skin  on  their  underside  for  the  transfer 
of  osygen.  Since  the  breathing  apparatus  is  so  poorly 
developed,  they  are  largely  confined  to  well-a6rated  water. 
They  feed  upon  other  aquatic  animals  and  are  eagerly 
eaten  by  trout,  making  excellent  wet  bait.  Especially 
during  the  first  warm  days  of  spring,  the  full-grown  nymphs 
crawl  out  on  stones  or  logs  and  the  adults  leave  the 
nymphal  skin,  which,  complete  even  to  the  linii^  of  the 
main  trachea  and  of  the  fore-gut,  is  hooked  to  the  molting 
place.  The  adults  are  gray  or  greenish,  usually  with  two 
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tail  filaments,  hind  wings  larger  than  tbe  front  ones  and, 
in  some  cases,  with  curious  reminiscences  of  their  fonner 
lifeifai  degenerate  gills  at  the  bases  of  the  legs.  A  single 
female  may  lay  as  many  as  6,ooo  eggs,  dropping  them 
either  promiscuously  into  the  water  or  done  up  in  a  loose 
packet.  Less  than  a  hundred  specieSNhave  been  describe 
from  North  America. 

Megaloptsra 

This  "pigeon-hole"  in  the  classification  of  insects 
contains  the  former  Neuropterous  family  Sialididas.  As 
an  Order,  it  now  has  two  families  of  its  own:  SiALIDlD^K 
(in  a  limited  sense)  and  Cohydalid^.  Before  telling 
about  the  only  species  concerning  which  I  have  actually 
been  asked  by  laymen,  I  will  slip  in  a  few  words  about  some 
of  its  relatives.  This  order  is  probably  more  primitive 
than  Neuroptera  and  its  members  differ  from  Neuroptera 
in  having  the  hind  wings  broad  at  the  base  and  folded, 
fan-like,  when  at  rest.  Species  of  Sialis  (the  only  genus 
in  Sialidida)  are  called  Alder-flies  or  Orl-Sies  and  differ 
from  other  members  of  the  order  in  having  no  ocelli. 
Their  larvie  are  aquatic;  carnivorous;  each  of  the  first 
seven  segments'  of  their  abdomen  bears  a  pair  of  five- 
jointed  appendages,  and  a  similar  (but  longer  and  un- 
jointed)  appendage  forms  a  kind  of  taiL  The  larvs  live 
buried  in  the  bottom  of  streams  but  they  crawl  out  and 
bury  themselves  in  above-water  earth  to  pupate — all 
Megaloptera  have  complete  metamorphosis  and  so  do 
pupate.  The  CorydaUd*  differ  from  the  Sialidida  by- 
having  three  ocelli,  when  adult,  and  two  hooked  fleshy 
projections,  instead  of  a  single  "tail,"  on  the  hind  end 
of  the  abdomen  of  the  larva.  The  family  is  divided  into 
genera,  two  of  which  concern  us;  Chatdiodes,  in  which 
the  adults  have  the  hind  comers  of  the  head  rounded,  and 
the  larva:  have  no  hair-Hke  tufts  at  the  bases  of  the  lateral 
filaments  of  the  abdomen;  and  Corydalis,  in  which  the 
adults  have  the  hind  comers  of  the  head  sharply  angled 
and  the  larvs  have  hair-like  tufts  at  the  bases  of  the  lateral 
Slainents.  The  species  of  Ckauliodes  are  called  Fish- 
flies.     The  adults  are  grayish  or  brownish,  with  whitish 
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spots  or  bands,  and  have  feathered  antenna.  The  larvs 
are  aquatic,  but  do  not  favor  swift  streams.  Pupation 
takes  place  out  of  the  water,  in  rotten  logs  or  in  the  earth. 
Now  we  come  to  the  creature  laymen  ask  about. 

I  can  QOt  give  all  the  nicknames  and 
^^'  have  no  preference;  some  of  those  I  have 

heard  are  Dobson-fly,  for  the  adult,  and, 
for  the  larva,  Hellgrammite,  Dobson,  Crawler,  Hell-devil, 
Hell-diver,  Conniption-bug,  and  Arnly.  Others  have 
been  published,  but  when  I  read  this  short  list  to  my  ten- 
year-old  she  said  "It  must  be  an  awful-looking  thing." 
Whatever  its  appearance  (Plate  XIII),  the  larvas  make 
irresistible  bait  for  basa  and  many  of  us  have  turned  over 
stones  in  swift  streams  looking  for  them  with  that  end  in 
view.  In  the  May  or  June  that  the  larvse  are  full-grown, 
a  matter  of  probably  three  years,  they  crawl  out  on  the 
bank  and  pupate  under  stones,  the  adults  emerging  several 
weeks  later.  Now,  the  male  is  not  as  terrible  as  he 
looks.  Those  long  jaws  are  to  embrace  the  female  when 
mating.  The  female's  jaws  are  short,  stubby  and  much 
more  likely  to  pinch.  Two  to  three  thousand  e^s  are 
laid  in  a  whitish,  rounded  mass  on  a  leaf,  or  some  other 
object,  which  overhai^  a  stream. 

Nbd&optsba 

As  previously  mentioned,  the  Sialididss  and  Corydalids 
are  considered  by  many  authorities  to  be  Neuroptera. 
Neuroptera,  in  a  limited  sense,  are  not  only  terrestrial  but, 
in  some  cases,  inhabitants  of  the  dryest  deserts.  Meta- 
morphosis is  complete.  There  are  eight  or  t«n  interesting 
families  but  members  of  only  two  of  them  are  commonly 
noticed  by  laymen. 

The  following  is  a  key  to  certain  of  the  Neuroptera. 
I.    Anteniue  enlarged  toward  the  tip;  club-shaped,  or 

with  a  terminal  knob MykheleonidjG, 

Anteniue  without  terminal  enlargement a. 

a.    Front  legs  fitted  for  seizing  prey,  stouter  than  the 

other  legs;  attached  to  the  front  end  of  an  extremely  long 

j>rothorax.     Some,  at  least,  of  the  larvs  live  parasitically 
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in  the  nests  of  spiders  and  wasps,  and  pupate  there  with- 
in a  silken  cocoon MantispidjE. 

Front  legs  not  thicker  than  other  legs  and  not  fitted 
for  grasping 3- 

3.  Wings  with  few,  simple  veins,  and  covered  with  a 
whitish  powder.  Minute  and  rare  insects  whose  larvs 
feed  on  aphids CoNiOPTERYGiD.fi, 

WingB  with  many  veins  and  not  covered  with  whitish 
powder 4. 

4.  Wing-veins  all  ending  in  a  succession  of  S3'mmetrical 
forks.  Chkysopu>£  (antennee  threadlike)  and  Heheko- 
BiiD.e  (antenna  either  like  a  string  of  beads  or  comb-like). 

Wing-velns  meeting  the  outer  margin  of  the  wii^ 
in  straight  lines.  Insects  nowput  in  the  order  Megaloptera 
(p.  52). 


Ufimeleoolda 


The  "common"  name,  Ant-lion,  given 
to  members  of  this  family  is  a  translatioa 
of  the  real  name  and  both  are  poor,  for  one  could  scarcely 
imagine  a  lion  digging  a  trap  in  which  to  catch  its  prey. 
The  ant-hon's  trap  is  ingeniousi  it  is  a  pit  made  in  sand  or 
loose  soil.  The  larva  is  hidden  at  the  bottom  (see  the 
cross-section  shown  in  Plate  XIV).  When  an  ant  or  some 
other  insect  steps  over  the  edge,  it  tumbles  into  the  waiting 
jaws  below,  often  being  assisted  in  its  downfall  by  a 
shower  of  sand  thrown  up  by  the  hidden  lion.  Pupation. 
takes  place,  underground,  inside  a  spherical  silken  cocoon. 
The  adults  are  delicate,  gauzy-winged  creatures  which  are 
frequently  attracted  to  fights ;  in  fact,  they  were  so  common 
as  to  be  troublesome  one  summer  when  I  was  collecting 
moths  in  ^he  arid  Southwest.  A  favorite  place  for  the 
pits  of  some  species  is  underneath  shed  roofs. 


ChiTSOpldv 


In  his  Book  of  Bugs  Harvey  Sutherland 
says  of  the  Aphis-fion;  "Its  mother,  the 
golden-eyed  lace-wing  fly,  is  a  dear,  sweet  thing,  that  you 
would  think  fit  only  to  go  on  an  Easter  card,  so  pale  and 
iesthetic  are  her  light-green  wings.  But  her  children  are 
such  Tegular  little  'diwels'  that  she  dare  not  lay  her  egga 
in  one  mass,  for  the  first  one  out  would  eat  up  aU  the  rest. 
So  she  spins  a  lot  of  stalks  of  stiff  silk  and  sticks  one  ^^ 
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oa  the  end  of  each,  thereby  giving  each  young  one  a 
chance  for  its  life."  The  captious  would  remark  that  a 
given  egg  and  its  stalk  are  arranged  before  another  stalk  is 
made,  but  the  final  efiect  is  the  same  {see  Plate  XIV). 
The  principal  genus  of  this  family  is  Chrysopa,  including 
about  a  dozen  species  in  most  parts  of  the  country  but  the 
species  all  look  pretty  much  alike.  They  come  every  year 
oa  my  honeysuckle  and  J  bring  more  from  the  fields  and 
turn  them  loose  in  my  garden,  I  have  never  conadered, 
carefullv,  the  moral  side  of  such  an  action  but  I  am  sure 
the  owners  of  the  "fields"  would  tell  me  I  was  welcome 
if  I  showed  them  the  Chrysopa— they  wouldn't  know  what 
a  splendid  help  these  insects  are  in  keeping  down  aphids 
(plant  lice).  One  Sunday  afternoon  I  tried  to  see  how 
many  such  pests  a  single  Chrysopa  would  eat;  1  have 
forgotten  what  the  count  was  when  I  stopped  but  I  know 
that  I  got  tired  before  the  aphis-Uon  did  and  t  tiaued  it 
loose  oa  the  honeysuckle  to  keep  up  the  good  work.  The 
larva  spins  a  delicate  silken  cocoon  in  which  to  pupate; 
the  cocoon  opens  like  a  box  when  the  adult  is  ready  to 
emei^e.  The  odor  of  the  adult  is  not  always  as  delicate 
as  the  appearance;  they  are  sometimes  common  about 
lights  so   that   you   can  easily  determine   this  yourself. 

The  larva:  of  Hemerobiid,e  are  also  "aphis-lions";  the 
adults  have  brownish  or  smoky  wings  instead  of  Ereenish. 

HBCOPTEKA 

Adult  males  of  the  genus  Panorpa  (see  Plate  XV)  have 
a  pair  of  claspers  at  the  end  of  their  abdomen  by  means  of 
which  they  hold  the  females  while  mating.  These  claspers 
and  the  tumed-up  slender  body  suggest  the  sting  of  a. 
scorpion,  hence  the  common  name  Scorpion-flics,  but  tbey 
are  harmless.  The  larvae,  as  far  as  known,  are  carnivorous 
and  live  on  or  just  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  es- 
pecially if  it  be  moist.  All  the  adults  of  this  order  have 
beak-like  mouths  and,  if  they  feed  at  all,  are  probably 
carnivorous.  Certainly,  adults  of  Billacus  {Plate  XV), 
althoi:gh  they  look  something  like  craneflies  with  too  many 
wings  and  appear  to  be  asleep  much  of  the  time,  wake  up 
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in  time  to  catch  unwary  flies;  but  the  small  (less  than  .25 
in.  long}  species  of  Boreus,  which  have  no  wings  and  are 
found  on  the  snow  in  the  Northern  States,  must  find  poor 
picking  there. 

TSICHOPTERA 

These  insects  have  an  incidental  interest  in  being  near 
s  of  butterSies  and  moths,  but  they  need 
i  glory  to  give  them  an  appeal.  They  have 
complete  metamorphosis,  and,  although  the  adults  are 
aerial,  the  larvie  and  pupK  are  aquatic.  The  name  of  the 
order  signifies  "hairy  winged";  the  hair  is,  however,  often 
difficult  to  see  without  a  lens  and  sometimes  it  is  almost  as 
scale-like  as  in  some  Lepidoptera.  The  adults  are  fre- 
quently attracted  to  our  porch  Ughts,  with  many  people 
passing  for  moths  that  hold  their  wings  trimly  against  the 
sides  of  their  bodies  and  have  very  long  antennie.  The 
larvae  are  popularly  called  Caddice-  or  Caddis-worms — 
the  term  coming  from  a  German  word  for  "bait"  because 
they  were  used  for  that  purpose.  In  these  days  of  dry 
flies  the  adults  serve  as  models  for  such  favorites  as  the 
Duns.  Most  of  the  larv^  make  portable  houses  for 
themselves  (see  Plate  XV).  Pkrygansa  interrupta  and 
Plalycentropus  maculipennis,  both  living  in  still  water,  use 
light  material,  the  former  clipping  pieces  of  leaves  and 
neatly  fastening  the  edges  together,  the  latter  cutting 
small  sticks  in  short  lengths  and  arranging  them  crossways 
of  its  body.  Holaitna  cinerea,  Nolidobia  americana  (case, 
a  narrow  cone),  Psilelreta  frontalis  (a  similar  case  but 
blunter,  nearly  cyUndricalj,  and  Helicopsyche  annvlicomis 
all  live  in  ruaniag  water  and  build  of  sand.  Halesus  argus 
also  lives  in  running  water  but  weights  the  case  of  sticks 
with  stones  and  shells,  not  always  being  careful  to  select 
unoccupied  shells  either.  Inthese  and  many  other  such 
instances,  the  larvx  go  about  with  only  their  heads  and 
legs  stickily  out  of  their  homes  and  are  ever  ready  to 
withdraw  even  those  on  approach  of  danger.  The 
materials  used  in  constructing  the  cases  are  fastened 
together  with  silk;  when  time  for  pupation  comes,  the 
whole  case  is  anchored  with  silken  cords  to  some  under- 
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water  support,  the  ends  are  covered  with  a  loose  dlk 
netting  and  the  change  occui^  ia  the  privacy  of  the  larval 
home.  Polyccntropus  lucidits  builds  a  stationary,  tunnel- 
like dwelling  in  the  silt  where  the  current  is  slight  and 
species  of  Hydropsyche  build  stone  ones,  whicfi  are  anchored 
to  larger  stones  in  places  where  the  current  is  swift. 
With  the  possible  exception  of  Hydropsyche,  caddice- 
worms  seem  to  be  vegetarians.  Hydropsyche  may  be 
carnivorous  and  Hydropsyche  analis  has  long  been  an 
object  of  interest  with  those  who  know.  Its  larva  lives 
in  the  very  swiftest  of  streams  in  a  rather  rude,  but  firmly 
fastened,  hut  of  pebbles  aad  debris;  not  far  from  its  door 
it  makes  a  net  (see  Plat6  XV)  between  small  stones  or  on 
the  top  of  some  large  stone  where  it  is  in  the  current's 
sweep.  This  net  is  always  placed  across  stream  and  its 
top  is  often  framed  with,  sticks.  Now  all  H.  analis  needs 
do,  when  hungry,  is  to  go  out  of  its  hut  and  eat  whatever 
food  the  net  has  caught.  On  such  excursions  it  keeps 
hold  of  a  strand  of  silk  which  has  one  end  fastened  to  the 
door  so  that  it  can  pull  itself  back  if  the  current  should 
loosen  its  footing.  Pupation  takes  place  in  the  larval 
dwelling,  but  how  about  the  adult?  Most  insects  slowly 
work  their  way  out  of  the  pupal  case  and  then  rest  for 
some  tame  until  their  wings  are  dry  and  strong.  This 
wotdd  never  do  for  H.  analis,  nor  for  many  other  species  of 
Trichopteia,  since  fish  would  snap  them  up  even  if  the  cur- 
rent did  not  overpower  them.  It  is  said  that  the  pupa  leaves 
its  protective  case,  swims  to  the  surface,  and  instantly  the 
adult  shoots  out  of  the  pupal  skin  and  flies  away. 

The  classification  of  adult  caddice-flies  is  not  easy  and, 
as  the  chief  interest  is  in  the  larvie,  the  following  key, 
based  oa  larval  characters,  is  given.  It  is  a  modification 
of  one  in  Bulletin  47  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Museum  and 
includes  the  principal  families. 

I.  Head  bent  downward  at  an  angle  with  the  body; 
tubercles  usually  present  on  the  basal  abdominal  s^ment; 
gill  filament,  when  present,  simple  (except  in  some  Limno- 

philidse),  lateral  fringe  usually  present a. 

Head  in  line  with  the  main  axis  of  the  body;  tubercles 
and  lateral  fringe  absent;  gill  filaments,  when  present, 

branched , 5. 
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a.  Hind  legs  not  more  than  twice  as  long  as  the  front 
legs 3- 

Hind  legs  more  than  twice  as  long  as  the  front;  ^^ 
domtnal  constrictions  slight.  Cylindrical  case  of  sand  and 
small  atones Leptocerid^. 

3.  Head  longitudinally  elliptic,  at  slight  angle  with  the 
body;  only  head  and  pronotum  chitinized;  abdominal 
constrictions  deep;  hind  legs  slightly  longer  than  the  front. 
Case  of  vegetable  matter  laid  longitudinally  and  forming 
a  spiral,  widening  at  the  anterior  end Phryganeid*. 

Head  oval  to  round;  usually  more  of  the  thorax  than 
the  pronotum  chitinized ;  abdominal  constrictions  slight.  .4. 

4.  Lateral  fringe  well  developed.     Cases  various 

LlMNOPHILID£. 

Lateral  fringe  slightly  developed.  Case  of  sand  or 
small  stones Seiiicostomatid«. 

5.  Abdomen  much  thicker  than  the  thorax.  Case 
Iddney-shaped,  of  small  stones;  or  flat  and  parchment- 
like  '. HydboptilidjE. 

Abdomen  little,  if  any,  thicker  than  thorax 6. 

6.  Hind  legs  about  the  same  length  as  the  front  ones. 
No  portable  larval  case Hydhopsychid^. 

Hind  legs  a  little  longer  than  the  front  ones.  No 
larval  cases Rhtacophilid^. 


Tbe  ancestral  tree  of  insects  is  buried  to 
The  AoMs-  beyond  the  origin  of  the  branches  in  the 
obUvion  of  the  past.  We  have  been  look- 
ing at  the  lower  part  of  certain  branches  and  on  one 
of  them  we  got  rather  close  to  the  roots  when  we  were 
examining  "  the  most  primitive  insects."  Partly  for 
convenience,  but  also  because  the  branches  are  so  tangled 
and  their  points  of  union  are  so  hidden,  we  have  not  kept 
to  a  single  branch.  When  we  were  at  the  Trichoptera, 
we  were  near  the  point  where  one  of  them  blossoms  out 
into  Lepidoptera.  It  is  believed  that  incomplete  meta- 
morphosis is  one  of  the  signs  of  primitiveness  and  we  will 
now  go  down  near  the  trunk  again  but  in  another  part  of 
the  tree.  Rather  than  start  with  forms  not  usually  noticed 
by  any  but  professionals,  we  will  begin  with  earwigs: 
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Dbriuptera 

The  name  of  the  order  alludes  to  the  skin-like,  really 
leather-like,  front  wings.  Another  name  which  is  some- 
times used  is  EuplcKoptera  and  alludes  to  the  skill  with 
which  they  fold  their  hind  wings.  Grant  Allen,  in  his 
essay  on  Those  Horrid  Earwigs,  has  written  entertain- 
ingly of  this  matter.  They  sometimes  come  to  porch 
lights  but  are  not  really  common  with  us.  Of  the  nick- 
name, Allen  says:  "It  is  called  earwig,  gossips  will  tell 
you,  because  it  creeps  into  the  ears  of  incautious  sleepers 
in  the  open  air,  and  so  worms  its  way  to  the  brain,  where, 
if  you  will  believe  the  purveyors  of  folk-lore  natural  history, 
it  grows  to  a  gigantic  size,  'as  big  as  a  goose's  egg,'  and 
finally  kills  its  unhappy  victim.  It  is  true,  science  knows 
nothing  of  this  form  of  brain-disease ;  it  has  tried  the  case 
before  an  impartial  tribunal  and  the  earwig  has  left  the 
court  without  a  stain  on  its  character." 

Earwigs  are  easily  confused  with  Staphalimd  (and  some 
other)  beetles  because  the  front  wings  of  neither  cover  the 
body,  but  earwigs  may  be  distinguished  by  their  having 
pincers  on  behind  (compare  Plates  XVI  and  LXXV). 
These  insects  are  nocturnal;  by  day  they  Uve  under  stones, 
in  decayed  wood,  in  earthworm  burrows  and  the  like.  It 
seems  to  be  a  mistake  about  their  feeding  on  plants;  they 
are  probably  entirely  carnivorous  and  go  on  plants  to  look 
tor  dead  or  living  insects,  to  eat.  The  mother  sits  on  a 
cluster  of  eggs  like  a  brooding  hen  in  order  to  guard  them, 
not  for  incubation  since  insects  are  "cold-blooded."  The 
young  resemble  their  parents  except  that  they  have  no 
wings  and  they  are  said  to  stick  rather  closely  to  mother 
for  some  time  after  they  are  hatched.  All  the  common 
species  in  the  Northeast  are  transatlantic  introductions. 
Anisolabis  mariiima  measures  nearly,  or  quite,  an  inch  in 
length  when  adult  and  lacks  wings.  It  is  found  under  the 
wash-up  on  the  sea  beacli.  The  antennal  joints  of  For- 
ficula  are  cylindrical;  auricularia,  common  in  England,  is 
one  .of  several  species  found  in  greenhouses  here.  The 
antennal  joints  of  Labia  minor  (Plate  XVI)  are  wider  at 
the  apices  than  at  the  bases ;  it  is  our  most  common  inland 
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Orthoptbka 

For  the  sake  of  simplicity,  and  to  conform  vrith  other 
books  you  ma^y  sec,  we  will  include  roaches,  mautids,  and 
walking  sticks  in  this  order,  calling  them  families,  although 
good  authorities  consider  each  of  them  to  be  a  separate 
order.  The  earwigs  were  formerly  classed  as  Orthop- 
tera  but  are  now  generally  conceded  the  raok  of  an 
order.  All  have  incomplete  metamorphosis.  A  useful 
paper  for  students  in  the  Northeast  is  by  B,  H.  Walden, 
BulL  No.  16,  State  Geol,  and  Nat,  Hist,  Survey  of  Con- 


Blattida 

These  are  the  Roaches.  I  like  the  spirit  in  which 
Sutherland  views  these  none  too  well  liked  creatures: 
"It  the  test  of  nobility  is  antiquity  of  family,  then  the 
ojckroach  that  hides  behind  the  kitchen  sink  is  the  true 
aristocrat.  He  does  not  date  back  merely  to  the  three 
brothers  that  came  over  in  1640  or  to  William  the  Con- 
queror. Wherever  there  have  been  great  epoch-makinE 
movements  of  people  he  has  been  with  them  heart  and 
soul,  without  possessing  any  particular  religious  convic- 
tions or  political  ambitions.  It  is  not  so  much  that  he 
approves  of  their  motives  as  that  he  likes  what  they  have 
to  eat.  Since  ever  a  ship  turned  a  foamy  furrow  in  the 
sea  he  has  been  a  passenger,  not  a  paying  one  certainly, 
but  still  a  passenger.  But  man  himself  is  but  a  creature 
of  the  last  twenty  minutes  or  so  compared  with  the  cock- 
roach, for,  from  its  crevice  by  the  kitchen  sink,  it  can 
point  its  antennae  to  the  coal  in  the  hod  and  say:  'Wbeo. 
that  was  being  made  my  family  was  already  well- 
established.'  " 

This  hyphenate  was  named  by  linnseus 

^^'''^tu,  long  before  the  war  and  he  projiably  did  not 

mean    to    in^nuate    anything,    although 

certain  "scientific  gents"  have  played  such  tricks.     As  a 
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matter  of  fact,  this  household  guest  probably  accompanied 
our  ancestors  when  they  moved  into  Europe  from  Asia. 
It  got  the  name  of  Croton-bug  because  it  first  attracted 
general  attention  in  New  York  about  the  time  Crotoa 
water  was  put  in.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  thing 
about  the  species  is  the  way  the  mother  carries  around  her 
package  of  eggs  sticking  out  of  the  hind  end  of  her  body 
(see  Plate  XVI). 

Linnaeus  is  responsible  for  the  geographic 
■ '*taii«  name  of  this  species  too,  and  also  of  the  next 

and  the  neitt.  He  was  a  sort  of  Mrs.  Wiggs. 
Only  the  male  of  the  Oriental  Roach  (Plate  XVI)  gets 
functional  wings— a  rather  common  arrangement  among 
insects  and  one  which  does  not  seem  quite  fair  as  it  means 
that  the  lady  must  vtaJk  when  she  wishes  to  establish  her 
family  in  a  new  place.  Perhaps  the  "black  beetle"  (!) 
did  start  from  the  Orient;  like  most  of  the  roaches  which 
are  directly  associated  with  man,  it  is  now  cosmopolitan. 


Periplueta 


This  genus  is  occasionally  brought  to  our 
attention  by  the  large,  trim  P.  amaicana 
(Plate  XVI,  which  also  shows  an  egg-capsule)  from  the 
South.  Sometimes  we  see  P.  australasia,  not  so  elongate 
and  wearing  yellow  shoulder  stripes  lengthwise  of  its 
front  wings. 

Those  who  go  afield  find  species  of  IschnopUra  under 
loose  bark,  independent  country  folk  which  never  live  in. 
towns.  In  the  tropics,  there  are  not  only  roaches  which 
are  much  lai^er  than  ours  but  also  species  which  seem  more 
beautiful  to  us;  one  such  genus  is  Panchlora  (Plate  XIX), 
members  of  wiiich  frequently  make  the  trip  north  in 
bunches  of  bananas.  By  the  way,  in  addition  to  eating 
our  food,  clothing,  etc.,  roaches  help  us  Mil  our  bedbug^, 
if  we  have  any. 

Mantida 

One  of  the  favorite  attitudes  {see  Plate  XVII)  of  these 

creatures  is  supposed  to  be  devout  and  has  given  them  the 

name   of    "Praying   Mantids."    I   hate   to   go   against 
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authority  but  the  pose  does  not  seem  to  me  devout  and  I 
know  that  the  mantis  is  seeking  whom  it  may  devour; 
see  those  big  eyes  and  aspecially  those  spines  on  the  jaw- 
Uke  front  legs.  Please  do  not  accuse  me  of  punning  when 
I  suggest  that  they  be  called  "PreyingMantids."  Other 
riames  are  Devil's  Rear  Horses  and  Soothsayers;  while,  in 
the  South  they  are  believed  to  poison  stock  with  the 
brownish  fluid  from  their  mouths  and  are  called  Mule- 
killers.  They  are  the  only  insects  that  can  look  over  their 
shoulders.  Our  northern  native  species  (Slagmomantis 
Carolina)  does  not  get  farther  north  than  southern  New 
Jersey.  It  is  2  or  3  in.  long ;  the  males  and  some  females 
are  grayish  brown  except  for  the  body  and  feet  which  are 
sometimes  greenish;  the  females  may  be  wholly  green. 
The  egg-mass  shown  in  Plate  XVH  is  a  trifle  small.  The 
European  Mantis  reiigiosa  has  apparently  established 
itself  in  central  New  Yorlc,  Including  the  wings  which 
extend  beyond  the  tip  of  the  abdomen,  it  is  about  2)4 
in.  long;  it  is  either  brown  or  green.  The  Oriental  Fara- 
teaodera  sinensis  is  now  fairly  common  about  Philadelpliia 
and  is  being  introduced  into  other  parts  of  the  country. 
It  is  quite  lai£e,  especially  the  female,  attaining  a  length 
of  3X  in.  or  more;  the  broad,  green,  front  margin  of  the 
front  wings  is  sharply  separated  from  the  much  larger 
brown  portion.  The  egg-mass  of  sinensis  is  shaped  hke  a 
short,  broad  cornucopia;  the  eggs  are  protected  by  a 
brownish  substance  somewhat  like  dried  foam.  Several 
other  species  occur  in  the  South.  All  are  very  beneficial 
dnce  they  destroy  large  numbers  of  injurious  insects. 
They  are  qiute  handless  to  man  and,  indeed,  make  good 


PhasmidiE 

In  the  tropics,  where  this  family,  the  Walking  Sticks, 
is  at  home,  many  of  the  species  have  wings,  but  the  north- 
ern representatives,  Diapkeromera  Jemorata  and  Manomera 
Malchleyi,  are  wingless— sticks  without  leaves  (see  Plate 
XVII).  These  curious  insects,  which  may  be  either 
brown  or  green,  are  not  really  rare  as  far  north  as  New 
York,  but,  as  they  look  so  like  twigs  and  never  fly,  they 
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are  rarely  seen  b;  the  iajman  except  when  they  are  so 
uausually  abundant  as  to  be  destructive.  They  feed  on 
the  leaves  of  Ahnost  any  sort  of  tree.  The  shot-like  eggs 
are  dropped  dngly  and  promiscuonsly  to  the  ground  where 
they  lie  over  winter,  or  possibly  over  two  winters.  I  once 
found  these  insects  so  abundant  in  a  Pennsylvania  locality 
that  the  trees  were  all  but  stripped  of  leaves  and  the 
dropping  eggs  sounded  like  rain. 

The  remainder  of  the  Orthc^rtera  typically  have  the 
hind  femora  enlarged  and  thickened  for  leaping. 

ACKIDIDA 

By  remembering  that  the  antcmue  are  always  much 
shorter  than  the  body,  one  has  no  difficulty  in  recognizing 
this  family  of  Grasshoppers.  The  migratory  Rocky 
Mountain  Locust  {Melanoplus  spretus),  which  occasion- 
ally has  been  so  destructive  in  our  West,  and  the  Biblical 
locusts,  which  were  eaten  with  wild  honey,  belong  here. 
Some  species  make  a  rasping  sound  by  rubbing  their  hind 
legs  against  their  front  wings  (tegmina) ;  others  rattle, 
while  flying,  their  hind  wings  against  the  tegmina.  These 
sounds  are  primarily  amorous  serenades  and  Nature's 
serenades  without  attentive  ears  would  be  even  mxxi 
curious  than  the  ears  for  which  the  grasshoppers  perfonn. 
In  this  family  there  is  an  auditory  oi^an  on  each  side  of  the 
first  abdominal  segment,  just  above  and  back  of  the  places 
where  the  large  hind  femora  start.  Notice  the  clear  roimd 
spot  on  the  next  grasshopper  you  catch.  Short-homed 
grasshoppers,  as  a  rule,  lay  their  e^s  in  clusters,  under- 
ground (Plate  XVIII);  perhaps  you  have  noticed,  in  the 
fall  of  the  year,  femalesalong  the  path  with  liieir  abdomens 
sunk  to  the  base  in  a  small  hole  which  they  had  made  by 
pushing  aside  the  earth. 


T*tti^D» 


These  small  grasshoppers,  the  Grouse 
Locusts,  are  distinguished  from  their  rela- 
tives by  their  pronotum  extending  back  to,  or  beyond,  the 
tip  of  the  abdomen.  There  are  numerous  species,  some 
of  which  are  quite  variable  and  one  of  which  (Acrydium 
omalus)  is  shown  in  Plate  XVIII,  Four  genera  may  be 
separated  as  follows; 
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B  with  21  or  32  joints TeUigidea. 

Anteniue  with  ii  to  14  joints a. 

ridge NomoUUix. 

Topofpronotum  rather  flat,  median  ridge  low 3. 

3.  Vertex  of  head   not  projecting   beyond  the   eyes. 

ParaUtUx. 
Vertex  of  head  projecting  in  front  beyond  the  eyes..  .  .4. 

4.  Pronotnm    reaching     to     the     eyes NeoUttix. 

Pronotnm  not  reaching  the  eyes Acrydiam, 

It  is  difficult  to  distinguish,  in  all  cases, 
'^^ta  ^^  certainty  between  this  and  the  next 

subfamily.  The  Truxalinje  have  no  spine 
on  the  prostenjum  (or  at  most  an  oblique  tubercle)  and 
they  typically  have  receding  chins.  Plate  XVIII  shows 
a  rather  extreme  type,  Truxalis  breniajrtiis;  the  anlennje 
are  flat  at  the  base  and  pointed  at  the  apex;  side  ridges  of 
pronotnm  straight;  general  color  either  green  or  brown. 
This  species  inhabits  moist  places.  Pseudopomala  also 
has  flattened  antenna  and  a  very  oblique  face  but  its 
prostemum  has  an  obtuse  tubercle.  In  EHUUix  the  an- 
tenoal  joints  just  before  the  end  are  thicker  than  the 
others  and  the  apical  spur  on  the  inner  side  of  the  hind 
tibis  is  twice  as  long  as  the  other  spur.  In  Mermiria  the 
space  between  the  mesostemal  lobes  is  almost  linear  in  its 
narrowest  part  and  the  metasternal  lobes  touch.  Some 
other  genera  (in  which,  as  in  these,  the  head  is  shorter 
than  the  pronotum  and  not  distinctly  elevated  above  tt, 
may  be  separated  as  follows: 

I,     No  small  depressions  ("foveola")  on  the  upper  surface 

of  the  head  between  and  in  front  of  the  eyes  or,  if  present, 

invisible  from  above;  face  very  oblique 2. 

Such  foveote  present  and  viable  from  above;  face  less 

oblique 5. 

3.  Hind  tibia  with  18  to  Ji  spines  on  the  outer  margin. 
Syrbula.  S,  admirabiiis:  male,  about  I  in.  long;  ground 
color  usually  brown;  yellow  on  face,  base  of  antenna,  an 
obhque  line  from  each  eye,  lower  sides  of  pronotum  and 
parts  of  hind  femora.     The  female  is  about  1.5  in.  long; 
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usually  greenish  ground-color;  a  reddish  brown  stripe, 
bordered  with  black,  extends  from  top  of  head  to  back  of 
proaotum. 

Hind  tibia  with  not  over  15  spines  on  outer  margin..  ,3, 

3.  Anteontt  about,  or  more  than,  1.5  times  as  long  as 
head  and  pronotum  together;  a  median  ri<%e  on  upper 
front  of  head.  Chlmaltis.  C.  amspersa  has  yellowish  or 
brown  general  color;  length,  nearly  i  in.;  front  wings  of 
female  only  about  half  as  long  as  abdcanen.  Eggs  are 
laid  in  soft  wood. 

AntemUB  shorter;  DO  such  distinct  ridge 4. 

4.  DppST  margins  of  sides  of  pronotum  longer  than  sides 
are  wide,  and  parallel.  Dichromorpha.  The  general  color 
of  the  male  viridis  is  dull  brown  and  the  length  is  about 
.7  in.;  the  female  is  either  brown  or  bright  green  and  at 
least  I  in.  long;  front  wings  usually  not  as  long  as  the 
abdomen. 

Sides  of  pronotum  relatively  broader  and  top  margins 
squeezed    together   in   the    middle Orphuldla, 

5.  Uedlan  ridge  of  pronotum  rather  high  and  sharp,  cut 
plainly  in  front  of  middle MecosUlkut, 

Median  lidge  not  so. ■. 6. 

6.  AiHCal  spurs  on  inner  side  of  hind  tibis  equal  in  length; 
ridges  on  sides  of  top  of  pronotum  distinct  throughout. 
Chorthipptts.     Our  common  species  is  curtipennii. 

Lower  apical  spur  about  twice  as  long  as  the  upper ; 
side-ridges  distinct  only  in  the  middle.  Aientotellix. 
Not  common  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

These  diSer  from  the  precedic^  sub- 
family in  not  having,  as  a  rule,  such  receding 
chins;  some  of  them  differ  from  other  grasshoppers  in 
having  parti-colored  hind  wings,  and  some  in  also  having 
crests  on  their  pronotums  (see  Plate  XVIII),  They  are 
the  ones  which  make  a  noise  when  they  fly  and  sometimes 
a  male  will  hover  in  the  air  above  a  female  and  rattle  away 
for  dear  life,  meanwhile  showing  off  his  gay  hind  wings. 
When  at  rest  on  the  ground,  with  the  hind  wings  covered, 
they  are  very  difficult  to  see  because  of  their  protective 
coloration.  Disiosteira  Carolina  (Plate  XIX)  is  one  of 
the  commonest  species;  the  color  of  its  tegmina  varies 
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firxn  blockish,  throtigh  brown  and  reddish,  to  yellowish. 
The  sood-colored  species,  with  pale  yellow  and  black  hind 
wingBLSO  common  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  and  of  the 
Great  Lakes,  is  Trimerotropis  maritima.  In  Arphia  the 
crest  is  not  notched.  In  Psinidia  (antennce  of  male  kmg^ 
than  the  hind  femora,  basal  joints  strongly  flattened;  our 
common  species  is  feneslralii,  whose  black-bordered  hind 
wings  vary  from  pale  yellow  to  red),  Tiimtrotropis,  and 
CircoUUix  (hind  tibis  dusky  towards  base  and  at  tip),  the 
crest  is  notched  twice.     Some  of  those  with  only  one  notch 


I.    Disk  of  hind  wing  nearly  transparent,  micolored 3. 

Diakof  hind  wing  opaque  or  colored- 3. 

3.  ftonotum  roof-shaped  and  front  margin  angulate. 
Chorfaphaga.  Our  common  species  is  mridifasciata;  it 
may  be  either  green  or  brown. 

Pronotum  flat  on  top  except  for  the  prominent  crest 
which  is  higher  in  front  than  behind;  front  margin  of 
pronotum  square-cut.  Encoptolopkus.  In  sordidus  the 
base  of  the  hind  wings  is  yellow;  hind  tibiie  with  a  pale 
ring  near  the  base. 

3.  Body  robust;  lateral  ridges  of  pronotum  eirtending  in 
front  of  the  principal  groove  and  not  cut  by  it,  Bippisciu. 

Not    so, 4. 

4.  Siad  wings  black  with  a  pale  border DissosUira. 

Siai  wii^  yellow  at  base  with  a  dark  median  band. 

Scirttlica  marmorala  (tegmina  marbled  with  grayish  and 
dark  blotches;  hind  femora  dark  at  apex  and  with  3  dark 
bands)  and  Spharagemon  (Plate  XVIII). 


locnitlna 


Acrididffi  with  the  pronotum  not  extend- 
ing to  near  the  tip  of  the  abdomen  but  with 
a  prominent  spine  on  the  prostemum  (the  underside  of 
the  first  segment  of  the  thorax)  are  grouped  in  this  sub- 
family. There  are  numerous  species  and  even  the  common 
ones  cannot  be  satisfactorily  difierentiated  without  going 
into  technicalities.  Schistocerca  americana  (Plate  XVIII) 
is  one  of  the  largest  in  size  and  strongest  in  flight  of  our 
grasshoppers;  anothec  species  is  called  damnifica,  a  name 
which  sounds  good  to  him  who  chases  these  "  Bird-locusts  " 
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in  the  hot  sun.    ^danoflus  femur-rubmm  is  the  extremely 

common,  red-legged  grasshopper  of  our  fields,  very  BtmQar 
to  M.  spretus.  The  fat,  clumsy,  short-winged  "Lubber 
Grasshopper"  of  our  Southeast  is  Romalea  microfUra 
and  the  almost  wingless  Lubber  of  our  Southwest  is 
Brackypep{us  magnus. 

I.    Tegmliu,  especially  of  females,  over  an  inch  long. 
Schislocerca. 

Tegmina  rarely  an  inch  long a. 

3.  General  color  green,  in  life ;  the  least  distance  between 
the  eyes  less  than  i}4  times  the  width  of  the  second  an- 
teimal  joint.  HesperaUUix.  The  least  common  of  these 
four  genera. 

Umally  brownish;  eyes  more  widely  separated 3. 

3.    Dorsal  surface  of  pronotum  not  twice  as  long  as  the 

average  breadth,  the  sides  constricted  at  the  middle. 

Mdan^plus. 

Dorsal  surface  of  pronotum  relatively  longer,  the  sides 

not  constricted  at  middle Paroxya. 

\ 
Tbttigomiida 

A  proper  nickname  for  the  Acrididffi  is  "Locusts."  This 
used  to  be  very  confusing  since  the  scientific  name  of  the 
long-homed  grasshoppers,  which  arc  not  "Locusts,"  was 
Locustidas.  It  was  recently  discovered  by  some  of  those 
whose  business  it  is  to  find  out  such  things  that  "  Locusti- 
d£e"  is  not  good  usage.  The  matter  is  still  sub  judice  but 
I  prefer  the  less  confusing  one.  The  Long-homed  Grass- 
hoppers may  be  distinguished  from  crickets  (GrylUdie) 
by  the  fact  that  their  wing-covers  slope  down  on  the  sides 
and  are  not  flat  above  except  for  a  short  space  near  the 
base.  Both  families  have  long  antenna:;  the  males  of 
both  sing  or,  better,  fiddle  by  rubbing  their  wing  covers 
together;  and  both  Usten  with  "ears"  which  are  situated 
near  the  upper  part  of  the  tibiae  of  their  front  legs. 

Among  those  genera  having  hind  wings,  Sctidderia 
(tegnuna  of  nearly  equal  breadth  throughout)  and  AmMy~ 
corpha  (tegmina  widened  at  the  middle)  have  no  spines  on 
pTDEterDUm  or  vertex  but  have  one  on  each  side  of  the 
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tip  of  the  hind  tibis.  la  PUrophyUa  the  t^mina  is 
broadly  expanded  in  the  middle  and  the  pronotum  is 
crossed  by  two  distinct  grooves. 

Few  have  not  heard  the  masculine  debates 


Ptaroph^ta 


a  whether  Katy  did  or  didn't,  but  many 


do  not  know,  by  sight,  either  the  disputant 
or  Katy,  both  of  whom  usually  stay  high  in  trees.  Plate 
XIX  shows  the  male;  the  musical  apparatus  is  at  the  base 
of  the  tegmina,  and  the  leaf-like  wing-covers  themselves, 
broadly  curving  entirely  around  thef>ody,  act  as  sounding 
boards.  The  female's  wing-covers  do  not  have  the  thick 
rasp-veins  at  their  bases;  and  at  the  hind  end  of  her 
abdomen  is  a  stout  scimitar-like  ovipositor  with  which  she 
places  her  eggs  in  the  bark  of  various  trees.  In  many  "f 
the  older  books  this  species  is  called  CyrtopkyUus  concavus, 
ana  has  been  nicknamed  the  True  Katydid. 

The  "folia"  part  of  the  scientific  name 
^^^touf"    refers  to  the  leaf-like  appearance  of  the 

front  wings.  Nearly  all  of  the  Katydids  are  , 
typically  green,  but,  like  some  other  green  insects,  they, 
and  especially  this  species,  have  brown  or  pink  "sports" 
(see  Plate  XIX).  The  figure  is  of  a  female  and  shows  the 
ovipositor.  The  "Oblong-leaf"  and  the  other  relatives  of 
the  True  Katydid  often  live  in  low  bushes. 

Under  this  general  head  we  may  group 
numerous  species  of  Neoconoctpkatui  (rather 
large,  green  or  brown  species,  with  the 
front  of  the  head  more  or  less  prolonged  into  a  cone,  and 
with  spines  on  the  underside  of  the  front  and  middle 
femora),  Orchelimum  (usually  an  inch,  or  slightly  more, 
long;  females  have  stout  and  curved  or  sickle-shaped 
ovipositors),  and  Conocephalus  (smaller,  as  a  rule;  the 
ovipositor  is  slender  and  straight;  prostemal  spine  very 
short;  see  Plate  XX).  Some  authors  class  iVeoi:ono£e^Aai»i 
with  Katydids  rather  than  with  Meadow  Grasshoppers 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  these  insects  are  rather  partial  to 
bushy  fields.  The  name  Conocephalus  is  apt  to  cause 
some   trouble   to   those   who   consult   books  which  were 
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published  more  than  several  years  ago;  it  refers  to  what  is 
called  in  them  Xiphidium,  and  Qmoctphalus  in  such 
books  refers  to  what  should  be  called  Neoconocephaiui. 
The  members  of  all  three  genera  have  tbe  habit  of  dodging 
around  to  the  other  side  of  the  grass-blade  or  weed-stalk 
when  you  approach,  rather  than  trusting  to  Bight.  They 
place  their  eggs,  by  means  of  their  sharp  ovipositors,  in 
the  leaves  of  grasses,  pith  of  twigs,  and  in  similar  situations. 

All  grasshoppers  are  wingless  when  they 
are  young  but  the  members  of  certain 
genera  do  not  get  wings  even  when  mature. 
Ceuthophilus  (see  Plate  XXJ  is  the  most  common  genus, 
especially  "in  the  Northeast,  and  its  members  have  been 
nicknamed  "  Cave  Crickets  ";  but  they  are  aot  crickets  and, 
while  some  species  live  in  caves,  the  majority  live  in 
cellars,  under  the  floors  of  out-buildings,  under  stones,  in 
hollow  logs,  and  the  like.  For  some  reason  they  arc  also 
called  "Camel  Crickets."  Allanticui  is  a  genus  usually 
found  under  fallen  leaves  in  woods;  its  male  members  still 
retain  remnants  of  the  front  wings,  and,  by  using  these, 
they  are  able  to  make  sounds.  Kellogg  says  of  the 
"Jerusalem  Crickets"  {Stenopelmaius)  which  live  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  that  they  are  large,  awkward,  thick-legged 
creatures  with  "baby-faces." 

GrVLLIDjB 

One  of  the  points  of  distinction  between  tfae  long-homed 
grasshoppers  and  Crickets  was  given  in  the  discussion  of 
Tettigoniidte;  another  is  that  the  ovipositors  of  crickets, 
wbeo  long,  are  needle-like.  Tbe  musical  apparatus  of  the 
males  (see  Plate  XX,  which  shows  also  an  "ear"  on  a  front 
leg)  occupies  a  relatively  larger  portion  of  the  wing-covers 
than  it  does  among  the  Tettigoniid*.  Many  ot  the 
species,  especially  of  Nemobius,  Gryllus,  and  Cryllolalpa, 
occur  in  two  forms:  one  with  short,  and  one  with  long, 
functional  hind  wings. 

These  creatures,  the  Mole-crickets  (Plate 
XX),  have  curiously  enlarged  front  legs, 
which  are  used  in  eicavating  their  burrows;  the  bind 
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feoutra  are  elender.  These  insects  are  almost  never  seen 
above  ground  except  at  the  mating  season  when  they  are 
sometimes  attracted  to  lights.  They  usually  live  in  rather 
damp  soil  and,  in  some  cotmtrics,  do  gteat  dami^e  by 
eating  the  roots  of  seedling  crops;  this  is  true  of  the 
"Changa"  in  Porto  Rico.  The  female  has  no  prominent 
ovipositor  but  places  her  ^gs  in  a  loose  pile  in  her  burrow. 
A  related  genus,  Tridaclylus,  contains  Species  less  than 
4  in.  long;  the  front  tibis  are  not  broadly  expanded  but 
have  three  or  four  spines  at  the  apes;  hind  femora  slender; 
tarsi  with  only  one  joint. 

The  large,  black  spedes  belong  to  the 

genus  Gryllus  (Plate  XX) ;  the  usually  more 
numerous,  small,  brown  species  are  Nemo- 
bias.  The  males  of  both  chirp  by  rubbmg  the  file  on  the 
under  side  of  one  wing  against  the  roughened  surface  on  the 
upper  side  of  the  other.  Nemobius  is  almost  altogether 
vegetarian  but  I  have  never  quite  forgiven  the  omnivorous 
Gryllta  for  eating  holes  in  a  bathing  suit  which  was  left 
on  the  beach  to  dry.  Both  genera  place  their  eggs  singly 
in  holes  which  they  make  in  the  ground  with  their  sharp- 
pointed  ovipositors.  Gryllus  is  relatively  tame;  and  not 
only  may  you  watch  the  male  chirping  in  a  desultory 
(ashion  near  his  retreat  (such  as  a  burrow  or  under  an  old 
board),  or  angrily  challengii^  another  male  to  battle,  or 
passionately  entreating  a  female,  but  you  may  make  pets 
of  them.  A  lantern  globe  set  on  soil  in  a  flower  pot  makes 
a  good  cage;  feed  them  lettuce,  moist  bread  and,  especially  . 
if  you  have  a  numerous  faoiily  the  members  of  which  are 
inclined  to  eat  each  other,  some  bone  meal;  if  you  wish  to 
incubate  the  eggs,  water  the  soil  about  as  you  would  for 
plants.  Most  of  the  individuals  pass  the  winter  as  eggs 
but  some  hibernate  as  almost-n^ture  nymphs.  The 
"Cricket  on  the  hearth"  is  a  light-colored  European 
spedes  {Gryllus  domeslicus)  which  is  sometimes  found  in 
greenhouses  and  dwellings  in  this  country. 

There   are    numerous   species  of  these 
delicate,  greenish  or  greenish-white  musi- 
cians, the  Tree-crickets.     One  of  the  principal  spetafic 
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characters  is  the  shape  and  arrangement  of  the  black  dots 
on  the  two  basal  joints  of  their  antenna.  However,  as  is 
the  case  with  other  groups  of  Orthoptcra,  each  species  has 
a  tune  of  its  own  (the  tempo  depending  on  whether  it  is 
night  or  day,  sunshiny  or  cloudy,  warm  or  cold).  Some 
students  have  become  so  expert  in  Orthopteran  mu^c 
that  they  have  detected  new  species  by  ear  even  though 
careful  study  was  needed  to  corroborate  their  opinions  as 
to  the  taxonomic  distinctness  by  discovering  other  char- 
acters. In  this  genus,  the  male  (Plate  XIX)  seems  to 
have  gone  largely  to  music — he  has  broad  front  wings  but 
a  relatively  small  body.  The  female,  whose  wings  are 
wrapped  closely  to  her  body,  lays  her  eggs  in  such  stems 
as  those  of  the  raspberry. 

Xabea,  a  related  genus,  has  no  spines  on  the  hind 
tibiffi;  first  joint  of  antennje  with  a  blunt  tooth.  In 
bipunctala  the  hind  wings  are  nearly  twice  as  long  as  the 
t^mina;  the  creature  is  pinkish,  the  female  having  two 
black  spots  on  each  tegmen  (front  wing).  Anaxipha  has 
the  second  tarsal  joint  distinct,  flatteied  vertically,  and 
heart-shaped;  exigua  is  less  than  .3  in.  long. 

ISOPTBRA 

The  White  Ants  are  not  ants  at  all  but  more  closely 
related  to  the  other  insects  shown  on  Plate  XXI  or  to 
roaches.  Their  greatest  development  is  in  the  tropics. 
Our  principal  species  (others  occur  in  the  South  and  West) 
is.  Termes  flavipes.  It  nests  in  or  under  old  logs  and 
stumps,  more  rarely  in  the  decaying  wood  of  houses.  Both 
males  and  fertile  females  (queens)  have  wings  which  they 
shed  after  their  marriage  flight.  The  males  soon  die  but 
the  queens  live  on  and  become  swollen  egg-layers.  A 
large  part  of  the  offspring  are  sterile,  wingless  females,  of 
which  there  are  two  kinds;  ordinary  workers  and  soldiers. 

COItRODEITTU 

There  are  two  families;  AtropidjE,  in  which  the  adults 

have  no  ocelli  and  the  wings  are  absent  or,  at  most,  a  single 

pair  of  small  ones  present;  and  Psocid*,  in  which  ocelli 
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are  present  and  wings  are  well  developed.  Of  the  Atro- 
pidaa,  two  species  are  rather  common  in  old  books  and  on 
dusty  shelves:  Trocles  divimitorius  (Piate'KXI)  and  Alropos 
puJsaioria,  These  creatm^s  are  supposed  to  make  a. 
ticking  sound,  hence  the  name  Death-watch,  but  this  ts 
doubtfuL  They  are  also  called  Book-lice.  The  PsoddaB 
may  be  found  in  groups  on  bark,  each  cluster  often  being 
covered  with  a  fine  silken  net  spun  frtan  th«r  mouths. 
Their  conunon  name  is  Bark-lice. 

HULOPHAQA 

Little  need  be  said  here  about  the  Bird-lice,  except  to 
refer  to  Plate  XXI  which  shows  a  common  Chicken-louse 
{Mtnopon  paiiidum),  a  Pigeon-louse  {Lipeurus  baculas), 
and  the  egg  of  a  louse  on  the  peafowL  Completeness 
demands  a  few  words  about  unpleasant  creatures,  but 
even  these  are  interesting.  Is  it  not  curious  that  a  given 
gpecies  of  insect  should  be  confined  to  the  feathers  of  a 
single  species  of  bird  or  the  hairs  of  a  certain  sort  of 
mammal?  This  is  the  case  with  many  Mallophaga.  In 
other  cases,  the  same  species  of  Mallophc^a  is  found  on  a 
given  kind  of  bird  in  the  Old  World  and  on  a  related  bird 
in  the  New  World,  indicating  that  evolution  has  been  less 
rapid  in  the  parasite  than  in  the  host.  The  winglessness 
of  these  insects  is  undoubtedly  a  secondary  matter — a 
"degeneration"  due  to  parasitism.  Unlike  the  true  lice, 
they  do  not  suck  blood  but  have  bitii^  mouth-parts  and 
feed  on  hair,  feathers,  and  epidermal  scales.  Metamor- 
phosis is  incomplete.  Really  these  creatures  are  not  bad 
looking  if  one  views  them  dispassionately  and  the  egg  of  at 
least  one  of  them  (see  the  picture  which  was  indrawn  from 
Bastin's  Insects)  is  most  striking. 

SlPUUHUULATA 

The  True  Lice  have  been  shitted  about  somewhat  in  the " 
scheme  of  classification.  Some  put  them  as  an  appendix 
to  the  Hemiptera.  They  are  small,  wingless  parasites  of 
mammals,  including  man.  Their  eyes  are  either  absent  or 
much  reduced;  their  beak  is  fleshy  and  unjointed;  their 
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taisi  are  ^ngle-jointed,  forming  a  claw  at  the  end  of  the 
tibia.  Another  scientific  name  for  them  is  Parasita. 
Three  species  (Plate  XXI)  attack  man:  Pedicvius  capitis, 
the  common  Head-louse;  Pediculus  wsHmenU,  the  usually 
rareBody-iouse,  Clothes-louse,  or  Gray-back;  andPA/AtrtttJ 
inptinalis,  the  Crab-louse  whicli  prefers  the  arm-pits 
and  pubic  regions.  Liberal  and  repeated  applications  of 
mercurial  rantment  are  "indicated"  for  the  last-named. 
A  fine-tootked  comb  and  keeping  the  hair  greased  with 
vaseline  are  usually  effective  in  killing  oS  capitis.  A  more 
suddenly  efFective  remedy  is  to  rub  kerosene  in  the  hair  at 
night,  wrap  the  head  in  a  cloth,  and  wash  out  the  kerosene 
the  next  morning;  repeat  in  two  or  three  days.  Most  of 
the  true  lice  which  attack  other  animals,  such  as  sheep, 
hogs,  oxen,  rabbits,  rats,  and  the  like,  belong  to  the  genUs 
Hiemalopiniis. 

THTSAnOPTERA 

The  narrow  insects,  usually  black  and  rarely  more  than 
.04  in.  long,  frhich  are  often  seen  in  flowers,  belong  to  this 
order;  also  the  Onion-thrips  (JAn'^  tabaci)  and  Thrips 
in  general,  some  of  which  are  called  Black-flies  by  gar- 
deners. The  wings,  if  any,  are  very  narrow  and  fringed 
-with  long  hairs.  The  feet  are  bladder-like.  The  mouth  is 
fitted  for  sucking  but  is  lop-sided,  only  the  left  mandible 
being  developed;  the  head  is  held  in  such  a  position  that 
the  mouth-parts  are  pressed  against  the  under  side  of 
the  thorax  and  concealed.  The  young  are  much  like  the 
adults  but  there  is  a  quiescent  st^e,  just  before  the 
mature  one,  which  is  very  pupa-like  and  diuring  which  no 
food  is  taken.  Some  species  (both  sexes  or  only  one) 
never  or  rarely  have  wings  and  sometimes  males  arc 
abseit  or  rare,  the  eggs  developing  without  fertilization. 
In  these  respects  they  are  like  aphids,  for  example.  Some 
species  Uve  under  bark  and  in  decaying  vegetation. 
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Hbhiptbra  ht  Gbhxral 

In  the  older  system  of  classification  "Hemiptera" 
included  insects  which  are  now  considered  by  some  good 
authorities  as  more  conveniently  classed  in  three  orders, 
including  Siphunculata  (p.  78),  They  all  have  sucking 
mouth  parts,  if  any,  and,  with  certain  exceptions,  incom- 
plete metamorphosis.  The  other  two  orders  (or  suborders), 
which  have  jointed  beaks,  may  be  separated  as  follows; 

Each  wing  of  the  same  texture  throughout  and  usually 
sloping,  roof-hke,  at  the  sides  of  the  body;  beak  arising 
from  the  hinder  part  of  the  lower  side  of  the  head;  the 
head  so  closely  joined  to  the  thoras  that  the  bases  of  the 
fore  legs  touch  the  sides  of  the  head Homoptera. 

Each  front  wing  with  the  base  usually  more  or  less 
thickened,  the  extremity  thinner;  wings  lying  flat  on  the 
back,  when  folded,  the  membranous  tips  overlapping; 
beak  arising  from  the  front  part  of  the  head;  bases  of  front 
l^s  not  touching  the  sides  of  the  head. .  .  .Hetbroptera 
or  Hemiptera,  in  the  limited  sense  (p.  95). 

HOUOFTBRA 

Members  of  this  group  differ  so  much  among  themselves 
that  several  families  will  probably  sooa  be  classed  as 
separate  orders.  The  fallowing  key  is  a  modification  of 
the  one  given  by  Brues  and  Melander, 

1.  Active,  free-living  species;  beak  plainly  arising  from 
the  head;  tarsi  3-jointed;  antennas  very  short,  with  a 
small,  terminal  bristle 3. 

Females  of  ten  inactive  or  incapable  of  moving;  beak 
appearing  to  arise  between  the  front  legs,  sometimes 
absent  in  males;  tarsi,  if  present,  i-  or  2-jointed;  antenna 
usually  well  developed  (sometimes  absent),  without 
conspicuous  terminal  bristle 6. 

2.  Our  species,  usually,  at  least  .5  in.  long;  three  ocelK  on 
top  of  the  head ;  antenna:  with  short  basal  joint,  terminated 
by  a  hai."-like  process  which  is  divided  into  about  5  joints; 
front   femora   thickened   and   generally   spined   beneath. 

C1CADID.C  (p.  82). 
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Our  species  less  than  ,5  in.  long;  usually  not  nx^e  than 
two  ocelli,  and  front  tibia  not  enlai^ed 3. 

3.  AntemuB  arising  from  below  the  eyes;  ocelli  placed 
beneath  or  near  the  eyes,  usually  in  cavities  of  the  cheeks; 

pronotum  not  unusually  developed Ftn.C0KiD£ 

(p.  85)  in  a  broad  sense. 

Antemue  arising  from  in  front  of  and  between  the  ey%s ; 
ocelli  (rarely  absent)  not  usually  below  the  eyes 4. 

4.  Pronotiun  extending  back  over  the  abdomen 

MEUBRACtDiE  (p.  84). 

PTonotum  not  extending  over  the  base  of  the  abdomen. 

5- 

5.  TibUe  smooth,  the  hind  pair  with  one  or  two 
stout  spines  and  with  a  cluster  of  spinules  at  the 
apex CeRCOPIDiB  {p.  86). 

Hind  tibiiE  with  two  rows  of  spines  beneath 

CiCADELLID*  (p.  86). 
Leaf -hoppers  of  which  Jassin^  is  the  principal  subfamily. 

6.  Hind  femora  much  thickened;  antennae  loi^,  5-  to 
lo-jointed,  last  joint  wfth  two  fine  apical  bristles;  front 
wings  somewhat  thicker  than  the  hind,  often  rather 
leathery;  pad  between  the  tarsal  claws  prominent,  bilobed. 

Cheruida  (p.  86). 
Hind  femora  not  much  larger  than  the  others 7. 

7.  ^ToTsi  3-jointed,  the  basal  joint  sometimes  reduced, 
the  outer  joint  with  two  claws;  wings,  when  present,  four 
in  number;  mouth-parts  usually  well-developed  in  both 
sexes 8. 

Taiai,  when  present,  i-jointed,  with  a  single  claw; 
females  always  wu^;less,  often  without  legs  and  usually 
covered  with  a  more  or  less  well-developed  scale;  males 
usually  with  a  single  pair  of  wings  which  he  flat,  one  above 
the  other;  antenns  of  females  absent  or  having  up  to  11 
joints,  of  males  10-  to  25-jointed CoccidjB  (p.  qi), 

8.  WingB  usually  opaque,  whitish,  clouded  or  mottled 
with  spots  or  bands;  body  more  or  less  mealy;  tarsi  with 
2  nearly  equal  joints ;  tip  of  tibise  with  a  number  of  short 
spines;  a  pad-shaped  or  spine-like  process  between  the 
tarsal  claws Albvrodida  (p.  90). 

^nogs  transparent,  though  sometimes  colored;  tarsi 
3-jointed,  the  basal  joint  sometimes  very  much  reduced ; 
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body  not  mealy,  but  rarely  with  waxy  wool;  process 

between  the  tarsal  claws  absent  or  nearly  so. 

Afhidid£  (p.  87). 

CiCADIDA 

These  are  called  Cicadas,  Harvest-flies,  and  Locusts. 

The  eggs  are  laid  in  twigs;  the  newly-tatched  youi^  drops 
to  the  ground  and,  burrowing  into  it,  feeds  by  sucking  the 
juices  of  roots.  It  lives  in  this  way  for  some  time  (the 
length  depending  on  the  species),  its  appearance  changing 
but  slightly.  Finally,  it  digs  out  by  means  of  its  enlarged 
front  feet,  crawls  on  a  tree-trunk  or  some  such  thii^,  splits 
down  the  back  and  liberates  the  adult.  The  adult  male 
"sings,"  often  very  loudly  and  shrilly,  by  vibrating 
membranes  stretched  over  a  pair  of  sound-chambers 
situated,  one  at  each  side;  near  the  base  of  the  abdomen. 

This  is  the  Periodical  Cicada  or  Seven- 
'"llt^  tm  teen-year  Locust.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is 
a  Thirteen-year  Locust  in  the  South,  The 
adult  has  the  same  geueral  shape  (Plate  XXII)  as  its 
relatives  but  its  eyes  and  the  principal  veins  of  the  wings 
are  red.  There  is  nothing  mystical  in  this  color  or  the 
W  on  the  wings,  although  the  sudden  appearance  of  _the 
adults  in  large  numbers  has  been  supposed  to  foretell  war. 
For  about  sixteen  years,  in  the  North,  the  young  suck  at 
the  roots  of  plants.  Toward  the  end  of  this  period  scale- 
Uke  rudiments  of  wings  appear.  In  the  spring  of  the 
17th  year  the  nymph  makes  its  way  to  the  surface  of  the 
ground  by  a  smooth  firm  tunneL  Sometimes,  especially 
if  the  soil  be  moist  and  leaf-covered,  it  constructs  a 
"chimney"  over  the  exit-hole.  Then,  from  late- May  to 
early  July,  it  and  the  other  members  of  its  brood  crawl 
out  singly  or  in  droves  and,  fastening  on  some  support, 
disclose  the  adults  which  have  a  week  or  so  of  aerial  life 
to  recompense  them  for  the  long  period  of  preparation. 
There  are  a  score,  or  more,  of  different  broods,  each  of 
which  has  a  rather  definite — often  restricted — distribution 
and  time  of  emergence.  Suppose  there  are  three  such 
broods  in  your  neighborhood.    One  of  them  (that  is,  the 
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adults)  may  have  appeared  in  1911;  its  next  appearance 
would  be  1938.  Another  migkt  be  1916,  1933,  and  so  on; 
while  the  third  might  be  1919,  1936,  and  so  on.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  these  are  actual  broods  although  they  may 
not  be  the  ones  of  your  neighborhood.  However,  the 
example  shows  that  we  may  have  Seventeen-year  Cicadas 
oftener  than  every  seventeen  years,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
possibility  of  laggards  or  extra-spry  individuals,  in  the 
various  broods,  whicti  do  not  appear  on  schedule  time. 

There  are  numerous  other  species  of  this  family.  It 
m^ht  be  noted  that  the  name  Cicada  tibicen,  of  many 
books,  as  apphed  to  one  {or  all!)  of  our  Harvest-flies,  is  an 
error.  Cicada  tibicen  probably  being  a  tropical  spedes. 
The  differentiation  of  species  is  based  largely  on  the  form 
of  the  male  genital  plates,  although  there  are  size-  and 
color-difierecces  and  an  attentive  ear  can  detect  differ- 
ences in  song.  Of  the  genus  Cicada  (as  now  limited,  — 
TeUigia),  the  small  kieroglyphica  (Plate  XXII),  with  an 
almost  transparent  abdomen,  may  be  found  in  pine 
barrens,  and  is  our  only  species.  Plate  XXII  also  shows  a 
common  species  of  Tibicea  which  is  fairly  typical  of  its 
genus,  the  common  one  in  our  region.  The  somewhat 
similar  Okanagaita  is  more  common  in  the  West  than  with 
us. 

Meubracida 

TheTree-hoppers  have  been  aptly  called'Insect  Brownies. 
If  you  doubt  the  aptness  see  Plate  XXIII  or,  better,  look 
at  a  number  of  species,  full  in  the  face,  through  a  low- 
power  lens.  The  prothorax  is  variously  modified  and,  in  . 
some  of  the  tropical  species,  the  modifications  are  very 
extraordinary.  The  young  differ  from  the  adults  in  being 
more  normally  shaped.  Many  of  these  young  and  some 
of  the  adults  excrete  "honey-dew,"  much  as  aphids  do, 
and  are  eagerly  attended  by  ants  for  the  sake  of  this  fluid. 
All  of  the  species  suck  plant  juices  and  the  eggs  are  usually 
laid  in  the  tissues  of  the  food-plants.  They  are  called 
Tree-hoppers  because  most  of  the  species  live  on  trees  and 
low  bushes,  hopping  vigorously  when  disturbed.  They 
are  best   collected   by  beating   them   into  an   upturned 
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umbrella  but  the  collector  must  act  quickly  or  they  will 
hop  out  c^ain. 

A  synopsis  of  the  geoeta,  by  Coding,  is  given  in  Trans- 
actions of  the  American  Enlomolo£icai  Society,  vol.  xii. 
Plate  XXIII  shows  a.  few  of  the  many  spedes.  Ceresa 
bubalui,  the  Bufialo  Tree-hopper,  is  often  injurious  to 
young  orchard  trees,  especially  apple,  by  reason  of  the 
scars  made  in  the  bark  when  the  females  lay  their  e^s. 
If  a  simple  slit  were  made,  it  would  not  be  so  bad  but  there 
are  two  slits  at  each  place,  crossing  beneath  the  bark  and 
so  killing  the  intervening  part.  Most  of  the  young  leave 
the  trees  to  feed  on  nearby  weeds. 


The  prothoraJC  of  the  Membradds  is  over-developed  but 

the  Fulgorids  have  gone  to  head.  Fuigora  lanlemaria 
(Plate  XXIII),  of  the  American  tropics,  is  an  extreme  type 
and  one  of  the  insects  which  is  commonly  sent  to  the 
Museum  as  a  great  rarity.  It  is  shown  here  partly  because 
it  illustrates  the  truth  that  weird-looHng  things  are  not 
always  rare;  and  also  because  it  and  some  of  its  relatives 
have  given  the  common  name  of  Lantern-flies  to  the 
family.  There  are  circumstantial  stories  concerning  the 
luminosity  of  Fulgorid  heads  and  categorical  denials  of 
these  stories.  The  Noes  probably  have  it  but,  at  any 
rate,  the  name  sticks.  Plate  XXIII  shows  also  Scalops 
sulcipes,  which  is  fairly  common  in  our  region  on  grass 
and  other  plants,  especially  where  the  ground  is  somewhat 
moist.  Other  spedes,  such  as  Acanaionia  bivillaCa  {Plate 
XXIII;  pink  specimens  are  not  uncommon),  have  a  more 
normal  head  and  frequently  look  like  small  moths.  Such 
spedes  are  often  covered  with  an  easily  rubbed  "meal" 
and,  in  the  tropics,  there  are  spedes  which  bear  so  many 
and  such  large  filaments  of  a  waxy  substance  that  other 
insects  live  in  the  excretion.  The  eggs,  as  far  as  I  know, 
are  laid  in  plant-tissue  but  although  there  are  many 
spedes  et-en  in  our  region— more  south  of  us — they  have 
not  been  well  studied.  Later  authors  split  the  family  into 
a  number  of  separate  famiKes  or  subfamilies. 
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Cbbcopid£ 

The  Piog-hofqiers  ot  Spit.tle-ktsects  get  their  coaaaaa 
names  by  being  broad,  squat,  hopping  creatures  whose 
young  live  in  masses  of  white  froth  (Plate  XXIIJ),  sucking 
sap.  "The  spittle  is  a  visdd  fluid  eirpelled  from  the  ali- 
mentary canal  of  the  insects  and  beaten  up  into  a  froth 
by  the  whisking  about  of  the  body.  What  advantage  it 
is  to  the  young  insects  is  hard  even  to  conjecture;  it  cer- 
tainly is  not  known"  (Kellogg).  Possibly  it  is  a  protection 
against  drying  out  and  it  is  said  to  hardeainto  a  protective 
shell  when  the  insect  molts, 

Cic:ADra.LiD£ 

These  are  the  Leaf-hoppers.  In  the  South,  the  spedes 
which  attack  cotton  have  been  named  Sharpshooters  and 
Dodgers.  AH  of  our  numerous  species  are  small  and  occur 
on  vegetation  of  various  kinds,  especially  grasses.  Doubt- 
less the  small  amount  of  sap  taken  by  each  of  thousands 
of  individuals  amounts  to  a  great  deal  per  acre  of  grass- 
land, vineyard,  and  orchard.  Plate  XXIII  shows  Crapho- 
cephala  coccinea.     This  family  has  been  called  Jasddaa. 

Chebuidx 

The  Jumping  Plant-lice  are  usually  described  as  re- 
sembling miniature  Cicadas.  The  antennx  are  long  and 
the  wings  are  transparent.  Some  of  the^^species,  especially 
of  the  genus  Packypsyila,  produce  galls,  while  others  feed 
in  exposed  situations  on  the  leaves.  Probably  the  most 
injurious  species  is  the  Pear  Psylla,  Psylla  pyricda.  It 
was  introduced  from  Europe  about  1832.  "Usually  the 
first  indication  of  the  pest  is  the  presence  of  large  quantities 
of  honey-dew,  secreted  by  the  nymphs,  with  which  the 
foliage  becomes  covered,  and  which  attracts  numerous 
ants.  When  the  psyllas  are  numerous  the  leaves  and  fruit 
become  coated  with  this  sticky  substance  and  it  even  drops 
from  tbem  like  rain  and  runs  down  the  trunk.  ["Weeping 
trees"  are  caused  by  a  number  of  different  Homoptera.l 
A  blackish  fungus  grows  on  the  honey -dew  and  is  always  a 
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good  indication  of  the  presence  of  the  psylla,  .  .  .  The 
adult  is  about  one-tenth  inch  long,  of  a  reddish  crimson 
color  with  brownish-black  markings,  bronzy  eyes  and  dark 
wing-veins.  .  .  .  The  egg  is  about  one-eighteenth  inch 
long,  hardly  perceptible  without  a  lens,  and  orange- 
yellow  in  color.  It  is  pear-shaped  with  the  small  end  drawn 
out  into  a  long  thread"  (Sanderson). 

AphididjG 

In  his  memoir  on  insects  afiecting  park  and  woodland 
trees  Dr.  Pelt  has  a  section  which  he  entitles  "The  Battle 
of  the  Weak  or  Interesting  Facts  about  Aphids,"  The 
title  is  striking  and  true.  These  creatures  (Plate  XXIV) 
are  called  Plant-lice,  Green  Fhes,  Blight  (from  the  dam^e 
they  do)  and  other  things  also.  They  are  among  the  most 
injurious,  the  most  interesting,  and  the  most  puzzling  of 
insects.  It  would  be  difficult  to  improve  on  some  of  the 
many  general  accounts  of  their  life  cycle;  as  Dr.  Felt  has 
justbeenmentioned,hissummarymay  be  quoted:  "Many 
of  the  species  pass  the  winter  in  what  we  know  as  the 
winter  e^,  which  is  usually  deposited  in  crevices  of  the 
bark  or  at  the  base  of  buds  or  branches,  where  it  remains 
during  the  winter.  The  young  hatch  therefrom  in  some 
cases  at  least  at  about  the  time  the  foliage  begins  to 
develop  and  in  other  instances  not  till  well  toward  mid- 
summer, establish  themselves  at  some  favorable  situation 
and  begin  to  draw  nourishment  from  the  unfolding  tissues. 
These  young  are  all  females  and  in  the  language  of  science 
are  known  as  'stem  mothers.'  They  usually  begin  to 
produce  youi^  in  a  few  days  after  hatching  from  the  egg 
and  these  are  also  females  and  in  turn  produce  others. 
This  method  of  reproduction  is  what  is  known  as  agamic 
or  asemal  and  differs  from  the  ordinary  in  that  males  have 
no  part  in  the  process.  A  number  of  generations  may  be 
produced  in  this  way,  the  adults  being  wingless,  and  after 
a  time,  usually  at  the  end  of  a  certain  number  of  genera- 
tions, winged  females  develop.  These  latter  forsake  the 
original,  usually  by  this  time  crowded,  food-plant  and 
either  fly  to  similar  ones  in  the  neighborhood  or,  as  in  the 
case  of  some  species,  betake  themselves  to  entirely  diSerent 
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plants,  where  another  series  of  wingless  agamic  or  asexual 
generations  are  brought  forth.  This  may  continue  for 
some  time  and  after  a  certain  number  of  generations  the 
plants  again  become  crowded,  winged  females  are  produced 
and  there  may  be  a  return  migration  to  the  original  food 
plant,  where  one  or  more  generations  may  be  produced 
and  ultimately  perfect  males  and  females,  which  latter 
pair  and  deposit  e^s  in  crevices  of  the  bark  or  other 
shelters,  as  stated  above,  and  remain  unhatched  over 

This  changing  from  one  mode  of  reproduction  to  another 
and  from  one  food  plant  to  another,  together  with  still  other 
complications,  is  very  confusing.  Lichtenstein  has  noted 
twenty-one  difEerent  forms  assumed  by  Phylloxera  quercus 
in  its  life-cycle.  It  is  probable  that  the  four  hundred  or 
so  forms  which  have  been  described  from  the  United 
States  as  distinct  species  include  phases  of  a  smaller  num- 
ber of  real  species,  but  it  is  certain  that  many  species  are  ' 
still  undescribed. 

A  common  species  on  apple  is  Aphis  malt.  Professor 
Webster  said  concerning  it;  "It  would  appear  almost 
visionary  to  advocate  spraying  apple  orchards  in  mid- 
winter to  protect  the  wheat  crop,  but  nevertheless  one  of 
the  most  serious  enemies  of  young  fall  wheat  passes  its  egg 
stage  on  the  twig  of  the  apple  during  the  winter  season." 
The  Woolly  Apple-aphis,  Schizonrura  lanigera  {Plate 
XXIV),  secretes  a  waxy  substance,  which  accounts  for 
its  name.  It  is  often  seen  on  twigs  and  around  wounds, 
clustered  in  bluish-white  masses  that  look  like  mold,  but 
the  individuals  which  are  probably  doing  the  most  damage 
are  feeding  upon  the  roots  where  they  cause  gall-like 
swellings.  Phylloxera  vasUUrix  is  one  of  the  few  Ameri- 
can insects  which  have  become  injurious  in  Europe, 
With  us  it  forms  galls  on  grape  leaves  (see  p,  470)  but 
is  not  usually  found  on  the  roots;  in  Europe  it  rarely 
attacks  the  leaves  but  forms  galls  on  the  roots,  causing 
them  to  decay. 

Aphids  excrete  a  sweetish  substance,  called  honey-dew, 
which  is  much  sought  after  by  ants.  In  fact,  aphids  are 
called  "ants'  cows"  and  many  species  of  ants  go  to  con- 
siderable trouble  to  care  for  them.    A  variety  of  Lasiiis 
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niger  is  sn  ant  which  attends  to  the  Corn-root  Aphis, 
Aphis  maidi-radicis.  During  the  winter  this  ant  stores 
the  small  black  eggs  of  the  aphis  in  its  nests,  moving  them 
from  place  to  place  as  the  weather  changes.  The  eggs 
start  to  hatch  in  early  spring  and  the  ants  uncover  the 
roots  of  smart  weed  and  of  other  plants  in  order  to  pasture 
their  cows.  When,  however,  cxaa  is  planted,  they  transfer 
the  aphid  stock  to  the  com  roots,  including  such  winged 
aphids  as  may  have  developed  and  strayed  frcon  the  fold. 
A  female  aphis  does  not  lay  many  eggs  as  compared 
with  insects  in  general,  but  development  is  so  rapid  {ten 
days  is  not  vinusual,  the  e^:s  frequently  batching  beftne 
they  are  laid  so  that  birth  is  given  to  living  youi^)  and 
there  are  so  many  generations  a  season  that  the  end  result 
would  be  extermination  of  all  life  by  the  destruction  of 
vegetation  if  it  were  not  for  counteracting  agencies.  Some 
aphids  are  protected  by  aats,  some  by  waiy  secretions, 
some  by  foldings  and  galls  produced  in  leaves  and  other 
parts  of  plants  by  their  presence,  but  all  are  injured  by 
damp  weather,  by  fungi  and  by  insect  enemies.  Among 
the  latter  might  be  mentioned  Coccinelids,  SyrpHds,  and 
Chrysopids,  which,  together  with  less  important  enemies, 
devour  them  from  the  outside.  But  we  should  not  over- 
look the  Chalcidids,  which  feed  internally.  Look  at  the 
aphid  colonies  on  a  rose  bush  and  you  are  almost  certain  to 
see  the  dried  shells  of  individuals  which  have  been  para- 
sitized by  these,  our  friends,  a  small  hole  in  each  showing 
where  the  Hymenopteron  had  emerged. 

ALEYKODtD^S 

This  is  the  White-fly  family.  Ahyrodes  vaporarium 
(Plate  XXIV)  is  the  species  most  often  found  on  house- 
plants.  The  adults  of  both  sexes  have  four  wings  and 
seem  to  be  covered  with  flour;  their  wing  expanse  is  usually 
less  than  an  eighth  of  an  inch.  The  young  somewhat 
resemble  scale-insects.  As  seen  through  a  lens,  they  are 
rather  pretty,  usually  shiny  black  with  white,  wax-like 
rods  and  tufts.  Each  egg  is  mounted  on  a  small,  curved 
stem.  Probably  the  majority  of  the  American  species  are 
still  undescribed;  they  rarely  appeal  to  amateurs  and,  for 
the  most  part,  they  are  of  little  economic  importance. 
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"The  family  includes  a  aumber  of  quite  diSerent-Iookiiig 
insects,  as  the  True  Scale-insects  or  Bark-lice,  the  Mealy- 
b(%s,  and  others  for  which  we  not  even  have  a  popular 
name.  They  are  a  very  anomalous  family,  and  the 
species  difier  vety  greatly  in  appearance,  habits,  and 
metamorphoses  frcon  the  other  aUied  famiUes  already 
described.  Even  the  sexes  of  the  same  spedes  differ  as 
much  ia  the  adult  stage  as  do  the  members  of  different 
orders.  The  males,  unlike  all  other  Hemiptera,  undergo  a 
complete  metamorphosis,  but  possess  only  a.  single  pair  of 
wings.  The  hind  wicgs  are  simply  represented  by  a  pair 
of  club-like  balteres,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Diptera  or  Two- 
winged  Fhes.  Each  of  these  halteres  is  furnished  with  a. 
hooked  bristle,  which  fits  in  a  pocket  on  the  upper  wing 
on  the  same  side.  The  males  possess  no  mouth.  .  .  . 
The  female  is  always  without  wings  and  has  either  a  scale- 
like or  a  gall-like  form,  and  is  covered  with  larger  or 
smaller  scales  of  wax,  which  may  be  in  the  form  of  powder, 
of  large  tufts  or  plates,  of  a  continuous  layer,  or  of  a  thin 
scale.  Beneath  this  protecting  substance  lives  the  insect. 
,  .  .  All  scale-insects  are  plant-feeders,  and  Uke  the 
plant-hce  obtain  liquid  food  by  means  of  suction.  But 
not  all  are  injurious,  as  some  furnish  dye-stuffs,  shellac,  or 
wax"  (LuggerJ. 

All  scale-insects  are  injurious  to  the  plants  upon  which 
they  feed,  but  what  Prof.  Lugger  meant  was  that,  as  far 
as  man  is  concerned,  the  harm  which  certain  species  do  is 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  benefits  we  derive 
from  them.  The  manna  which  fed  the  Children  of  Israel 
was  honey-dew  secreted  by  a  scale-insect.  It  is  Still 
eaten.  Shellac  is  derived  from  the  scale  of  Carteria  lacta 
in  India  and  the  insect  itself  contains  a  red  substance 
called  "lake."  Before  the  present  eirtensive  use  of  aniline 
dyes,  coloring  matter  was  derived  from  a  number  o£ 
different  species  of  Coccidie,  especially  from  the  Cochineal 
Insect,  Coccus  cacti,  of  Mexico.  The  natives  of  the  island 
of  St.  Vincent  make  necklaces  from  the  encysted  pupie  of 
Margarodes,  calling  them  "grouad-pearls." 
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competent  to  identify  the  trouble.  Cutting  into  the 
baric  under  a  San  Jos£  scale  is  almost  sure  to  reveal  a 
reddish  discoloration  of  the  green  tissues  beneath.  .  .  . 
The  winter  is  passed  by  this  insect  in  a  partly  grown, 
dormant  condition.  Vital  activities  are  resumed  with  the 
approach  of  warm  weather,  and  the  first  outward  indications 
of  life  are  seen  in  the  appearance  of  winged  males  and  later 
of  the  crawling  young,  the  latter  of  which  appear  in  this 
latitude  [New  York]  toward  the  last  of  June.  .  .  .  The 
females  continue  to  produce  young  tor  a  period  of  about 
six  weeks,  each  averaging  about  400,  or  from  nine  to  10 
every  24  hours.  This  is  an  ovo-viviparous  species.  That 
is,  the  eggs  develop  within  the  mother  and  the  young  are 
bom  alive.  Theygiay  be  seen  as  tiny  yellow  specks  escap- 
ing from  under  the  maternal  scale,  from  which  they  wander 
in  search  of  a  favorable  place  to  establish  themselves. 
.  .  .  The  develcpment  of  the  scale  begins,  even  before 
the  young  has  selected  its  feeding  place,  as  very  minute, 
white,  waxy  filaments,  which  spring  from  all  parts  of  the 
body,  rapidly  become  thicker,  and  slowly  mat  down  to 
form  the  circular  white  scale  with  a  depressed  ring  and 
central  elevation.  .  .  .  Thus  the  round  of  life  may  be  com- 
pleted, as  determined  from  a  study  of  the  female,  in  from 
33  to  40  days.  The  detailed  studies  made  at  Washington  ' 
show  that  four  full  generations  are  developed  normally 
in  that  latitude  and  that  there  may  be  a  partial  fifth." 
The  fact  that  this  insect  Uves  on  a  great  variety  of  woody 
plants  makes  eradication  difficult;  we  must  spray  more 
than  the  few  trees  we  care  about.  If  you  have  it,  notify 
your  State  Entomologist  and  do  not  trust  to  Jim  Jones 
around  the  comer,  who  says  he  can  bill  it  for  you.  It  is  a 
native  of  eastern  Asia;  San  Jos^,  California,  is  connected 
with  it  merely  because  the  specimens  upon  which  the 
first  scientific  description  was  based  came  from  there. 

•  Lepidosaphes  ulmi,  called  MytUaspis  pomorum  in  many 
publications,  is  the  Oyster-sheU  Scale.  It  infests  a  variety 
of  trees,  including  apple,  and  is  well  described  by  its  wmh- 
mon  name,  although  the  oyster-shell  shape  is  not  entirely 
diagnostic.  The  small  end  of  the  tapering,  sUghtly  curved 
scale  is  usually  yellowish.  See  Plate  XXIV  ior  it  and 
other  species. 
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Or  True  Hemiptera 

For  the  general  characteristics  of  the  True  Bugs  see 
p. So.  In  the  following  key  rare  families  have  been  omitted; 
see  Brues  and  Melaoder,  or  Parshley  in  Psyche,  Vol. 
XXII.  Nymphs  may  usually  be  distinguished  from 
wingless  adults  (such  as  occur  in  certain  famihes)  by  the 
fact  that  most  nymphs  have  two  pairs  of  pimple-hke 
stink-glands  near  the  middle  of  the  back  of  the  abdomen. 
When  the  basal  part  ("corium")  of  the  front  wii^s  is 
thickened,  the  apical  unthickened  part  is  called  the  "mem- 
brane"; the  triangular  area,  when  present,  at  the  tip  of  the 
corium  is  called  the  "cuneus." 

I.  Anteoiue  shorter  than  the  head  and  usually  neariy  or 
quite  concealed  ;hving  in  or  near  water a. 

Anteniue  longer  than  the  head  (if  sightly  shorter, 
the  eyes  and  ocelli  are  absent),  usually  free,  rarely  (Phy- 

matidie)  lying  in  a  groove 8. 

a.    Ocelli  present;  littoral:  not  .5  in.  long 3. 

Ocelliabsent;  aquatic 4, 

3.  Antenna  hidden;  front  legs  stout,  formed  for  grasping; 
broad,  squat,  roughened  bugs  with  prominent  eyes. 
GblastocoriD£,  also  called  Galgulidfe  and  Nethridx. 
These  predaceous  Toad -bugs  frequent  muddy  banks. 
Gelaslocoris  <  -  Calgulus)  is  our  principal  genus  (Plate  XXV) ; 
the  front  tarsi  have  a  claws.  Mononyx  of  the  West  and 
Nerthra  of  the  South-east  have  but  1  claw  on  these. 

Antennje  not  hidden;  front  legs  slender,  as  long  as 
middle  ones,  formed  for  running.  Ocbterid^.  Re- 
sembles the  preceding  in  form  and  habits.  Ochterus  is  our 
only  genus, 

4.  Hind  tarsi  without  distinct  clans  (except  Plea, 
p.  loi) ;  front  legs  not  specially  formed  for  grasping 5. 

Each  hind  tarsus  with  2  claws;  front  legs  formed  for 

grasping 6. 
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5.  Body  flat  above;  top  of  head  free  from  pronotum; 
front  tarsi  flattened,  i-jointcd,  without  claws,  edges 
fringed;  beak  with  not  more  than  2  joints,  hidden 
COHixiD^     (p-99)- 

Bodj  convex  above  and  pronotum  overlapping  the 
head;  front  tarsi  nonnal,  2-clawed;  beak  3- or  4-jointed 
NoTONECTiD*    (p.  100). 

6.  Membrane  with  veins 7. 

Membrane  without  veins.  Naucorid«.  They  re- 
semble Gelastocoridas  (3)  but  do  not  have  prominent  eyes, 
and  crawl  about  on  submerged  plants.  Pelocoris  is  our 
only  genus.  P,  femoraius  is  about  .4  in.  long;  pronotum 
shiny  yellow  or  light  brown,  marked  with  numerous  dark 
spots;  front  wings  dark  brown  witt  a  light  shoulder-area. 
Ambry sus  occurs  in  the  West. 

7.  Apical  appendages  of  abdomen  long  and  slender,  not 
retractile;  hind  legs  formed  for  walking. .  .Nepid*  (p.  lOO). 

Such  appendages  short,  flat,  and  retractile;  hind  legs 
flattened  for  swimming Belostouid^  (p.  99). 

8.  Headshorter  than  thorax,  including  scutellum .'9. 

Head  as  long  &s  entire  thorax}  body  and  legs  slen- 
der  HydrometridjE    (p.  104). 

9.  Last  tarsal  joint  divided,  claws  back  of  tip;  front 
wings,  if  present,  of  rather  uniform  texture  throughout.  .10. 

Last  tarsal  joint  not  divided,  claws  at  tip 11. 

10.  Middle  and  hind  legs  very  long,  close  togedier 
and  distant  from  the  front  pair;  beak  4-jointed  but  the 
first   joint   short Gerrid«     (p.  103). 

Middle  and  hind  legs  not  very  long,  more  equally 
spaced;  beak  3-jointed Veliid^  (p.  103). 

11.  AntemuB  5- jointed 13. 

'AntennB  4-jointed  {Do  not  count  either  the  tubercle 

which  bears  the  antennae  or  the  minute  intermediate 

segments  which  are  sometimes  present) 13. 

13.  First  and  second  antenna!  segments  thicker  than 
the  others;  minute  bugs  living  on  surface  of  water. 
Hebrid£.     Hebrus,  our  only  genus. 

First  antennal  segment  thick,  second  slender;  scu- 
tellum rather  large 37. 

13.    ProsteTnum  with  a  median,  loi^tudinal,  striated 

or  granulated,  stridulatory  groove  visible  in  front  rf  front 
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cone,  rec^ving  the  tip  of  the  beak,  which  is  3-jcanted, 

short,  and  strong  1  length  not  less  than  .2  in 14. 

Prostemum  without  a  stridulatory  groove;  size 
large  or  small 16. 

14.  Body  very  long  and  slender,  almost  thread-like 
I EHEStD£     (p.  108). 

Body  not  so. 15. 

15.  Teiminal  segment  of  antennee  thickened,  front  legs 
stout  and  much  modified  for  grasping;  membrane  with 
numerous  veins;  tarsi  3-jointed Phvmatid£   (p,  no). 

Terminal  segment  of  antemue  thread-like;  front 
legs  usually  much  like  the  others ;  membrane  with  few  veins ; 

tarsi  3-jointed Reduviid^    (p.  107). 

i6.  Front  wings  wholly  membranous  and,  for  the  most 
part,  with  a  dense  network,  sometimes  resembling 
lace;  cheeks  raised,  forniing  a  groove  which  includes 
the  base  of  the  beak;  tarsi  Z-jointed;  flat  bugs  of  small 
size Tin<JididjE     (p.  110). 

Hot  such  insects 17. 

17.  Beak  really  or  apparently  3-jointed j8, 

Beak4-jointed;  first  segment  sometimes  short 21. 

18.  Body  convex  below,  flat  or  slightly  concave  above; 
often  wingless;  small,  aquatic,  predatory  bugs,  usually 
found  on  floating  vegetation.  Mbsoveuida.  Mesovtlia 
muisanii,  our  only  species. 

Not  such  insects 19, 

19.  Tarsi  2-jointed-,  broad,  flat  bugs,  living  under  bark; 
head  produced  between  antennfe;  abdomen  broader  than 
the  closed  wings Aradid^e    (p.  lis). 

Tarsi  3-jointed 20. 

20.  OceUi  present ji. 

Ocelli   and   wings   usually   absent   or   rudimentary; 

parasitic  on  vertebrates C1MICID.E    (p.  106). 

ai.  Front  wings  with  a  cuneus,  membrane  without  long 
closed  cells,  sometimes  without  veins;  small,  predatory 

bugs ANTHocoRiD,e- 

Front  wings  without  a  cuneus,  membrane  with  4  or  ; 
long  closed  cells;  adults  always  fully  winged;  small  flat- 
tened bugs  with  large,  projecting  eyes.  .SaldiDjE  (p.  102). 

22.    Ocelli  absent 2j. 

Ocelli  present 24. 
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33.  Hembruie  with  two  large  cells  at  base  fnun  which 
exWd  about  8  branching  veins;  no  cuneus;  rather  large, 
strong  bugs Pvrkhocorida  (p.  no). 

Uembraiie  with  one  or  two  small  cells  at  base,  rarely 
with  longitudinal  veins;  distinct  cuneus;  first  joint  of  beak 
rarely  shorter  than  the  head MiaiDM  (p.  105). 

34.  Front  legs  modified  for  grasping,  the  tibife  and 
UGuaJly  the  femora  aimed  with  rows  of  numerous,  closely 
set,  fine  spines;  first  joint  of  beak  very  smalL  Nabid^, 
the  Damsel-bugs.  They  are  usually  yellowish  or  black, 
rather  flattened,  predaceous,  and  found  on  flowers  or 
leaves.     Nobis  ('-Reduviolus  and  Coriscus)  is  our  principal 

Front  legs  usually  much  like  the  others;  first  seg- 
ment of  beak  usually  longer  than  wide ^  .15. 

35.  Body  very  slender;  antennae  elbowed,  the  first 
joint  long  and  clubbed,  the  last  joint  spindle-shaped; 
head  constricted  in  front  of  the  eyes;  femora  clubbed 
Neidida  (p.  1 12). 

Hot  such  insects 36. 

361  Antennes  usually  inserted  on  or  below  a  line  drawn 
from  the  eye  to  the  base  of  the  beak;  membrane  usually 
with  5,  simple  veins Lvgaid^G  (p.  ill,. 

Antennn  starting  from  well  up  on  the  sides  c^  the 
head;  membrane  usually  with  numerous,  forked  veins 
arising  from  a  transverse  basal  vein  (these  veins  sometimes 
hard  to  see)  !\ Coreid*  (p,  1 13), 

37.  Scutellum  nearly  flat,  narrowed  behind 38. 

Scutellum  very  convex,  covering  nearly  the  whole 

abdomen 39. 

38.  Tibise  usually  with  no  (or  very  fine,  short)   spines 

Pentatomid^G  (p,  1 13). 

Tibin  with  rows  of  strong  spines.    CvdniDjE.    Scane- 

times  classed  as  a  subfamily  of  Pcntatomida. 

39.  Pronotum  round  in  front  and  nearly  straight  behind; 
margins  of  scutellum  with  furrows  in  which  the  edges  of 
the  wings  fit  when  at  rest;  tibiae  strongly  spinose.  Sub- 
family Thyreocorirue  of  Cydnidae;  has  also  been  called 
CobihblanidjE. 

.".   -.      Pronotum  hexagonal;  mai^a  of  scutellum  without 
,  -  furrows;    tibi*    not    strongly    spinose,     ScutblleriDjC. 
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These  are  sometimes  classed  as  a  subfamily  of  Pentab»ni- 
ds.  Some  species  are  large  and  brightly  colored  but  they 
ore  not  usually  common. 

CORIXID^ 

The  Water-boatmen  (most  boatmen  are  that  kind) 
swim  "right  side  up."  Compare  Notonectidie.  They 
are  slightly  heavier  than  water  and  rest  on  the  bottom  or 
on  aquatic  plants,  but  when  they  come  up  for  air,  the 
surface  tension  is  sufficient  to  bold  them  at  the  top  without 
much  effort-  on  their  part.  At  such  times,  they  float  in  a 
horizontal  position,  taking  air  directly  into  the  thoracic 
spiracles  and  renewing  the  supply  of  air  which  is  carried  . 
by  hairs  when  they  dive.  It  is  said  that  these  insects, 
while  submerged,  but  especially  at  night,  niak6  a  tolerably 
loud  and  sustained  noise  by  nibbing  their  beaJc  with  their 
front  legs.  The  eggs  are  usually  fastened  on,  not  in, 
submerged  objects;  tbe  eggs  of  certain  specie  in  the  lakes 
near  the  City  of  Mexico  are  so  abundant  that  they  are 
gathered  by  the  Mexicans  and  used  for  food.  This  family 
is  predaceous  and  its  members,  like  their  relatives,  are 
attracted,  in  their  nocturnal  flights,  by  light.  The  princi- 
pal genus  in  our  region  is  Arclocorixa — Corixa  erf  most 
pubHcations  (Plate  XXV). 

Bblostomid^ 

This  family  contains  the  Giant  Water-bugs;  also  called 
Electric-light  Bugs  because  the  adults  are  frequently 
noticed  flying  about  electric  Ughts,  Some  of  the  tropical 
species  are  the  largest  of  Hemiptera,  being  four  and  five 
inches  long.  The  broad,  flat  hind  legs  and  the  flat  body, 
with  a  keel  in  the  middle  underneath,  well  fit  them  for 
aquatic  locomotion.  The  sharp-hooked  front  legs  and 
the  short,  powerful  beak  make  their  predatory  habits  not 
to  be  depised  by  even  fair-sized  fish.  They  lurk  on  muddy 
bott^mis,  often  slightly  covering  themselves  with  mud  or 
leaves,  ready  to  dart  out  after  the  unwary.  Before  men- 
tioning one  of  the  interesting  habits  of  sinne  of  them  we 
must,  unfortunately,  note  a  change  in  names:  the  generic 
name,  Beloiloma,  which  has  been  used  in  most  publications, 
should  be  Lethocerus,  and  Zailka  becomes  Belostoma. 
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la  this  sense,  the  females  of  Belostoma,  and  of  certain 
other  genera.,  fasten  their  eggs  onto  the  backs  of  the  males. 
It  is  said  that  the  males  do  not  take  kindly  to  this  procedure 
but  that  they  can  not  help  themselves. 

1.  Hind  tibix  much  broader  than  middle  ones;  front 
coias  little  longer  than  broad a. 

Bind  tibis  Uttle,  if  any,  broader  than  middle  ones; 
front  come  at  least  twice  as  long  as  broad.  All  of  our 
species  are  less  than  i  in.  long Belostoma. 

2.  Margins  of  front  femora  with  a  longitudinal  groove 
in  which  the  tibise  he  when  folded.  Leihocerus,  of  which 
amiricanus  is  our  common  species;  it  is  about  2  in.  long. 

Margin  of  front  femora  without  such  groove.  Benatus 
griseus  (Plate  XXV). 

N&prD£ 
The  long  respiratory  tail  of  Water-scorpions  is  not 
fully  developed  until  the  molt  which  gives  them  wings. 
It  is  perfectly  harmless;  all  the  sting  these  creatures  have 
is  at  the  other  end,  their  beak.  We  have  two  genera, 
both  of  which  are  aquatic  and  predaceous:  the  body  erf 
Nepa  is  oval,  flat,  and  thin;  that  of  Ranatra  (Plate  XXV) 
'  is  linear  and  cylindrical.  They  are  sluggish  creatures, 
crawling  but  not  swimmir^,  often  remaining  motionless 
for  hours  on  the  muddy,  leaf-covered  bottom  of  their 
favorite  haunts  and  rarely,  if  at  all,  coming  to  lights. 
Their  eggs,  which  are  placed  in  or  on  submerged  ob)ects, 
are  furnished  with  filaments  at  one  end,  seven  in  Ntpa 
and  two  in  Ranatra.  The  only  species  of  Nepa  is  apiculala, 
which  is  about  .75  in.  long,  not  counting  filaments.  It. 
americana,  about  1.35  in.  long,  is  our  most  common  species 
of  Ranatra  in  the  East. 

NOTONECTID* 

The  Back-swjmmers  are  shaped  somewhat  like  an  over- 
turned boat,  but  they  overturn  themselves  when  they  are 
in  the  water.  They  are  lighter  than  water  and  normally 
rest  at  the  surface,  floating  head-down,  with  the  tip  of  the 
Adomen  piercing  the  surface-film,  their  long  hind  legs 
-  -pKtended  like  sweeps  ready  to  send  them  swiftly  to  safety 
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or  food.  They  do  not  breathe  through  their  tail  but  from 
it  the  air  passes  through  hair-covered  channels  to  spiracles 
on  their  thorax.  Small  fish  and  other  aquatic  animals 
are  easy  prey,  and  the  suctorial  beak  will  pierce  even  the 
careless  collector's  fingers.  Doubtless  the  pearly  color 
of  their  backs,  which,  as  they  swim,  is  seen  against  the 
sky,  and  the  dark  of  their  under  (upper)  side  helps  them  to 
approach  their  victims  and  to  avoid  becoming  victims. 
The  adults  fly  well  and  are  frequently  attracted  to  lights. 
During  the  winter  they  sometimes  may  be  seen  swimming 
about  in  the  shallow  water  in  which  they  habitually  live, 
even  though  it  be  covered  with  ice.  It  is  said  that  these 
insects,  by  rubbing  their  front  legs  together,  make  a  noise 
hke  the  word  "chew,"  twice  repeated.  The  eggs  are 
placed  in  the  submerged  stems  of  aquatic  plants.  The 
adults  of  Flea  striola  are  only  about  .06  in.  lofig;  it  is  the 
only  species  of  that  genus.  Our  other  spedes  are  much 
larger  and,  for  the  most  part,  belong  in  NoUmecta  (Plate 
XXV). 

SaldidjB 

This  family  has  been  called  Acanthiidas,  but  a  techni- 
cality rules  out  the  use  of  that  name.  Furthermore,  its 
use  would  be  confusing,  as  the  Saldidx  have  no  intimate 
connections  with  bed-bugs  but  Hve  on  the  shores  of  lakes 
and  rivers.  Uhler,  one  of  the  master  Hemipterists,  wrote; 
"In  the  present  family  we  have  types  which  like  Galgtdus 
[Gelaitocoris],  make  holes  for  themselves,  and  hve  for  a 
part  of  the  time  beneath  the  ground.  Like  the  members 
of  that  genus  too,  a  majority  of  them  inhabit  damp  soils, 
and  are  often  found  in  countless  numbers  on  the  salt  or 
brackish  marshes  of  our  sea  coasts.  Their  maimer 
strongly  recalls  that  of  the  tiger-beetles  that  inhabit  the 
same  places.  When  approached,  or  in  any  way  disturbed, 
they  leap  from  the  ground,  arise  a  few  feet  into  the  air, 
by  means  of  their  wings,  and  alight  a  short  distance  away, 
taking  care  to  slip  quickly  into  the  shade  of  some  protecting 
tuft  of  grass  or  clod,  where  the  soil  agrees  with  the  color 
of  their  bodies."  They  feed  chiefly  upon  the  juices  of 
drowned  insects.  There  are  numerous  species  of  Saldula, 
the  principal  genus  of  our  region.    They  are  rather  soft  in 
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texture,  with  small  head  and  promment  eyes.  Their 
size  is  never  large  and  their  color  is  blade,  sometimes 
marked  with  white  or  yellow. 

VeLIIDjB 

^hese  have  been  called  Broad-shouldered  Wat«r-strider3 
(see  Gerrids).  Rhagovelia  obesa  is  very  common  in  some 
localities,  preferring  swift  streams.  It  is  black,  about  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  long,  and  ustially  wingless.  Rhagovdia 
^umbea  lives  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  near  the  shores- 
Members  of  this  family  are  more  given  to  going  info  the 
water  than  are  their  relatives  and  they  may  scanetimes  be 
seen  running,  back  dowDwards,  on  the  under  side  of  the 
surface  film. 

Gebbida 

The  family  name  of  this  group  of  Water-striders  or 
Pond-skaters  has  usually  been  given  as  Hydrobatidie. 
Unfortunately  there  have  been  considerable  changes  in  the 
taxonomy  of  Hemiptera,  as  you  will  notice,  and  no  agree- 
ment has  yet  been  reached.  One  sj^tem  is  to  make  the 
VeJiidffi,  Mesoveliidae,  and  Hj^irometridas  subfamilies 
of  Gerrid^  Of  Gerridie,  in  the  narrow  sense,  and  now 
put  in  the  genus  Gerris,  one  common  species  (margittatus) 
has  often  been  listed  in  the  genus  Limnotrechus,  and 
another  {remigis,  Plate  XXV),  in  Hygrolrechus.  These 
two  species  and  their  less  common  relatives  may  be  seen 
skating  about  on  the  surface  of  ponds  or  of  the  less  rapid 
parts  of  streams,  often  jumping  up  and  landing  again 
without  breaking  the  surface  film.  They  go  about  on  the 
two  hinder  pairs  of  legs,  pushing  with  the  middle  pair, 
steering  with  the  last,  and  holding  the  front  pair  up  so  as 
to  be  ready  to  grasp  their  food,  which  consists  of  eithM- 
living  or  dead  insects  and  the  like.  Why  are  they  able  to 
run  on  the  surface  of  waterP  Because  their  hairy  legs 
are  not  wetted  and  so,  with  the  slight  pressure  of  the 
insect's  little  weight,  they  dimple  but  do  not  break  the 
surface  film.  A  greased  needle  will  float  for  the  same 
reascm.  Both  winged  and  wingless  adults  of  the  s^ne 
species  occur.  Eggs  are  laid  at  or  just  beneath  the 
surface  <^  the  water  on  almost  any  solid  object.    Adults 
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occasionally  go  under  water;  they  hibernate  and  some- 
times come  out  in  warm  winter  days  to  stretch  their  legs. 
If  you  desire  to  bring  home  ahve  for  your  aquarium 
species  of  this  and  related  families,  use  for  the  purpose  a 
dry  bos  or  one  in  which  there  is  some  damp  moss;  they 
frequently  drown  if  carried  in  a  pail  containing  water. 
The  following  Vey  includes  the  genera  most  often  noticed 
in  our  territory. 

I.  Body  oval,  less  than  3  times  as  long  as  broad; 
pronotum  not  longer  than  broad a. 

Body  elongate,  more  than  4  times  as  long  as  broad; 

pronotum  much  longer  than  broad.     Gerris 3. 

3.  Second  segment  of  antenna  longer  than  either  third 
or   fourth   segment Melrobales   hesperius. 

Second  segment  of  antennje  shorter  than  either  third 
or    fourth    segment Trepobates    pictus. 

3.  AntemiK  longer  than  head  and  pronotum  together; 
hind  tibife  and  tarsi,  together,  much  longer  than  middle 
tibiie.     Subgenus  Litnnoporus,  species  rufosaitellatus. 

AntennEB  shorter  than  head  and  pronotum  together; 
hind  tibias  and  tarsi,  together,  but  little  longer  than  middle 

4.  First  segment  of  antenns  nearly  the  same  length  as 
fourth.  Subgenus  Gerris,  of  which  marsinalus  is  a  common 
species. 

First  segment  of  antennas  considerably  longer  than 
fourth.  Subgenus  Aquarius,  of  which  remigis  is  our 
common  species. 

Hydromethid^ 

This  family  has  also  been  called  Limnobatids  and  the 
type,  as  well  as  our  only,  genus  is  then  called  Limnobales  ■ 
instead  of  Hydrometra  (see  also  Gerrida).  The  common 
name  is  Marsh-treaders.  Hydrometra  martini  (also  called 
lineata)  is  not  rare  but  is  not  often  seen.  It  is  not  quite 
.5  in.  long,  very  thin,  and  walks  very  deliberately  over  the 
water  and  projecting  plants.  Quoting  Uhlej-  again, 
"They  delight  to  remain  at  rest,  with  perhaps  a  single  claw 
hooked  to  some  projecting  object.  When  disturbed  they 
move  very  slowly,  and  seem  disposed  to  save  themselves 
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or  brc^en  by  the  wind.  The  young  shoot  is  checked  and 
frequently  droops  and  dies.  The  buds  of  dahlias  and 
roses  are  often  blasted."  The  vermilion  nymphs  hatch 
from  overwintered  eggs  placed  in  slits,  cut  lengthwse 
into  the  stems  of  the  plants,  each  containing  sii  or  more 
eggs.  The  adult  stage  is  reached  about'  the  middle  of 
Jum 

HaUicus  uhleri  is  one  of  the  smallest  species  of  the 
family;  black  with  j^llow  on  l^s,  anteftfue,  and,  as  scale- 
like tufts,  oa  the  front  ■wings.  They  hop  like  flea-beetles 
and  feed  on  a  variety  of  ganJen-plants.  Some  individuals 
are  short- winged. 

Some  Mirids  slightly  resonble  ants  in  shape  and  have 
yellow  spots  so  placed  as  to  increase  the  resemblance  by 
giving  them  the  appearance  of  having  narrow  waists,  but 
it  is  difficult  to  prove  that  this  resemblance  is  of  any  use 

C1UICID.B 

Most  of  us  have  had  experience  with  one  member  of  this 
family,  although  many  do  not  like  to  talk  about  it.  Per- 
haps no  other  insect  has  been  given  so  many  euphemistic 
names,  but  the  one  which  is  most  generally  understood  is 
plain  Bed-bug.  In  fact,  that  is  a  translation  of  (or,  is  it 
the  other  way  around?)  its  scientific  name,  lectularius.  It 
belor^  to  the  genus  Cimex,  which  has  also,  improperly, 
been  called  Acanthus.  A  description  of  its  appearance 
and  smell  is  unnecessary,  especially  in  a  Field  Book;  it  is 
never  found  afield,  under  bark  and  the  like;  those  are  quite 
different  creatures.  It  is  also  confused  with  the  creature 
which  closely  resembles  it  and  is  often  found  in  the  neata 
of  swallows;  that  is  (Eciacus  vicarius  {  =  hiTundinis)  axiA 
rarely  bothers  man.  The  number  of  generations  a  year 
of  lectldaris  depends  on  the  temperature  and  food-supply; 
there  are,  normally,  only  one  or  two  and  it  is  not  true  that 
"they  become  grand-fathers  in  a  night."  Kerosene  in  all 
the  bed-room  cracks  and  crannies  will  do  the  trick  but, 
especially  in  the  spring,  the  treatment  should  be  repeated 
in  order  to  kill  those  which  were  unhatched  at  the  time  of 
the  first  application  and  may  have  been  protected  by  the 
egg-shell. 
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REDUVlIDf 

Some  of  the  Assassin-bugs  are  rather  striking  creatures; 
nearly  all  are  fairly  large  and  some  are  gayly  colored. 
They  are  predaceous,  feedii^  chiefly  on  the  juices  of  other 

As   the    "Kissing    Bug"    this    creature 
RedBTiM^  ^pj^jg  XXyj   received  considerable  news- 

paper space  some  yens  aeo.  Another,  and 
.  better,  common  name  is  Masked  Bed-bug  Hunter.  It 
often  enters  houses  where  it  and  its  young  feed  on  bed-bugs. 
Especially  the  young  have  many  sticky  hairs  to  which 
di&t  and  other  small  particles  adhere,  making  the  mask. 
Many  Reduviids  have  these  sticky  hairs  and  should  not 
be  put  in  a  coUecling  bottle  together  with  delicate  insects. 
If  perspaalus  bites  humans,  as  it  rarely  does,  a  very  painful 
wound  is  caused,  so  that  the  newspaper  stories  have  some 
basis  in  fact. 

A  southern  species  of  similar  habits,  but  much  more 
given  to  sucking  human  blood,  is  Triatoma  (=  Coirorhmas) 
sanguisuga.  In  the  South,  it  is  called  the  Big  Bed-bug. 
It  is  about  an  inch  long;  black,  marked  with  red  on  the 
sides  of  the  prothorai,  at  the  base  of  the  apex  of  the  front 
wings,  and  at  the  sides  of  the  abdomen;  the  head  is  long, 
narrow,  cylindrical,  and  thickest  behind  the  eyes.  It  is 
said  that  the  efl'ect  of  its  bite  may  last  for  nearly  a  year, 
and  it  is  probable  that  attacks  which  are  attributed  to 
spiders  are  really  the  work  of  this  insect.  Out-of-doors,  it 
feeds  on  insects,  including  grasshoppers  and  potato  beetles. 
Another  species  which  has  been  accused  of  being  a 
kissing-bug  is  Metanohstes  picipes.  It  is  black;  about 
.6  in.  long;  the  head  well  drawn  out  in  front  of  the  eyes, 
behind  which  is  a  tranverse,  impressed  line;  the  prothorax 
is  more  or  less  bell-shaped  and  divided  into  two  lobes; 
the  legs  are  short,  the  femora  stout,  and  each  tibia  has  a 
large  pad  at  its  apex.  In  nature  it  is  often  found  hiding 
under  stones  and  boards. 


s  crassipes  is  about  .6  in.  long;  rather  broad; 
black,  the  pronotum,  scutellum,  and  abdomen  mai^ined 
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with  red.  It  is  usually  found  on  pine  trees,  feeding  on 
plant-lice  and  young  caterpillars,  often  holding  them 
down  with  the  front  feet  as  a  dc^  does  his  bone. 

Psellioptis  {  =  Milyas)  cinclus  is  about  .5  in.  long;  waxy- 
yellow  with  numerous,  conspicuous,  black  rings  on  its 
legs.  Like  many  other  Reduviids,  its  eggs  are  glued  to 
the  bark  of  trees  and  covered  with  a  water-proof 
substance. 

ArUiis  crhlaius  {Plate  XXV)  varies  from  less  than  an 
inch  to  1.5  in.  in  length;  the  middle  of  the  pronotum  has  a 
longitudinal  elevation  something  like  a  chicken's  comb; 
general  color  grayish  black,  slightly  bronzed.  It  is  called 
the  Wheel-bug.  The  nymphs  are  red,  with  black  marks. 
They  are  our  friends,  if  we  do  not  handle  them  carelessly, 
as  they  use  their  beaks  with  good  effect  on  many  kinds  of 
caterpillars  and  other  injurious  insects. 

Sinea  diadema  is  about  .5  in.  long;  brownish;  front 
femora,  head,  and  pronotum  largely  covered  with  short 
spines.  It  is  often  found  on  the  Sowers,  such  as  goldenrod; 
althoi^h  it  eats  injurious  caterpillars,  it  does  not  hesitate 
to  attack  stinging  insects  and  so  is  not  especially  welcome 
near  bee-hives. 

EmESIDiG 

These  Thread-legged  {not  all  are)  Bti^s  should  probably 
be  placed  as  a  subfamily  of  Reduviida.     The  following 


I.     Front  tibiae  and  tarsi,  together,  not  shorter  than  the 
front  femora 3. 

These,  together,  shorter  than  the  fror.t  femora 3. 

3.     Eyes  large,  very  prominent,  when  seen  from  the  side 
occupying  the  whole  side  of  the  head ....  Luiaia  Carolina. 

Eyes  small,  little  prominent,  when  seen  from  the  dde 
occupying  not  more  than  half  the  side  of  the  head .  .  .Ploi- 
ariala,  of  which   errabunda  is  the  common  species. 
3.    Front  tarsi   i-clawed Barce. 

Front  tarsi  2-clawed.  Usually  Emesa  hrevipennis 
{Plate  XXVI).  The  front  legs  are  formed  for  grasping, 
much  like  those  of  the  Praying  Mantis,  while  the  rest  of  the 
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insect  suggests  a.  delicate  Walking  Stick,  It  is  called 
iongipes  in  many  publications.  When  full  grown,  it  is 
usually  at  least  1.3  in.  long,  with  wings  only  about  a  fourth 
as  long  as  tlie  legs.  The  ground-color  is  brownish,  with 
the  upper  surface  of  the  abdomen  reddish  and  a  few  pale 
spots  on  each  side  of  the  head;  the  front  legs  mctfe  or  less 
banded.     It  is  said  to  feed  chiefly  on  spiders. 

PHVUATIDiB 

The  two  genera  may  be  separated  as  follows:  Scutellum 
short,  head  with  a  bifid  prolongation  above  the  insertion 
of  the  antenna;,  Fhymala;  and  scutellum  very  long,  extend- 
ing to  the  tip  of  the  abdomen,  head  without  such  pro- 
longation, Macrocephalus.  We  have  but  few  species  of 
Ambush  Bugs.  Phymafa  erosa  (Plate  XXVI)  is  the  one 
-most  likely  to  be  collected.  Like  most  of  the  others,  it 
conceals  itself  in  flowers,  where  it  captures  various  insects, 
including  large  butterflies  and  even  bees.  The  front  legs 
are  short  but  very  powerful,  and  apparently  its  beak  is 
quite  deadly.  The  generic  name  means  "tumor"  and  was 
probably  suggested  by  the  projections  from  the  body. 
The  somewhat  knobbed  antenna;  fit  in  grooves  under  the 
sides  of  the  pronotum.  This  Bpedes  is  greenish-yellow, 
marked  with  a  broad  black  band  across  the  expanded 
part  of  the  abdomen.  The  female  is  about  ,4  in  long; 
the  male  somewhat  less. 

T1NCIDID.E 

The  adult  Lace-bugs  are  small,  delicate  and,  under  a 
lens,  beautiful  insects;  in  most  of  the  species  the  front 
wings  and  other  parts,  including  expansions  of  the  pro- 
thorax,  are  like  fine  lace.  Furthennore,  they  lack  the 
unpleasant  odors  of  many  Hemiptera.  They  are  usually 
found  on  the  under  sides  of  leaves.  The  eggs-  are  often 
placed  near  the  leaf-veins.  Some  species,  at  least,  hiber- 
nate as  adults.  Plate  XXVI  shows  Corythuca  arcvata, 
which  is  common  on  oaks.  Piesma  cinerea  is  our  only 
species  of  the  subfamily  Piesming;  they  have  oceUi  (other 
Tingidids  do  not)  and  the  membrane  has  no  net-work, 
no 
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PyRRHOCOKIDiB 

These  are  called  Red-bi^s  but  they  are  not  the  creatures 
(mites)  which  get  in  human  skin  and  cause  red  sores. 
Our  commonest  species  is  Euryoptkalmus  (_=^Largus) 
succinctus.  It  is  about  .5  in.  long  and  rather  stout; 
brownish  black  above,  with  red  on  the  margins  of  the 
prothorax,  outer  margin  of  front  wings,  trochanters,  and 
bases  of  femora;  a  fine  bluish  pubescence  underneath. 
The  young  are  brilliajit  steel-blue,  with  reddish  legs,  and  a 
bright  red  spot  at  the  base  of  the  abdomen.  Some  authori- 
ties say  it  is  a  plant-feeder  and  others  that  it  feeds  mainly  On 
insects  and  was  "found  to  be  very  useful  in  California 
by  eating  the  destructive  cottony  cushion  scale,  at  one 
time  threatening  to  destroy  entirely  the  orange  groves  of 
that  state."  Perhaps  it  does  both.  The  Cotton-stainer 
of  the  South  is  Dysdtrcus  suturellus. 

Lyg«id« 

About  300  species  have  been  listed  from  America,  north 
of  Mexico.    The  family  has  also  been  called  Myodochidie. 


Itocoptenx 


Most  of  us  have  hear^  of  the  Chinch- 
bug  {Plate  XXVI),  and  all  of  us  have  helped 
pay  for  it.  These  pests  have  cost  the 
United  States  about  half  a  billion  dollars.  The  worst 
injury  lia"  been  to  small  grains  and  com  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley  but  frequent  injury  is  done  in  the  East,  especially 
to  timothy  meadows  which  have  stood  for  several  years. 
It  is  black  and  white  eicept  for  the  red  legs  and  bases  of 
the  antenna.  Most  of  the  adults  occurring  between  the 
Rockies  and  the  Alleghanies  have  normally  long  wings; 
in  the  South,  East,  and  along  the  Lakes  to  northern 
Illinois,  short-winged  individuals  are  usually  the  more 
cMnmon.  The  young  are  yellowish  or  bright  red,  marked 
with  brownish.  Adults  hibernate  in  clumps  of  grass  or 
under  rubbish.  In  early  spring  the  females  lay  their 
yellowislr-white  eggs  (up  to  500  each)  on  the  roots  or  at 
the  bases  of  stalks,  usually  of  grasses  and  grain.  Even 
the  long-winged  adults  do  not  fly  much  but  usually  walk 
from  field  to  field.     The  first  annual  generation  n 
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C0SEID.G 


The  Squash-bug  family  is  an  extensive  one.  Most  of 
the  species  have  an  unpleasant  odor,  and  there  b  a  tendency 
to  have  the  edges  of  the  abdomen  raised  so  that  the  wings 
lie  in  a  depression. 

The  Squash-bug  (Plate  XXVI)  is  known 
*■•"  to  most  gardeners  who  have  grown  any 

of  the  squash  family.  Its  chief  claim  to 
scientific  fame  is  that  it  was  used  prominently  in.  the 
development  of  our  present  knowledge  concerning  the 
germinal  relations  of  sex.  The  pronotum  and  the  thick- 
ened parts  of  the  front  wings  are  speckled  brown,  the  side- 
margins  of  the  pronotum  are  yellowish ;  the  hind  femora 
do  not  bear  a  row  of  spines.  Adults  spend  the  winter, 
as  well  as  the  summer  nights,  under  rubbish.  The  oval, 
'pale-yellow to  dark  eggs  are  laid  in  irregular  clusters,  usually 
on  the  under  side  of  fcaves.  The  young  are  rather  gr^ari- 
ous  and  gay  with  tjjfeir  crimson  legs,  head,  and  front  part  of 
thorax,  but  these  change  to  black  as  they  grow.  In  the 
North  the  adalt  stage  is  reached  aboutaAugust. 

The  followiW  rough  notes  may  be  helpful  in  the  North- 
east. A  brownish  species  about  .4  in.  long,  without  a 
row  of  spines  on  the  hind  femora,  but  with  a  leaf-like 
expansion  on  ekch  antenna,  is  probably  Chariestenis 
antatnator.  Speties  of  the  largely  predaceous  Alydus 
are  usually  fully  ,5  in.  long,  slender  and  have  a  row  of 
spines  on  the  hind  femora.  The  following  are  usually 
more  than  .6  in,  long  and  have  spines  on  the  hind  femora: 
Archimerus  and  Euikochiha  galealor  have  more  or  less 
cylindrical  hind  tibia;  Acantkoctpkala  and  Lepioglossus 
have  leaf -like  expansions  of  the  hind  tibis. 

PENTATOMID.E 
The  name  of  Stink-bugs  has  been  fastened  on  this  family, 
possibly  because  some  of  the  species  are  responsible  for 
givii^  raspberries  a  bad,  smelly  taste  once  in  awhile. 
Another  name  is  Shield-bugs,  on  account  of  the  lai^e 
scutellum.  Psyche,  Vol,  XXII,  contains  a  synopsis  of  the 
family  with  keys  to  the  New  England  species  by  Parshley. 
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Se«  the  key  (p.  98}  for  Scutelleriiue  (Shield-bugs), 
Thyreocorinffi  (Negro-bugs),  and  Cydninie  (Burrowing- 
bugs). 

The  Asopins  have  the  first  joint  of  the  beak  largely 
free  and  relatively  Gbort  and  thick;  there  is  a  spine  on  the 
basal  abdominal  segment.  A  common  genus  is  Podisits 
(Plate  XXVI),  in  which  the  pronotum  is  sometimes 
extended  into  a  sharp  spine  on  each  side. 

The  oortbem  subfamily,  Acanthosomiiue,  have  but 
two  joints  in  each  tarsus;  the  following  subfamilies  have 
three  tarsal  joints. 

The  Graphosominse  have  a  broad  scutdlum,  which  is 
blunt  at  the  apex  and  extending  back  to  near  the  tip  of  the 
abdomen.  Podops  is  our  only  genus,  and  cincHpes  (over 
.25  in.  long,  and  to  4t[i  antennal  joints  darker)  is  ottr 


The  principal  family,  Pentatomina,  has  the  scutellum 
smaller  and  more  or  less  narrowed  apically.  The  followii^ 
beloi^here. 

Brochymena  (nuadripustulala  is  a  o(»nmon  species  with 
us)  has  a  shallow  groove  on  the  imderside  of  the  abdomen 
and  the  beak  extends  back  of  the  posterior  coxae.  They  axe 
broad,  rough,  brown  species,  .5  in,  long  and  live  on  trees. 
They  look  like  bits  of  bark  and  are  best  obtained  by  beating. 

A  medium-siied  brown  species  with  an  angle  on  each  side 
of  the  pronotum,  behind,  is  usually  a  Evschistus  (Plate 
XXVI),  The  first  segment  of  the  rostrum  is  not  much. 
thicker  than  the  second,  and  all  the  tibiie  are  grooved, 
ChioTOchroa  ukUri  is  a  bright  green  bug,  aboyt  .5  in.  long, 
with  yellow  side-margins  and  a  yellow  tip  to  the  scutellum. 
Bright  green  bugs  larger  than  this  are  usually  Acrostemum. 
Aformwieo  iuf«is  is  shown  on  Plate  XXVL 

The  popular  interest  in  Murgantia  hislrumica  (Plate 
XXVI)  is  indicated  by  its  long  list  of  names,  among  which 
are  Harlequin  Cabbage-bi^,  Calico-back,  Terrapin- 
bug,  and  Fire-bug.  It  is  shining  black  or  deep  blue, 
profusely  marked  with  red.  It  feeds  on  cabbage  and 
related  plants,  wild  and  cultivated.  The  white  eggs, 
which  are  placed  in  a  double  row,  look  h"ke  small  barrels 
because  ot  their  two  black  bands  and  a  white  spot.  Adults 
hibernate. 
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LBPIDOPTERA 

Most  students  of  insects  start  by  collecting  Butterflies 
and  Moths  and  some  people  act  as  though  adult  I^epidop- 
tera  are  the  only  "  bugs  "  worth  looking  at.  It  is  true  that 
most  butterflies  and  many  moths  are  among  the  beautiful 
things  of  this  earth,  when  they  are  mature,  but  still 
"And  what's  a  butterfly?    At  best, 

He's  but  a  caterpillar,  drest." 
and,  until  you  get  the  right  viewpoint,  caterpillaiB  are  not 
so  pretty.  Personally,  I  think  the  craze  for  Lepidoptera 
is  overdone.  Compared  with  many  other  insects,  they 
are  uninteresting;  the  adults  are  not  given  to  doing  things 
much  more  exciting  than  flitting  about,  mating,  and  laying 
eggs  ia  a  relatively  common-place  way.  However,  it  is 
only  in  comparison  with  some  of  the  other  insects  that 
they  are  uninteresting — 

"How  happy  could  I  be  with  either. 

Were  t'other  dear  charmer  away! " 
and,  as  this  little  book  aims  to  obey  vox  popidi,  I  have 
given  Lepidoptera  what  seems  to  me  relatively  large — 
but  all  too  amaU — consideration.  Unless  otherwise  stated, 
the  descriptions  of  larva:  refer  to  full-grown  specimens, 
younger  ones  differ  somewhat;  and  "food"  means  the  food 
of  larvie. 

The  scientific  name  of  this  Order  means  "scaly-winged" 
and  refers  to  the  fact  that  the  hairs  which  cover  the  wings 
are  flattened  or  scale-like.  It  is  these  scales  which  give 
color  to  the  wing,  as  may  be  seen  in  Plate  I  which  shows 
the  wings  of  one  side  denuded.  We  may  accept  two  sub- 
orders: Rhopalocera  and  Heterocera.  The  "cera"  in 
these  names  means  "horn"  and  refers  to  the  antemue; 
the  "Rhopalo"  means  "club,"  and  the  "Hetero"  means 
"otherwise, "  in  the  same  sense  as  when  we  say  "Orthodoity 
is  my  doxy  and  heterodojcy  is  another  kind  of  doxy," 
Butterflies  have  club-shaped  antenna,  a  knob  at  the 
estreme  end,  and  belong  to  the  Rhopalocera.  Moths 
are  Heterocera:  some  of  them,  especially  the  males,  having 
feathered  antenme;  some  having  thread-like  antennce; 
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some  having  a  swelling  in  their  antenrue  near,  but  not  at, 
the  end;  while  a.  tew  rare  tropical  species  have  orthodox 
butterfly  clubs.  The  pupte  of  butterflies  are  not  protected 
by  cocoons  as  are  those  of  some  moths  and  are  usually 
called  "chrysalids"  (singular:  "chrysalis").  Butterflies, 
as  a  rule,  fly  only  by  day  when  but  few  moths  are  stirring. 
Butterflies  usually  hold  their  wings  erect,  when  at  rest, 
while  moths  hold  them  flat  or  fold  them  against  the  body. 

RHOPAIXJCERA 

Butterflies  of  the  United  States  are  grouped  in  five 
famiUes:  Nymphalidie,  Erycinidte  (p.  130),  Lyaenidse 
(p.  131),  Papilionidae  {p.  134),  and  Hesperiidie  (p.  142). 

Nyuphalida 

The  adults  of  both  sexes  in  the  Brush-footed  Butterflies 
have  the  front  pair  of  legs  so  small  as  to  be  useless  for 
walking  and  often  quite  inconspicuous.  The  chrysalids 
hang  head-down  with  the  tail  fastened  in  a  pad  of  silk. 

The  Monarch  (Plate  XXVII)  is  the 
species  which  gathers  in  large  flocks  at  the 
end  of  summer  and  together  they  move 
south,  coming  back  in  the  spring  as  stragglers.  The  male 
has  a  small  black  patch  on  one  of  the  veins  on  the  upper 
side  of  each  hind  wing;  this  is  a  pocket  containing  scent- 
scales,  a  sachet  bag.  The  adult  is  "mimiced"  by  Basil- 
archia  archippus.  The  easily  recognised  larva  feeds  oa 
milkweeds,  fearless  of  birds  because  of  its  acrid  taste. 
The  pupa  in  its  "green  house  with  golden  nails"  is  to  be 
found  hanging  on  the  same  plants  or  on  some  near  shelter. 
This  strong  flier  is  rapidly  becoming  world-wide  in  dis- 
tribution. Some  authors  use  Danais  for  the  generic 
name  and  a  formerly  used  name  for  the  species,  archippus, 
is  apt  to  be  confused  with  the  specific  name  of  the  mimic. 
Anosia  berenice  (The  Queen),  somewhat  like  pUxippus 
but  with  the  ground-color  a  rich  brown,  occurs  in  the 
Southwest  and  southward. 

The  Anosias  belong  to  the  subfamily  Euplodnas.  In 
the  Gulf  States  there  is  a  narrow-winged  species   (The 
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THE  CRESCENTS. 

tubeKles  on  their  backs.  B.  nxmtiniu  is  interesting  be- 
cause it  is  found  only  on,  or  near,  the  summits  of  the  Whit« 
Motmtains ;  .the  underside  of  the  hind  wings  is  much  darker 
than  in  myrina  and  the  silver  spots  are  not  so  large  or  so 
numerous. 

See  Plate  XXIX  and  discussion  concem- 
"^J^***  ingJfriiteaiorrw*".    The  wings  of  the  Silver 

Crescent  are  tawny-orange,  lighter  on  the 
under  side,  and  marked  with  black;  the  hind  wing,  below, 
is  largely  silvery  white;  the  usually  imperfect  "crescent" 
is  al<Hig  the  margin.  The  larvae,  which  feed  on  sunflowers 
and  other  Compositie,  are  brownish-black  witi  a  rather 
conspicuous  orange  stripe  along  each  side;  many  rather 
short,  black,  hairy  spines.  Although  the  larvfe  hibernate, 
they  do  not  seem  to  construct  a  shelter;  probably  they 
crawl  into  a  "ready-made." 

The  variable   Pearl  Crescent  has  two 
^^•^  broods:    those   adults   wHch   come   from 

over-wintered  larvte  are  {among  other 
differences)  br^hter  and  with  more  distinct  light  markings 
on  the  under  side  (variety  marcia,  Plate  XXIX)  than  those 
which  develop  during  the  summer.  By  chilling  the  pupae 
we  can  cause  some  of  the  summer  brood  to  be  marcia. 
The  lanne  feed  on  asters  and  are  black  with  yellow  spots 
above,  yellow  side-stripes,  and  yellowish  spines.  The 
sightly  angulated  chrysalis  has  brownish  creases  on  a 
%ht  ground-color,  and,  on  the  middle  of  the  abdomen, 
a  slight  transverse  ridge. 

Phydades  batesi  diflers  from  tkaros  by  having  heavier 
black  markings  above  and  by  the  lack  of  conspicuous 
dark  markings  on  the  lower  side  of  the  hind  wings,  these 
bring  almost  uniformly  pale  yellow.  There  are  many 
other  species  in  the  West. 

The  adult  Baltimore  (Plate  XXIX)  is 
~^™  found   in   swampy  meadows   diuing  June 

and   July.     The   wings   are   nearly   black, 
marked  with  red  and  pale  yellow.     The  larva,  which  feed 
chiefly  on  Scrophulariacese,  are  dark  orange,  ringed  with 
black,  and  covered  with  short  hairy  spines.     They  hatcb 
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in  late  summer  and  are  gregarious,  spinning  a  silken  tent 
in  which  they  pass  the  winter;  in  the  spring  they  scatter 
and  become  full  grown  by  June.  The  chrysalids  have  a 
rounded  head,  sharp  tubercles  on  their  backs,  and  are 
whitish  with  dark  and  orange  markings. 

Resembles    Fkydodes    nycUis    on    the 
f*^^  upper  side,  but  the  imderside  is  darker  and 

has  a  continuous  row  of  silver  spots  along 
the  outer  margin  of  the  hind  wings.  The  larvs  feed  on 
the  aster,  DoelUngeria  umbellata;  they  are  reddish  with  a 
black  stripe  down  the  middle  and  nine  rows  of  black, 
branched  spines. 

The  species  of  Grapla  are  called  Angle-wings;  they  "  look 
as  if  Mother  Nature  had  with  her  scissors  snipped  the 
edges  of  their  wings,  fashioning  notches  and  points  accord- 
ing to  the  vagaries  of  an  idle  mood."  They  are  tawny, 
with  darker  markings  above,  and  below  there  is  a  combi- 
nation of  brown  and  gray  which  corresponds  closely  with  ■ 
the  color  of  dead  leaves.  The  chrysalis  has  a  forked  head 
and  Jt  prominent  tubercle  on  the  back  of  its  thorax.  All  of 
the  species  hibernate  as  adults,  hidden  in  hollow  logs  and 
similar  places. 

By  stretching  your  imagination  a  bit  you 
Gnpta  Question   Mark  made  by  the 

Silver  spots  on  the  imder  side  of  the  hind 
wings  but  they  look  to  me  like  {.  and  I  think  Fabridus  had 
some  other  question  on  his  mind  when  he  named  the  species 
inttrrogationis.  It  is  also  called  Violet-tip,  because  of  the 
violet  Papilio-hke  tail.  The  summer  form  {itmbrosa) 
has  the  dark  markings  on  the  upper  side  "clouded." 
Plate  XXX  shows  the  winter  form, /o&rKw.  The  larva  feeds 
chiefly  on  hop  and  elm ;  it  has  a  pair  of  branched  spines  on 
the  tip  of  its  head  and  others  on  its  body;  it  is  chestnut- 
colored  with  light  dots  in  longitudinal  rows.  Like  other 
Grapta  larvs,  it  frequently  cocks  its  head  when  not  feeding. 
The  chrysalis,  which  is  the  color  of  dead  leaves,  is  very 
angular  and  has  a  "Roman  nose"  on  its  thorax;  in  addi- 
tion, the  thorax  bears  one  or  more  pairs  ofmetaUic  silver 
or  gold  spots. 
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_^_^  Harris,  a  pioneer  American  entomologist, 

named  the  species  from  the  silver  mark  on 
the  tinder  side  of  the  hind  wings  {Plate  XXX)  j  and 
Edwards,  one  of  our  earUest  and  greatest  Lepidopter-' 
ists,  named  the  lighter  bibematii^  fonn  harrisi,  in  his 
honor,  calling  the  darker  summer  form  dryas.  The  larva 
feeds  on  hop,  nettles,  and  related  plants,  slightly  rolling 
the  leaves  for  its  protection  while  eating;  its  color  varies 
from  brown  to  greenish  white.  "The  ai^ulated  chrysalis 
closely  resembles  that  of  its  allies  of  the  same  genus;  it  is 
pate  wood-brown,  tinged  and  streaked  with  pale  green; 
the  base  of  the  tubercles  along  the  back  is  of  a  metaUic 
color,  both  in  this  species  and  in  the  Violet-tip  (which  it 
most  resembles),  and  according  to  whether  the  color  is 
silvery  or  golden,  so  will  the  price  of  hops  (on  which  both 
are  found)  be  high  or  low,  according  to  the  hop-growers; 
and  so  these  chrysalids  are  termed  Hop-merchants." 

This  species  (Plate  XXX)  is  called  Gray 
Comma;  its  under  side  is  grayish  and  its 
"comma"  is  tapering  at  the  ends.  The  larva  feeds  on 
currant,  gooseberry,  etc. ;  it  is  spined  much  like  the 
Violet-tip  but  the  body  is  yellowish  brown,  variegated 
above  with  dark  green.  The  chrysalis  is  a  striking 
mixture  of  buS,  olive-green,  brown,  salmon,  and  white. 

The  larva  of  C.  faunus  feeds  on  birch,  willow,  currant, 
and  gooseberry;  the  adult's  wings  are  deeply  notched  and 
the  taider  side  of  the  hind  wings,  each  of  whjch  has  a  silver 
mark  like  comma,  are  strongly  tinted  with  green  along  the 
outer  third — the  "leaf"  is  not  quite  dead!  It  is' an  in- 
habitant of  mountains  as  far  south  as  the  Carolinas. 

The  English  name  is  Camberwell  Beauty 
■naom  ***"'   wmie   rare  in   England,   this  speaes 

(Plate  XXX)  is  found  throughout  the  tem- 
perate regions  of  the  world  and  gets  as  far  south  as  Guate- 
mala. We  call  it  Mourning  Cloak.  It  is  the  largest  of 
those  of  our  butterflies  which  hibernate  as  adults,  and  he 
who  has  not  seen  it  flitting  in  the  leafless  woods  of  very- 
early  spring  or  "resting  on  the  black  willows,  Hke  a  leaf 
Still  adhering"  is  indeed  unfortunate.    Just  inside  the 
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Skipping  a  number  of  species  which  are  not  likely  to  be 
seen  by  many  users  of  this  book,  we  come  to  the  sub- 
fanjily  SatyriniB,  the  Nymphs  and  Satyrs,  sometimes 
more  descriptively  called  the  Meadow-browns.  Their 
larvEe  have  the  last  segment  forked  and  the  dirysalids  are 
rounded. 

The  brown  of  Pearly  Eye's  wings  (Plate 
"'ttilBdU  XXXII)    has   been   described   as    "clay," 

"soft,"  "Quaker  drab"  and  "with  pearly 
gray  tints."  The  spots  on  the  under  surface  are  distinctly 
eyed  and  there  are  conspicuous  pearly  violet  marldnES. 
The  larva  is  yellowish  green  with  red-tipped  horns  and 
caudal  forks ;  it  feeds  on  grasses  and  hibernates  when  about 
half  grown. 

The  color  of  the  upper  side  of  the  Grass 
^^^  Nymph's    wings    (Plate    XXXII)    is    de- 

scribed as  "mouse-brown";  below  it  is  slaty 
brown  and  the  eye-spots  are  larger  than  those  on  the  upper 
surface.  The  tubercles  on  the  h.ead  of  tlie  green  larva  are 
red,  striped  with  brown,  and  the  tails  are  also  red;  it  feeds 
on  coarse  grasses  and  sedges  and,  unlike  its  near  relatives,  is 
active  by  day.  It  is  rather  local  in  its  distribution,  pre- 
ferring moist  meadows. 


This  lover  of  shady  forest-edges,  the  Little 
g^^"""  Wood-satyr  (Plate  XXXn),  is  dark  brown 
above  and  lighter  below,  where  the  eye- 
spots  are  more  distinctly  ringed  with  yellow.  The  larva 
is  greenish  white,  marked  with  brown,  but  there  is  no  red; 
it  feeds  on  grasses. 

Neonympka  phodon  is  a  southern  relative  of  eurytus; 
it  has  no  spots  above  and  the  three  (or  four)  spots  on  the 
underside  of  the  hind  wings  are  so  narrowed  that  they 
might  be  called  squint-eyed.  The  reader  may  find  other 
species  of  this  genus  but  will  recognize  th^hi  as  SatyiiiUB, 


The  dark  brown  Common  Wood-nymidi 
(PUte  XXXII)  has  several  varieties,  which 
are  sometimes  considered  to  be  distinct  species.  The 
form  in  which  the  yellow  bands  on  the  fore  wings  are 
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clouded  with  brown  is  called  nepheit  and  replaces  aiape 
in  the  north,  New  York  City  being  in  the  tension 
zone.  Tbgether,  they  and  other  varieties  of  aiope  cover 
practically  the  whole  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Along  the  Atlantic  coast  some  individuals  (called  mari- 
Unta)  have  the  yellow  band  orange.  The  green  larva 
has  no  "horns"  on  its  head  and  is  devoid  of  markii^ 
except  for  two  pale  stripes  on  each  side;  it  feeds  on  grasses. 

The  figure  of  the  Snout-butterfly  (Plate 
1^^  XXXIII)   saves  further  description.     The 

"snout"  is  made  up  of  elongated  palpi — 
a  characteristic  of  the  subfamily  Libytheina;,  of  which  this 
is  the  only  representative  in  the  Northeast,  and  probably 
other  U.  S.  forijis  are  merely  varieties.  Oiriously  enough, 
the  males  have  only  four  usable  feet  although  the  females 
have  six.  The  larva  feeds  on  hackberry  and  wolfberry; 
its  last  two  thoracic  segments  are  slightly  thickened;  this 
"hump"  bSars  two  black  tubercles  ringed  with  yellow; 
the  general  body-color  is  green  and  there  are  three  longi' 
tudinal  stripes  of  yellow. 

Erycinid.£ 

According  to  the  system  followed  here,  the  same  as  is 
used  by  Holland  in  his  Butterfly  Book,  all  the  species  thus 
far  considered  belong  to  the  family  NymphalidiB.  We 
come  now  to  the  Lemoniidie  or  Erydnidie,  a  family  whose 
chief  home  is  the  American  tropics.  Their  common  name 
is  Metal-marks.  The  same  sexual  difference  in  l^s  'as 
was  noted  in  the  Libytheina .  and  as  exists  also  in  the 
Lycsenida  holds'  here.  All  the  Nymphalid  chrysahds 
hang  by  their  tails;  the  Erycinid  chrysalids  have  their 
tails  fastened  but  they  also  have  a  silken  support  for  their 
backs  which  holds  them  upright. 

The      Northern      Metal-mark      (Plate 
^J^"*  XXXni)    ranges    from    South    Carohna 

to  New  York  and  Michigan  and  is  the 
only  Erycinid  to  be  found  so  far  north;  a  somewhat 
similar  but  smaller  spedes  (C  mrginiensis,  not  aenius) 
is  found  just  south  of  it. 
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dose,  dark,  blue-edged  spots  just  beyond  the  middk; 
Quebec  to  Colorado  and  Texas;  larva  on  oak,  chestnut, 
and  walnut,  T.  liparops:  numerous,  broken,  white  cross- 
lines  on  under  surface;  north  of  the  Gulf  States  to  Quebec 
and  the  Rockies,  not  common;  larva  on  Vaccinium  (other 
food  records  are  probably  erroneous). 

Hind  wii^  with  almost,  or  quite,  no  tail. 

T.  tittts:  a  row  of  coral-red  spots  on  under  side  of  hind 
wings;  Canada  to  Florida  and  the  Rockies;  larva  on  plum 
and  wild  cherry.  T.  niphon:  fringe  of  upper  side  of  wings 
alternately  brown  and  white,  under  side  of  wings  rich, 
mottled  brown,  with  distinct  wavy  white  lines;  larva  on 
pines;  Nova  Scotia  to  Colorado.  T".  augustus:  cjtpanse 
less  than  one  inch  (smallest  of  the  group),  below  uniform 
rusty  brown  esKept  for  darker  basal  area  of  the  hind  wings ; 
larva  on  Kalmia  and  Vaccinium;  North  Atlantic  States, 
northward  and  westward. 

Probably  all  the  Thecla  larvse  are  attended  by  ants  for 
the  sake  of  their  sweetish  excretions  and  litvs,  at  least, 
regularly  passes  the  day  in  ants'  nests,  feeding  by  night. 

Scudder,    the   Master    Lepidopterist,    in 
^°^^  whose  works  most  of  the  statements  con- 

cerning butterflies  which  are  given  in  this 
and  similar  books  are  to  be  found,  used  "The  Wanderer" 
as  the  nickname  for  this  species  (Plate  XXXIII)  but  says 
in  Everyday  Bvtttrflies  that  it  is  "a  very  local  insect,  and 
apparently  never  wanders  more  than  a  few  rods  from  its 
birthplace."  Holland,  who  has  done  so  much  to  popu- 
larize the  study  of  Lepidoptera,  uses  as  the  English  name 
"The  Harvester,"  but  harvesting  connotes  vegetable 
products,  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  dubbing  it  The 
Carnivore  because  its  larva  alone,  of  all  our  butterflies, 
is  regularly  a  meat-eater  although  its  relatives,  if  pressed 
by  hunger,  will  eat  each  other.  The  female  lays  her  e^s, 
usually  singly,  in,  or  near,  masses  of  aphids  (plant  lice), 
especially  of  the  wooUy  aphis  of  the  alder.  The  larva  has 
mandibles  with  four  sharp,  claw-like  teeth  and  the  whole 
mouth  is  fitted  for  sucking  the  body  fluids  of  the  victims. 
If  aphids  are  the  ants'  cows,  tarjuinius  is  a  beef-eater, 
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The  Common  Blue  is  also  called  picud- 
Ljemnm  Uaou  argiolus  and  the  Spring  Azure,  Small,  blue 
butterflies  are  pretty  sure  to  be  this  species,  if  they  have 
DO  tails;  but  it  is  a  creature  of  many  fashiotks,  some  of 
which  are  shown  in  Plate  XXXIII.  These  forms  are 
partly  sexual,  partly  seasonal  (there  are  two  broods 
around  New  York),  partly  climatic,  and  probably  partly 
something  else.  The  larvie  feed  on  the  flowers  of 
various  plants  including  Comus,  Cimicifuga,  Actinomeris, 
Spiraa,  and  Ceanothus.  Ants  attend  the  larvs  and, 
by  touching  them  with  their  antenme,  induce  the  larvs 
to  excrete  from  abdominal  glands  a  sweet  fluid  which  the 
ants  drink. 

Papilionida 

Both  sexes  of  the  Swallow-tails  and  tbar  relatives  have, 
normally,  six  good  walking  leg^.  The  chrysalids  have  a 
silk  supporting  strap  around  them  but  it  does  not  hold 
them  as  closely  to  the  surface  upon  which  they  are  fixed  as 
in  the  Eryonidx  and  Lycaenide. 

This  undesirable  immigraat,  the  Im- 
nuU  ntm  p^^g^  Cabbage-butterfly  (Plate  XXXIV), 

is  the  only  butterfly  which  seriously  injures  our  crops. 
It  was  accidentally  introduced  from  Europe  in  i860  at 
Quebec  and  in  1868  at  New  York;  in  twenty  years  it 
covered  about  half  of  the  United  States  and  Canada;  now 
no  cabbage  patch  from  coast  to  coast  is  too  small  or  too 
isolated  for  rapa.  The  well-known  green  larva  feeds  on  a 
variety  ot  cruciferous  plants  but  likes  cabbage  best — 
Thank  you!  There  are  usually  three  broods  a  season, 
winter  being  passed  as  a  chrysalis  from  which  adults 
emerge  early  in  the  spring  before  the  native  cabbage 
butterflies  are  stirring.  These  early  spring  adults  are 
smaller  and  less  heavily  marked  than  the  summer  form, 
which  is  here  illustrated.  Some  individuals  (variety 
immaculaia)  are  without  the  black  spots  on  the  upper 
side  of  the  wings  but  the  imderside  of  the  hind  wings  are 
yellowish  as  in  the  typical  fonn. 
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The  Checkered  White  (Plate  XXXIV) 
^MMet,  ^  ^"^  *^^  *'^^  Southern  Cabbage  Butter- 

fly and  used  to  be  called  the  Comnfon  White 
but,  like  our  other  native  cabbage-feeders,  its  numbers 
are  diminishing  as  those  of  the  foreigner  increase.  The 
larva;  feed  on  cnidfers  and,  when  they  get  a  chance  at 
cabbage,  they  merely  eat  the  outside  leaves,  which  are  not 
worth  much  at  any  rate.  The  veins  on  the  under  side  of 
the  female's  wings,  especially  the  hind  ones,  are  tinged 
with  greenish  yellow.  Those  adults  which  come  from 
overwintered  chrysalids  (var,  vemalis)  have  so  much 
greenish  gray  on  the  hind  wings  that  the  white  is  reduced 
to  narrow  triangular  spots;  spots  on  the  upper  side  are 
much  reduced,  or  even  absent. 

J.  The  larva  of  the  Old-fashioned  Cabbage- 

'^  butterfly  now  feeds   on   such  crucifers   as 

it  can  get,  but  it  is  said  to  have  been  the  Cabbage 
^Butterfly.  Some  call  it  the  Mustard  White;  some, 
the  Gray-veined  White.  The  Comstocks  say  "The 
species  is  essentially  northern,  but  it  spread  far  south 
when  Pieris  rapm  was  introduced.  In  some  way  the 
European  species  has  greatly  reduced  its  numbers;  it  has 
literally  taken  to  the  woods  as  a  result  of  this  invasion 
and  is  seldom  found  elsewhere,"  It  is  naturally  (not  by  hu- 
man intecvention)  found  in  Europe  and  throughout  North 
America  as  far  south  as  the  Gulf  States,  but  it  varies  greatly 
with  region  and  season.  Plate  XXXIV  shows  the  form 
you  are  most  likely  to  see.  To  quote  the  Comstocks  again: 
"Evidently  this  species  has  not  concluded  whether  it  will 
in  its  final  form  be  all  white;  or  hav«  the  front  margixis 
and  tips  ot  the  front  wings  blackish;  or  have  one  spot  on 
each  front  and  hind  wing;  or  have  one  black  blotch  along 
the  wings  outside  the  middle;  or  if  it  will  have  the  veins 
of  both  wings  above  penciled  with  gray," 

In  the  Gulf  States  there  is  Piens  monaste,  which  has  a 
wing  expanse  of  from  1.75  to  2.3  inches;  the  male  is  whitish 
above,  except  for  a  narrow  brown  outer  margin  to  the  fore 
wings;  the  female  has  a  broad  brown  outer  margin  on  the 
fore  wings,  as  well  as  a  narrow  brown  outer  margin  on  the 
hind  wings,  above. 
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the  male  is  plaia  yellow  above,  and  the  female  has  a  row 
of  dark  brown  spots  along  the  outer  margin  ot  the  front 
wings  and  a  somewhat  similar  spot  in  the  center  of  these 
wings.    The  larva  feeds  on  Cassia  and  other  legumes. 

The  Little  Sulphur  may  be  recognized 
Teiiuuu  by  jjjj^g  ^  pi^jg  XXXV;  the  female  is 

paler  on  the  upper  side  than  the  male  and  the  black 
border  of  the  hind  wing  is  much  broken  or  nearly  ab- 
sent. The  larva  feeds  on  Cassia  and  there  are  three 
broods,  but  we  are  not  sure  how  our  northern  winters 
are  passed.  My  guess  would  be  that  they  are  passed 
in  the  South,  after  the  fashion  of  Anosia  plexippus.  la 
this  connection  it  should  be  said  that  "clouds"  of  the 
autumn  brood  of  adults  have  been  noted  as  landing  on 
Bermuda  from  the  northwest,  having  covered  ^x  hundred 
miles  of  ocean.     Albinic  individu^  are  sometimes  found. 


Terias  nicippe  is  much  like  lisa  but  somewhat  larger; 
the  front  wings  of  both  series  are  tinged  with  orange  and 
the  hind  wings,  especially  of  the  female,  have  short,  but 
rather  broad,  cross-spots  ot  iron-rust  color.  The  larval 
food  and  (?)  life  history  are  the  same  as  lisa.  In  the 
Gulf  States  there  are  three  rather  common  species  {etathea, 
delta,  and  jucunda)  which  cannot  be  differentiated  in  a 
few  words;  they  may  be  known  collectively  by  being 
something  like  Hsa  but  with  a  conspicuous  dark  band 
along  the  hind  margin  of  the  front  wings,  upper  surface. 
This  generalization,  however,  includes  Naihalis  ide, 
which  occurs  from  southern  Indiana  to  Colorado  and 
northern  Mexico.  Its  small  size  (wing  expanse  ot  not  over 
1.25  inches)  helps  one  to  "spot"  it. 

The  Sulphurs  and  Whites  are  classed  together  as  the 
PierinEe.  The  Swallow-t^ls  (Papilio)  and  the  western 
genus  Pamassius  make  up  the  subfamily  Papilioninse. 

This    is    the    Giant    SwaUow-taiL     The 

^'^  adult  shown  on   Plate  I    is  smaller  and 

somewhat  duller  than  the  average.    The 

form  ot   all  of  the  stages  shown  is  typical  of  Papilios,      In 

the  South  it  is  called  Orange  Dog  because  its  larva  feeds 
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oa  citrus  leaves,  cmd  some  authors  use  thoat  as  its  specific 

name,  but  this  should  be  applied  to  a  more  southern 
spedes.  The  horns  oa.  the  larva,  are  fleshly  affairs,  which 
may  be  withdrawn  or  extruded  through  a  slit  in  the 
thorax;  not  only  is  tbdr  sudden  appearing  supposed  to 
frighten  the  larva's  enemies  but  these  horns  exhale  an 
odor  which,  in  some  species,  is  quite  disagreeable — in 
other  words,  the  young  of  the  beautiful  creatures  are 
insect  skunks.  The  meaning  of  the  color  on  the  right 
side  of  the  adult,  as  shown  in  Plate  I,  is  explained  on  p. 
115.  The  wings^are  more  lajgely  yellow  below  than  above. 
The  home  of  this  species  is  the  North  American  subtropics, 
but  it  seems  to  be  working  northward  (where  the  larva 
feeds  on  prickly  ash  and  PteUa)  and  has  been  taken  in 
Canada.  There  are  from  two  to  four  annual  broods, 
depending  upon  location. 

PapOio  One  of  the  rules  about  scientific  names  is 

tliDcu  and  that  the  first  name  used  for  a  species,  if 
var.  tmaDa  accompanied    by   a   description,    shall   be 

the  name.  Now  Linnseus  evidently  intended  to  caH  the 
yellow  Tiger  Swallow-tail  tumus,  but,  in  his  description, 
he  first  referred  to  the  dark  form  of  the  female  (Plate 
XXXVI),  which  is  rare  in  the  North  but  common  in  the 
South,  as  glaiicus;  therefore  glaucus  is  the  name  of  the 
species,  but  you  may  call  it  tumus.  The  larva  feeds  on 
orchard  and  other  trees,  especially  wild  cherry,  but  is 
never  injurious.  It  has  the  luxurious  habit  of  spinning 
■a  web  on  top  of  a  leaf,  drawing  it  so  tightly  that  it  has  a 
spring  couch  upon  which  to  rest  when  not  feeding.  There 
is  a  pair  of  eye-like  spots  on  the  thorax,  and,  when  the 
true  head  is  drawn  under  so  that  these  appear  to  be  on  the 
head,  the  thoradc  "horns"  are  shot  out,  and  the  front 
part  of  the  body  is  swayed  back  and  forth,  even  you  might 
hesitate  to  disturb  its  siesta. 

The  Spice-bush  Swallow-tail  is  sometimes 
V^  caDed  the  Green-clouded  SwaUow-tail  be- 

cause of  the  color  of  the  upper  surface  of  the 
hind  wings;  the  female  does  not  have  the  green  so  pro- 
nounced but  has  hazy  blue  spots  aloc^  the  cloud's  outer 
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PapiUo  palamedes  (wtng-eipanse,  4  to  4>i'  inches) 
suggests  a.  giant  polyxenei  in  which  the  inner  tow  of  yellow 
spots  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  hind  wings  is  a.  continuous 
band  and  there  are  three  yellow  spots  near  the  front 
between  two  rows  on  the  fore  wings.  Its  normal  range  is 
from  Virginia  and  Missouri  to  Florida  and  Texas,  its  larva 
feeding  on  Magnolia  and  Lauracesc. 

PapUio  marceUus  (formerly  called  ajax)  st^gests 
tumus,  but  has  tails  twice  as  long,  is  white  instead  of 
yellow,  has  more  black  on  the  upper  surface  and,  in  addi- 
tion, a.  red  spot  or  two  ne&r  the  middle  of  the  inner  (hind) 
margin  of  the  hind  wings.  It  is  found  almost  everywhere 
that  its  laival  food  (papaw)  occurs  in  the  eastern  half  of 
the  United  States. 

We  have  other  species  of  Papilio,  especially  in  our 
West  and  Southwest;  some  having  no  tails  (e,  g,  polydamas, 
which  also  carries  perfume,  of  Florida),  some  two  tails 
(e.  g.  daunus  of  the  western  mountains),  and  the  rare 
piiumnns  of  Arizona  having  three  tails. 

Hesperud^ 

I  fear  that  Plate  XXXVII  will  be  eicasperating  to 
those  attempting  to  start  an  acquaintance  with  this 
interesting  but  most  difficult  family.  However,  there  has 
been  but  little  call  for  information  concerning  them,  and 
there  are  so  many  species  that  a  great  number  must  neces- 
sarily be  omitted.  There  are  at  least  fifty  species  in  New 
Jersey — other  regions  are  also  well,  many  better,  supplied, 
about  aooo  species  having  been  described.  The  adults 
are,  for  the  most  part,  small  and  fly  with  rapid  starts  and 
stops,  as  is  indicated  by  their  nickname.  Skippers.  When 
resting,  many  of  them  (especially  the  Pamphilinte)  hold 
the  front  wings  at  an  angle  different  from  that  of  the  hind 
pair.  Both  sexes  have  six  feet;  their  eyes  are  overhung 
with  curving  "lashes"  and  the  antennce  of  many  species 
are  hooked  at  the  tip. 

The  larvK  are  smooth  and  usually  have  a  head,  some- 
what rough  and  hairy,  which  looks  too  big  and  seems  to 
be  supported  by  a  too  slender  neck.  The  appearance  of 
many  suggests  moth  larva,  and  nearly  all  oE  tile  species 
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show  a.  further  resemblance  to  nioths  in  that  they  spin  a. 
sort  of  cocoon  within  which  they  pupate.  This  Cocoon  is 
never  very  thick  or  complete  and  is  merely  a.  further 
development  of  a  habit  of  the  younger  larvas;  still,  it  is 
more  of  a  cocoon  than  some  moths  make.  The  habit, 
just  referred  to,  consists  of  folding  leaves  or  fastening 
several  together  with  silk  so  that  the  larvx  may  have  a 
retreat  when  resting  or  molting.  All  species  keep  these 
nests  quite  clean  and  some  have  interesting  little  tricks 
about  their  hjmes.  Scudder  notes  that  Thanaos  icelus, 
which  folds  over  part  of  a  leaf,  fastens  it  at  first  with 
long  strands  of  silk  so  that  there  is  an  "abundance  of 
space  for  air,  or,  indeed,  the  entrance  of 'nearly  any 
enemy";  but,  when  the  time  comes  for  one  of  the  several 
chaises  of  clothes,  the  larva  brings  the  edges  of  the  leaf 
tightly  together  and  fastens  them  securely.  Many  species 
make  a  new  nest,  out  of  a  different  leaf,  at  each  molt,  and 
the  same  keen  observer  noted  that  Thanaos  lucilius, 
"when  it  leaves  a  nest  to  form  a  larger  one  always  first 
Utes  off  tbe  strands  which  have  kept  the  old  flap  in  place." 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  fact  that  many 
male  Lepidoptera  are  addicted  to  the  use  of  perfume. 
Among  the  Hesperiids,  the  males  of  the  subfamily 
Hesperiinie  tend  to  have  the  scent-scales  (androconia) 
in  a  tiny  fold  along  the  front  margin  of  the  fore  wings;  in 
the  subfamily  Pamphilins  these  scales  are  near  the  middle 
of  the  upper  surface  of  the  fore  wings  in  a  conspicuous 
patch,  which  the  Comstocks  described  as  looking  "to 
the  naked  eye  like  a  scorched  oblique  streak  or  brand." 

The  followiijg  notes  concerning  a  few  species  (together 
with  Plate  XXXVII)  mill  help  start  you  off,  if  you  wish  to 
go,  but  one  difficulty  is  that  a  given  ses  often  resembles 
the  same  sex  of  a  different  species  more  closely  than  it 
does  the  opposite  sex  of  its  own  species ;  furthermore,  the 
same  sex  often  has  one  or  more  varieties. 

He^eriiniE 

Epariyreus  Hlyrus.  The  light  marks  are  yellowish 
except  for  the  large  silver  spot  on  hind  wing.  Larva  on 
locust  (Robinia),  etc. 
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Eudamus  pratevs.  About  the  size  of  E.  tUyrvs  but  each 
hind  wlQg  has  a  long  tail;  greenish  on  hind  wings,  especially 
of  males.  American  tropics  to  (rarely)  New  York.  Larva 
on  Legumes. 

Achiarus  lyddas  suggests  titynts  but  has  no  tails;  it  baa 
no  silver  spot  beneath,  but  a  white  smear  along  outer 
mai^n  of  hind  wings.    LaTva  on  tick-trefoil  (Desmodium). 

Thorybes  balhyllus.  Adults  have  white  faces.  Larva 
on  bush-clover  {Ltspedeza)  and  other  Legumes.  T. 
■pylodes  is  much  like  batkyllus  but  the  spots  are  smaller  and 
the  face  is  brown,     I,arval  food  the  same. 

Hesperia  lessdlala.  Appears  to  be  a  white  butterfly 
strongly  marked  with  black.    Larva  on  Sida. 

Thanaos  juvenalis:  general  color  blackish  brown 
with  black  mottlings  and  white,  semitransparent  dots; 
larva  on  oaks  and  L^umcs.  7*.  brizo  is  about  the  size  of 
Junenalis;  it  lacks  the  white  dots,  has  two  distinct  rows  of 
artow-head,  black  marks  on  each  front  wing,  and  has 
more  gray  scales.  Larva  on  oaks  and  probably  Legumes. 
T.  lucilius  is  about  half  the  size  of  these;  it  has  minute  but 
distinct  white  dots  on  the  front  wings.  Larva  on  colum- 
bine (Aquilegia). 

Phalisora  cattUlus  is  much  like  T,  lacilitis  but  is  blacker, 
the  white  dots  are  more  scattered,  and  it  lacks  themottlings 
of  Thanaos.  Larva  on  lamb's  quarters  {Ckenopodium) 
and  Amarantaceas, 

pamphilinaE 

In  this  subfamily,  however  the  sexes  may  differ  above, 
they  are  much  alike  below.  Except  where  stated,  the 
light  areas,  on  the  species  mentioned  here,  are  yellowish, 

A  ncyloxypha  aumitor.     Larva  on  marsh  grasses. 

Erynnis  sassacus.     Larva  on  grasses. 

Caiia  druryi  egeremel.  The  light  areas  are  greenish 
yellow.  Larva  on  grasses.  New  England  to  Wisconsin 
and  our  southern  border. 

Pdites  coras  and  HyUpkila  phylaus.     Larva  on  grasses. 

Thymrlicus  myslic  is  much  like   R.   sassacus  but   the 

"brand"  on  the  male  is  more  like  that  of  H.  pkylmus; 

lower  side  of  the  hind  wings  is  more  distinctly  banded  or 
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spotted  than  in  sassacus.    It  is  often  caught  with  this 
species  but  is  abundant  later  in  the  season. 

Alrytone  hobomok.     The  variety  Pocahontas  is  always 
female;  the  l^ht  markings  are  cream-color.     Larva  on 


Megathyniitue 

Megaikymui  is  a  genus  in  which  the  adults  are  stout 
bodied  and  have  a  wing  eipanse  of  about  three  inches. 
Their  larvse  bore  in  the  pith  of  Yucca.  Tliis  genus  has 
been  variously  placed  and  at  one  time  was  considered  to 
belong  with  the  moths. 

HETEROCERA 


SPHINCIDiB 

These  trim  creatures  are,  for  the  most  part,  called 
Hawk  Moths  from  their  strong  flight,  but  some  are  called 
Humming-bird  Moths.  Although  strong  of  flight,  the 
wings,  espedally  the  hind  ones,  are  small  in  comparison 
with  the  body,  which  is  usually  stout  and  tapered  at  the 
hind  end.  The  larvse  are  hairless,  except  when  very 
young,  and  usually  have  a  horn  (absolutely  harmless)  at 
the  hind  end  of  the  body;  in  some  species,  especially 
when  the  larvce  are  full-grown,  this  horn  is  reduced  to  a 
tubercle  and  in  some  it  is  entirely  absent.  The  name  of  the 
family  and  its  English  translation,  "Sphinx,"  comes  from 
the  more  or  less  sphinx-like  attitude  of  the  larvx  when  at 
rest  with  their  front  segments  elevated  and  the  head 
drawn  in.  Pupation  takes  place  in  or  on  the  ground  and 
some  pupae  have  a  "handle"  which  is  really  a  sheath  for 
their  long  tongtie.  As  far  as  I  know,  all  the  adults  feed 
and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  all  are  crepuscular.  When  at 
rest,  their  long  tongues  are  tightly  curled  up  under  their 
head  like  a  watch  spring.  There  are  many  species,  but 
they  are  difficult  to  characterize  in  few  words  and  I  mtist 
regretfully  refer  the  reader  to  more  special  books,  such  as 
Holland's  Molh  Booh,  for  the  identification  of  the  majority. 
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Sphecodina  abbolii  has  a  wavy  outer  margin  of  the  front 
wings  similar  to  that  of  ntssus  but,  among  other  difier-. 
ences,  the  basal  half  or  two-thirds  of  the  hind  wings  is 
yellow.  It  flies,  as  a  rule,  just  after  sunset.  The  larvie, 
which  feed  on  grape  and  Virginia  creeper,  have  two  color 
forms,  green  and  brown;  they  have  an  eye-like  tubercle 
instead  of  an  anal  bom.  Even  more  than  most  of  their 
relatives,  they  thrash  their  tails  about.  Eliot  and  Soule 
say:  "We  have  seen  orioles  try  to  pick  up  an  abbolii 
larva  oa  our  woodbine,  and  dart  away  with  a  scream  when 
it  lifted  its  snake-like  anal  end  with  the  tubercle  shining 
like  an  eye.  The  caterpOlars  make  a  squeaking  noise; 
how  they  make  it  we  do  not  know."  Other  Sphingid 
larvse   make   a   similar   noise.     The   tongue-case   is   not 

The  adults  of  this  common  Striped  Sphinx 
^il^rtiiU  (pi^^g  XXXVIII)  may  be  found  flying  at. 

apparently,  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night 
from  July  to  November,  Ctlerio  is  sometimes  used  for 
the  generic  name.  "When  full-grown  the  caterpillars  are 
three  inches  long  and  vary  greatly  in  coloring  and  mark- 
ings. There  seem  to  be  two  styles  of  dress ;  one  is  yellowish 
green  with  a  series  of  connected  spots  along  each  side  of  the 
back,  each  spot  being  colored  crimson,  yellow,  and  black; 
the  other  dress  is  black,  with  a  yellow  line  down  the  middle 
of  the  back,  and  yellow  spots  of  various  sizes  along  the 
sides.  These  two  styles  may  be  varied  in  many  ways" 
(Dickerson).  There  is  a  distinct  anal  horn.  Although 
it  is  smnetimes  called  the  Purslane  Sphinx,  the  larvs 
feed  on  a  great  variety  of  plants  including  apple,  grape, 
Virginia  creeper,  and  currant.  It  is  sometimes  injurious 
to  cultivated  plants  but  it  has  never  hurt  "pursley" 
enough  to  suit  me.  Sometimes  they  make  a  loose,  open 
cocoon  at  the  surface  of  the  ground,  but  usually  they  go 
just  below  the  surface  and  spin  no  threads.  The  tongue- 
case  is  not  free. 

Deilepkiia  intermedia  is  much  like  linrala  except  that  it    ' 

has  only  two  pairs  of  dark  marks  on  its  abdomen  and  the 

veins  of  the  front  wings  are  not  marked  with  whitish.     It 

is  not  usually  common  but  it  ranges  from  Canada   to 
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A  name  commonly  used  for  this  genus  is 
™'itoil'^°'  P^°^P^^'^^:  Carolina  (Plate  XXXIX)  was 
c«l,„  called  seiOa  because  of  the  six  orange-yellow 

spots  on  each  side  of  the  adttlt's  abdomen, 
and  celeus  was  called  quinque-macuialus  because  tt  has 
five  such  spots.  The  general  color  of  tHe  adult  Carolina  is 
grayish  brown;  celeus  is  much  lighter  and,  among  other 
differences,  the  dark  lines  corresponding  to  the  two  outer 
ones  on  the  hind  wings  of  Carolina  are  fused  to  form  a 
band  and  the  three  inner  lines  are  distinctly  zigzagged. 
The  mature  larva  of  celeus  may  be  distinguished  frcan 
that  of  Carolina  by  the  fact  that  the  lower  ends  of  the  light 
markings  on  the  side  of  the  abdomen  curve  backward 
below  the  spiracles  (breathing  holes).  In  the  South 
the  pupEB  are  sometimes  called  "homblowers"  because  the 
free  tongue-case  suggests  a  wind  instnunent.  The  larvst 
are  called  Tobacco  Worms  or  Tomato  Worms,  according 
to  the  crop  on  which  they  are  found.  They  also  eat  the 
leaves  of  potato  and  other  Solanace^. 

Smerinthinte 

The  Modest  Sphinx  is  not  usually  com- 
mon but,  when  seen,  always  attracts  atten- 
tion. The  shaded  portions  of  the  wings 
(Plate  XXXIX)  are  brown,  tinged,  on  the  hind  wings, 
with  pink ;  the  dark  spot  near  the  angle  of  each  hind  wing  is 
purplish  black.  A  western  form,  occidentalis,  has  whitish 
front  wings  and  largely  pink  hind  wings.  The  htrvas  feed 
on  poplars  and  willows,  pupating  in  the  groimd.  Some 
authors  place  this  species  in  the  Oriental  genus  Marumba. 

Holland  explains  the  scientific  name  of 
k^eDste  *^^  Twin-spot  Sphinx  as  follows:  "This 
j^i„.t,,.  beautiful  hawk  moth  was  or^inally  named 

and  described  in  error  by  Drury  as  coming 
fKHn  the  Island  of  Jamaica.    He  also  was  so  unfortunate 
as^w  have  had  for  his  type  an  aberrant  specimen  in  wtfich 
the  ocelius  of  the  hind  wing  had  but  one  blue  spot.    Such 
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spedmens  now  and  then  occiir,  and  have  been  obtained  by 
breeding  from  the  normal'form,  to  which  Say  gave  the 
name  geminaius.  Specimens  also  sometimes  occur  in 
which  there  are  three  blue  spots  in  the  ocellus,  and  Mr. 
Grote  gave  to  this  aberrant  form  the  name  tripartitus." 
The  ground-color  of  the  wings  is  light  gray  but  the  eye- 
spots  (Plate  XXXIX)  are  set  in  a  pink  area;  the  thorax 
and  front  wings  are  marked  with  rich  brown.  The  larvie 
are  bluish  green  with  yellowish  white  lines  atid  granules; 
the  horn  is  usually  blue  but  sometimes  greenish  or  even 
pink.  They  feed  on  willows,  poplars,  birches,  and  wild 
cherry.  The  tongue-case  of  the  pupa  is  not  free.  Adults 
fly  from  May  to  August. 

Sphinx  cerisyi  has  a  wing-expanse  of  about  four  inches 
and  the  single  ocellus  on  each  hind  wing  conasts  of  a 
dark  spot  surrounded  by,  first,  a  light  ring  and,  then,  a 
dark  one.     Its  larva  feeds  on  willow. 

Adults  of  Calasyrnbalus  (also  called  Faonis)  have,  on 
each  hind  wing,  a  light  dot  surroiuided  by  a  dark  ring. 
The  size  and  outline  of  the  wings  of  C.  myops  are  almost 
exactly  those  of  S.  gemtnatus  but  the  general  color  of  the 
front  wings  is  brown  and  the  eye-spots  of  the  hind  wings 
are  set  in  a  yellow  area.  Larvse  on  wild  and  cultivated 
cherry.  C.  aslylus  is  about  Uke  myops  in  size  and  general 
color  but  the  outline  of.  the  wings  is  more  even  and  the 
front  wings  have  a  white  streak  parallel  to  their  outer 
margins.  Larvs  on  huckleberry  and  danglebeiry.  C. 
excacatus  is  somewhat  larger  than  geminaius  and  it  has  a 
similar  pinkish  area  on  the  hind  wings  but  the  general 
color  is  browner  and  the  outer  margins  of  the  front  wings 
are  saw-toothed,  six  or  eight  teeth  to  each.  Larvje  on 
Rosacea  and  a  la:^e  number  of  other  trees. 

^hingid  larvae  are  so  easily  recognized  as  being  Sphin- 
gids  that  the  following  additional  notes  may  be  helpful  but 
it  should  be  said  that  larvie  often  eat  other  sorts  of  leaves 
also.  Larvse  of .  Therelra  {ChaTOcampa)  iersa  teed  on 
Bouvardia  and  buttonwood.  Diiophonota  dlo,  on  Euphor- 
bia. Phlegethontius  {Prohparce)  rustica  on  Chionanthtts 
and  Jasminium;  P.  cingulala,  on  morning-glory  and 
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sweet-potato.  Hyloicas  ^Sphinx)  kalmia,  on  laurel,  lilac, 
ash,  and  Chionanthm;  H.  drupiferarum,  on  plum  and  wild 
cherry;  H.  gordhts,  on  huckleberry,  bayberry,  and  birch; 
H.  Itiscitiosa,  on  willow;  H.  clfertis,  on  lilac  and  ash;  H. 
eremtius,  on  pepper,  wild  bergamot,  and  Salvia;  H.  pU- 
beius,  on  trumpet  vine  and  Passiflora.  Dolha  kylaus 
larvK  are  said  to  complete  their  growth  in  twenty  days  on 
black  alder  and  sweet  fern.  Chlanagramma  jasminearum, 
on  ash.  Larv£e  of  Ceralomia  amyntor  have  four  short 
thoracic  horns  in  addition  to  the  anal  one  and  feed  chiefly 
on  elm;  the  black  and  yellow  larvas  of  C.  cataJpCE  feed  on 
Catalpa.  Lapara  bombycoides  and  coniferantm,  on  pines_ 
Cressonia  juglandis,  on  hickory,  walnut,  ironwood,  acd 
wild  cherry, 

Satuhniid« 

These  Giant  Silk-worm  Moths  are  the  amateur's  delight 
because  of  their  large  size,  beautiful  colors,  and  often 
conspicuous  cocoons.  The  antenns  of  the  males  are 
fsatheted  to  their  tips  and  are  always  lai^er  than  those 
of  the  female;  the  mouth-parts  of  the  adults  are  poorly 
developed  and  apparently  functionless  but  the  huge 
larvE  are  certainly  hearty  feeders  and,  fortunately,  have 
many  enemies;  whoever  tries  to  raise  Satumid  adults 
from  vrild  cocoons  is  almost  sure  to  get  more  parasites 
than  moths. 

The  Asiatic  Ailanthus  Silk-moth   (Plate 
^^'  XL)  was  brought  to  America  about  1861, 

presumably  in  the  hope  that  silk  from  its 
cocoon  might  be  used  commercially.  That  hope  has  not 
yet  been  realized  and  the  larvffi  occasionally  occur  in  large 
enough  numbers  to  be  injurious  to  ailanthus  trees — their 
original  and  favorite  leaf,  although  they  also  feed  upon 
wild  cherry,  linden,  sycamore,  lilac,  and  other  plants. 
The  full-grown  larva  is  green  with  black  dots ;  the  tubercles 
are  pale  to  quite  blue  except  that  those  of  the  lowest 
(substigmatal)  row  are  banded  with  black;  the  head, 
legs,  props,  and  anal  shield  are  yellow  except  for  blue 
markings  on  the  last. two;  spiracles  (or  "stigmata,"  the 
row  of  breathing  holes  along  the  sides)  are  black  with  a 
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vhite  dot  at  each  end.  The  larvs  eat  their  cast  skins. 
The  cocooa  is  spun  on  a  leaf  which  has  first  been  fastened 
to  the  branch  with  silk,  the  pupa  hibernating.  Hanging 
cocoons  like  this  are  hard  for  birds  to  peck.  The  adults 
may  be  recognized  by  the  white  tufts  on  their  abdomen. 
Distributed  locally  (espedally  near  cities)  along  the 
Atlantic   Coast. 

Rotkschiidia,  with  two  species,  orizaba  and  jorvUa,  in 
Arizona,  may  be  recc^ized  by  the  triangular  shape  of, 
the  translucent  spots  of  the  fore  and  hind  wings. 

The  Satumids  are  indeed  fortunate 
moths;  they  have  largely  escaped  success- 
ful "English"  christenings.  Although  this 
species  (Plate  XLI)  was  named  ctcropia  by  Linnffius  long 
ago  and  has  been  a  common  and  popular  moth  in  this  coun- 
try ever  since  moths  were  at  all  popular,  Cecropia  is  still 
its  common  name,  I  hope  my  children's  children  will  call 
it  Cecropia  even  though  it  has  been  recently  nicknamed 
something  else  by  a  lady  who  writes  very  good  fiction  but 
who  has  done  immeasurable  harm  to  unalloyed  love  of 
natiffe  by  encouraging  the  commercial  viewpoint.  People 
forget  that  the  Limberlost  stories  are  fiction,  and  my 
mail  has  been  filled  with  letters  from  people,  ranging  all  the 
way  from  an  oght-yeat'Old  boy,  who  wanted  to  sell  a  bat- 
tered Luna  BO  that  he  could  get  a  pony,  to  invalids,  who 
wished  to  find  a  market  for  the  moths  which  came  to  their 
bedside  lamps  so  that  they  might  buy  medicine,  Pennit 
me  to  say  that  he  who  goes  to  Nature  with  money  in  his 
eyes  will  not  only  be  blind  to  her  truths,  her  gbries,  and 
the'real  benefits  which  she  offers  to  those  who  love  her, 
but  he  will  be  disappointed  as  to  his  financial  returns. 
The  "market"  value  of  even  our  rare  insects  is  so  small 
that,  unless  you  have  the  requisite  knowledge  and  can 
give  your  entire  time  to  collecting,  classifying  the  spoils, 
and  finding  the  particular  markets  for  the  particular  sorts, 
you  will  not  usually  be  paid  for  shoe-leather.  But  to 
return  to  more  pleasant  things:  Cecropia's  head,  body, 
and  bases  of  the  fore  wings  are  a  rich  red  except  for  the 
white  bands;  the  general  wing-color  is  dusky  reddish  brown ; 
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the  crescents  on  the  wings  vary  from  white  (especially  on 
the  hind  wings)  to  reddish  and  are  bordered  with  red  and 
black;  outside  the  prominent  white  band  there  is  a  reddish 
band  (in  5.  gloveri  of  the  West  this  band  is  broader  and 
purplish  gray  although  inside  of  the  white  band  the  wings 
are  red) ;  the  outer  border  of  both  pairs  of  wings  is  light 
clay- brown.  5.  Columbia  occurs  in  northern  United 
States  (west  to  Wisconsin)  and  in  Canada;  it  has  a  wing 
expanse  of  only  about  four  inches  and  no  red  margin'  to 
the  white  cross  band.  S.  rubra  of  Utah  and  Wyoming 
westward  is  about  the  size  of  Columbia  but  the  general  wing 
color  is  rather  uniformly  light  red;  it  lacks,  as  does  also 
gloveri,  the  round  dark  areas  near  the  hind  angles  of  the 
fore  wings.  The  larva  oicecropia  is  about  four  inches  long; 
green  with  bluish  tints,  especially  along  the  back,  two 
rows  of  blue  tubercles  along  each  side,  two  rows  of  yellow 
ones  along  the  back,  and  two  pairs  of  red  ones  on  the 
thorax.  The  large  cocoons,  which  when  cut  open  have 
distinctly  the  appearance  on  one  cocoon  inside  another, 
are  fastened  to  a  branch,  or  other  support,  but  not  to 
leaves.  Some  cocoons  are  much  larger  and  pufBer  than 
others,  probably  because  the  larv^  which  made  them  were 
better  fed.  This  species  ranges  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Great  Plains. 

I  am   sorry   that  such  an  authority  as 
Calloiud*  Holland    should    have    called    this   spedes 

'™°"    "  (Plate    XLII)    the    Spice-bush    Silk-moth 

when"Promethea"  was  already  in  common  usage;  further- 
more he  says,  truly,  that  "The  insects  subsist  in  the  larval 
stage  upon  a  great  variety  of  deciduous  shrubs  and  trees, 
showing  a  special  predilection  for  Lauracea,  Liriodendron, 
Liquidambar,  and  wild-cherry"  (spice-bush  and  sassafras 
belong  to  the  family  Lauraceae).  The  mature  larva  is 
from  two  to  three  inches  long;  head,  yellowish-green; 
body,  ' '  frosted ' '  bluish-green ;  six  rows  of  small  black  tuber- 
cles; two  pairs  of  red  tubercles  on  the  thorax;  one  yellow 
tubercle  on  the  eleventh  segment;  the  legs  and  the  anal 
shield  yellow.  The  cocoon  is  much  like  that  of  cynthia 
but  tends  to  be  darker  and  slimmer  and  is  not  so  likely  to 
have  silk  strands  over  the  leaf.  The  general  color  of  the 
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male's  wings  is  such  a  dark  marooa  tbat  it  i: 
practically  black  and  all  but  the  marginal  markings  are 
obscured;  the  female  is  much  lighter  colored. 

Both  sexes  of  C.  angalifera  have  a  fat,  V-shaped,  white 
mark,  something  like  that  on  the  hind  wings  of  the  female 
pTomethea,  on  the  front  wings,  and  the  female  has  it  on  the 
hind  wings  also.  Its  larva  feeds  chiefly  on  the  tulip-tree 
{Liriodendron).  The  cocoon  is  wrapped  in  leaves  like 
Promethea's  but  with  the  difference  that  usually  no  "stem  " 
fastening  it  to  the  twig  is  made  so  that  the  cocoon  fialls 
to  the  ground  when  the  tree  sheds  its  leaves.  It  is  an 
Atlantic  Coast  species  which  is  usually  not  common  even 
in  the  Middle  States,  its  principal  home. 

The  Satumid  moths  thus  far  mentioned  belong  to  the 
subfamily  Attadnie.     We  now  take  up  the  Satumiinse. 

ActUi  Inni  The  Luna  Moth  (Plate  XLIII)  is  rather 

generally  considered  to  be  our  most  beautiful 
insect  but  its  lovely  green  fades  rapidly  to  a  light  gray. 
It  is  rather  common  and,  once  seen,  is  rarely  for^tten. 
The  larva  feeds  on  walnut,  hickory,  sweet-gum  {Liqutd- 
ambar),  persimmon,  and  other  trees;  when  mature,  it 
is  about  three  inches  long;  it  varies  somewhat  in  its 
colors,  especially  those  of  the  tubercles;  and  suggests 
the  larva  of  Polyphemus  but  may  be  distinguished  from  it 
by  the  yellow  lateral  line  and  the  absence  of  the  seven 
obUque  side-stripes;  when  about  to  pupate,  the  back 
usually  changes  from  yellowish  green  to  pinkish.  The 
cocoon  is  very  thin  and  rattles  when  pressed  or  when  the 
pupa  moves;  it  is  usually  made  between  leaves  on  the 
ground.  In  some  sections  it  is  at  least  double-brooded. 
'Tie  early-spring  adults  usually  have  purple  outer  margins 
on  the  wings;  later  individuals  lack  these. 

Larva  of  Polyphemus  (Plate  XLIV)  are 
™*  sent   in   to   the   American   Museum   every 

poiTpiumu  seagoQ  so  that  they  J„^^^  f^  frequently 
seen  by  the  "laity"  even  though  they  are  the  color  of 
leaves.  They  feed  on  oak,  birch,  and  a  great  variety  of 
other  trees,  and  somewhat  resemble  those  of  luna.  More 
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than  their  relatives,  Polyphemus  larvee  have  the  habit  of 
elevating  the  front  part  of  their  bodies  and  pulling  in  their 
heads  to  assume  a  "terrifying  attitude";  clicking  their 
jaws  probably  adds  to  the  effect.  Many  books  say 
that  the  cocoon  falls  to  the  ground  in  the  autumn  (there 
is  but  one  annual  geoeration)  but  this  is  by  no  means 
always  the  case.  The  cocoon,  which  is  more  solid  than 
Luna's,  contains  a  long,  unbroken,  easily  unreeled  thread 
of  silk  which  would  be  commercially  valuable  if  labor  were 
cheaper.  The  wings  are  ochre,  usually  pinkish,  and 
each  has  a  transparent  spot,  those  on  the  hind  wings  being 
bordered  inwardly  by  blue  and  set  in  a  black  ring. 

The  larva!  of  the  Io  Moth  (PUte  XLV)  " 
should  be  handled  carefully  since  their 
spines  are  sharp  and  are  connected  with  glands  which 
secrete  an  irritating  fluid.  They  feed  on  a  great  vari- 
ety of  plants,  including  com,  and,  when  young,  "fol- 
low the  leader, "  spinning  a  silken  path  for  the  guidance 
of  those  which  are  behind.  The  larva  is  easily  recognized, 
especially  on  account  of  the  red  (upper)  and  white  (lower) 
longitudinal  stripes  on  the  sides  of  the  abdomen.  The 
thin,  semitransparent,  brown  cocoon  is  spun  among  leaves 
on  the  ground.  There  are  several  other  species  which 
may  be  recognized  as  AtUomeris  from  their  general  resem- 
blance to  io;  another  generic  name  is  Hyperckiria. 

Ceratocaiifid£ 

The  adults  have  mouth  parts  but  probably  do  not 
feed.  Pupation  occurs  in  the  ground,  no  cocoons  being 
formed.     Perhaps  we  should  call  this  family  Citheronidae, 

The  black  and  yellow  (or  orange)  larw» 
of  Attisola  senaloria  (Plate  XLVIII)  feed 
on  oak,  often  in  laJge  colonies.  The  adult  female  has  a 
yellow  body  and  brownish-yeUow  wings,  largely  tree  from 
dark  dots  and  with  a  tendency  toward  violet  at  the  mar- 
gins of  the  front  wings.  The  male  is  reddish  brown  and 
the  central  halves  of  the  front  wings  are  slightly  translu- 
cent.    The  larva  of  A .  virginiensis,  on  oak,  is  dark  greenish. 
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with  two  purplish  redstripes  and  three  rows  o£  black  spines 
on  each  side;  it  is  covered  with  white  granules  and  has 
a  pair  of  long,  black  "lashes"  on  the  second  segment. 
The  adult  female  is  much  like  the  female  seiuUoria  but  is 
more  thinly  scaled  and  with  a  definite  violet  band  aloi^  the 
outer  mai^in  of  each  front  wing.  The  male  (Plate  XLVIII) 
is  like  the  male  senaloria  but  darker  and  the  central  areas 
of  the  front  wings  are  transparent,  with  definite  boundaries. 
The  larva  of  A.  stigma,  on  oak,  chestnut,  and  hazel,  is 
brown,  dotted  with  white;  it  has  a  very  narrow,  dusky, 
mid-dorsal  line  and  a  wider  one  on  each  side  along  the 
spiracles;  body  spines  longer  than  in  the  other  species. 
The  adult  female  is  much  like  the  female  senaloria  but  with 
about  half  an  inch  greater  wiog  expanse,  is  more  heavily 
scaled,  and  with  a  tendency  to  have  the  frcmt  wings,  aj; 
least,  thickly  dotted  with  black.  The  male  is  much  like 
its  own  female,  but  smaller  and  with  a  tendency  to  violet 
along  the  onter  margins  of  the  front  wings;  the  wings  have 
no  translucent  areas.     The  chrysalids  are  all  much. alike. 

The  Rosy  Maple-moth  (Plate  XLV)  is 
°^»™^  sometimes,  probably  correctly,  put  in  the 
genus  Anisola.  Its  larva  feeds  oii  maple. 
The  pupa  is  somewhat  shiny;  and  the  adult,  though  vari- 
able in  color,  may  be  known  by  being  a  fluSy  combination 
of  rose  color  and  pale-yeliow,  often  tinged  with  pink.  It  is 
most  abundant  in  the  Middle  West  but  it  is  occasionally 
injurious  from  Mississippi  to  New  York. 

Names  applied  to  the  adult  and  larva 
^^'^T"**  respectively.  Royal  Walnut-moth  and  ffick- 

^^  ory   Homed   Devil,   tell   two   of   the   food 

plants  of  this  species  (Plate  XL VI);  there  are  a  variety  of 
others,  including  butternut,  ash,  persimmon,  sweet  gum, 
and  sumac.  The  horns  of  the  mature  larva  are  reddish, 
tipped  with  black,  and  are  perfectly  harmless.  Perhaps 
the  best  short  description  of  the  adults  is  by  Kello^; 
"a  rich  brown  ground-color  on  body  and  hind  wings,  with 
the  fore  wings  slaty  gray  with  yellow  blotches,  and  veins 
broadly  marked  out  in  red-brown." 
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The  Pine-devil  {Ciiheronia  upvichralis),  which  is  said 

to  range  along  the  coast  from  Maine  to  Florida  but  which 
has  never  been  reported  from  New  Jersey,  for  example,  is 
somewhat  smaller  than  regoJis  and  has  imifonnly  brown 


iiaiKiialll 


The  hairy  larva  of  the  Imperial  Moth 
(Plate  XL VII)  vary  from  green  to  very  dart 
brown;  their  horns  are  proportioiiately 
larger  in  the  younger  stages.  The  female  is  rich  canary- 
yellow  marked  with  pinkish  purple;  the  male  has  the  same 
colors  but  the  purple  is  darker  and  covers  most  of  the  fore 
wing.  Food  plants:  a  great  variety  of  trees  including 
hickory,  oak,  elm,  maple,  spruce,  pine,  junipers,  and 
hemlock.     Another  generic  nam'c  is  Eades. 


Ahatid£ 

These  largely  southern  moths  are  day-flyers  and  some 
of  them  much  resemble  Hymenoptera.  The  proboscis  is 
usually,  biit  not  always,  well  developed  so  that  they  may 
feed.  The  family  has  also  been  called  Syntomidas.  The 
cocoons  are  of  felted  hair. 

Lycomorpha  pkolas  (Plate  XLVIII)  may  be  recognized 
by  the  black  and  yellow  nuarkings.  Its  larva  is  said  to 
feed  on  lichens.  The  adult  is  common,  on  flowers  andis 
found  throughoiit  the  United  States. 

Scepsis  fulvicollis  (Plate  XLVIII):  the  winEs.-are 
brown,  except  for  the  transparent  central  part  of  the  hind 
wings;  the  abdomen  is  metallic  blue-black;  and  there  is  a 
yellow  collar.  The  larvje  feed  on  grasses,  "and  the  adults 
frequent  golden-rod  flowers. 

Ctenucha  Mrginica:  the  adult,  which  has  brown  wings, 
metaUic  bluish-black  body,  and  orange  head,  is  iound'at 
the  flowers  of  blackberries,  Spinea,  and  other  plants  in  the 
Appalachian  region.    The  larva  feeds  on  grasses. 
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The  larvse  of  this  family  are  hairy,  somewhat  after  the 
fashion  of  the  Arctiida,  Cocoons,  of  silk  and  larval  hairs, 
are  made  by  some  spedea  but  others  are  said  to  have 
naked  pups.  The  adults  have  thread-like  antemve  and, 
usually,  well- developed  mouth  parts;  they  are  popularly 
called  Footman  Moths. 

Uypoprepia  fucosa  (Plate  XLVIII)  has  three  lead- 
colored  stripes  on  the  fore  wings,  the  ground  color  being 
yellow  and  red.  H.  minuila  is  very  much  like  it  but  the 
dark  markings  are  darker,  and  the  light  portions  are  br^ht 
scarlet.    The  larvx  of  both  feed  ou  lichens. 

Arctiid* 

Topsell,  in  his  History  of  Serpents  (1608),  said  the  larvs 
of  these  moths  were  called  Palmer-worms,  by  reason  of 
their  wandering  and  roguish  life,  although  by  reason  of 
their  roughness  and  ruggedness  some  call  them  Beare- 
wormes  (modem:  Woolly  Bears).  Keats  referred  to  the 
adults  when  he  wrote: 

"All  diamonded  with  panes  of  quaint  device. 
Innumerable  of  stains,  and  splendid  dyes. 
As  are  the  Tiger  Moth's  deep  damask  wings." 

There  are  more  than  2000  species.  The  larva  are  hairy, 
usually  very  much  so.  The  cocoons  are  made  of  silk  and 
larval  hairs.  The  adults  of  some  genera  have  aborted 
mouth  parts;  others  have  well- developed  probosces. 

The  color  and  markings  of  the  Beautiful 
Utetheisa  (Plate  XLIX)  vary  greatly  but 
there  is  nothing  in  its  range  (Quebec  t6 
Mejdco  and  Antilles)  which  closely  resembles  it,  except  the 
southern  U.  omalrix  which  has  "washed-out"  front  wings. 
Although  the  adult  sometimes  comes  to  lights,  it  is  easily 
flushed,  in  the  daytime,  by  walking  through  the  meadows 
in  which  its  food  plants  grow.  '  The  larva  is  recorded  as 
feeding  on  cherry,  elm,  and  other  plants,  but  I  have  found 
it  only  on  and  in  the  green  seed-pods  of  Crotalaria  (Rattle- 
box)  and  doubt  if  it  feeds  on  anything  but  L^;umes. 
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„  ^^  Nature  seems  to  make  the  HaploaB,  and 

other  Arctids,  by  guess,  they  are  so  variable, 
Plate  XLIX  shows  one  of  the  more  constant  species,  H. 
ciymene.  Species  of  this  genus  tend  to  have  a  dark  band, 
more  or  less  complete,  running  from  the  hind  mai^ln 
of  each  front  wing  to  near  its  apex;  these  wings  are  often 
margined  with  dark  color  also  but  in  some  forms  they  are 
immaculate.  The  larvse  are  classed  as  "general  feeders" 
but  more  careful  study  will  doubtless  discover  decided 

Plate  XLIX  shows  the  female;  the  male 
*    *"""  has  yellow  hind  wings.     The  spotting  varies 

greatly  in  both  sexes,  and  there  are  a.  number 
of  local  races.  The  name,  Salt-marsh  Caterpillar,  is  mis- 
leading ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  species  is  found  throiighout 
North  America,  the  larva  being  a  general  feeder. 

The  unsightly  nests,  made  in  late  sunjmer, 
HfphutrU  jjf  ^^g  p^j^  Web-woim  are  frequently  con- 
fused with  the  spring  tents  of  Malacosoma 
americana.  The  nest  of  cunea  has  a  lighter  texture  and 
covers  all  the  leaves  upon  which  the  colony  of  larvse  are 
feeding;  it  occurs  on  more  than  a  hundred  different  kinds 
of  trees,  apple  and  ash  being  among  the  favorites.  The 
figures  on  Plate  L  indicate  the  great  variability  which 
exists  in  the  markings  of  both  larvse  and  adults.  The 
pupa,  slightly  protected  by  a  loose  cocoon,  hibernates 
in  crevices  of  bark,  loose  soil,  etc.  The  eggs  are  laid  in. 
flat  masses  on  the  under  side  of  leaves. 

The  larva  of  this  species  (Plate  XLIX) 
iMbeU*  [jg^  caused  much  comment;  Kellt^  calls 
it  "the  woolliest  woolly  bear,"  and  notes  that  "hedge- 
hog" is  a  popular  name;  Holland  connects  the  phrase 
"to  caterpillar,"  in  the  sense  of  quickly  yielding  to 
unpleasant  circumstances,  with  this  species  because,  when 
disturbed,  the  larva  curls  up  and  'lies  motionless  (a 
trick  of  the  hedgehog,  also) ;  while  Comstock  recalls  the 
"Hurrying  along  hke  a  caterpillar  jn  the  fall"  when  speak- 
ing of  the  larva's  apparent  haste  to  find  a  snug  place  in 
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which  to  curl  up  for  the  winter.  When  spring  comes,  it 
hustles  for  a  little  food,  plantain  being  a  favorite,  and  then 
jjupates  in  a  cocoon  made  of  silk  and  lajval  hairs.  The 
relativeamount  of  black  in  the  larva's  "fur"  varies  greatly 
and  is  said  to  foretell  weather  but  I  forget  what  is  what, 
although  some  experiments  which  I  once  made  indicated 
that  past,  not  future,  moist  conditions  increase  the  amount 
of  black.    There  are  two  annual  broods. 

Diacrisia  (also  called  Spilosoma)  virginica  is  the  Yellow- 
bear  of  our  gardens;  the  dense,  Jong  hair  of  some  in- 
dividuals is,  however,  white  and  of  others  is  reddish.  The 
adults  (Plate  XLIX)  have  up  to  four  small  black  dots  on 
each  of  their  white  wings.  One  of  the  several  broods 
hibernates  in  the  pupal  state. 

Apaniesis:  There  are  twenty  or  more  species  in  the 
United  States  alone.  It  is  rather  characteristic  of  the 
genus  that  the  front  wings  are  checkered  somewhat  after 
the  fashion  of  the  species,  nais,  shown  in  Plate  XLIX; 
the  prevailing  colors  are  red,  brown,  and  white.  The 
larviG  are  general  feeders,  especially  on  low-growing  things, 
such  as  plantain. 

Numbers  of  the  gay  Harlequin  cater- 
tX""*^'  '  P""^^  ^-^"^'^  XLIX)  are  frequently  seen  on 
milkweed,  feeding  together  in  apparent 
disregard  of  birds.  Most  birds  do  not  seem  to  care  for 
hairy  larvie  at  any  rate,  but  probably  this  species  gets 
additional  protection,  advertised  by  its  colors,  from  the 
acrid  nature  of  its  food.  The  cocoon  is  formed  under 
loose  stones  and  leaves.  One  brood  of  adults  flies  in  June, 
another  in  late  summer.  It  and  the  following  species  are 
given,  by  some  authors,  the  generic  name  Cycnia. 

Pareuchales  (or  Amtnalo)  eglenensis  also  feeds  on  milk- 
weed. The  predominating  color  of  the  larval  hairs  is 
dark  gray;  its  head  is  orange,  while  that  of  eglc  is  black. 
The  adult  resembles  «gie  but  is  somewhat  smaller  and  has 
the  front  margin  of  the  front  wings,  the  head,  and  the 
collar,  orange.  There  is  a  summer  form  {inopinatus)  in 
which  the  gray  portions  are  almost  white. 
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"  The    Hickory    Tiger "    is   one   of   the 
^•"^""  English  names  of  this  species  (Plate  L) 

and,  like  the  specific  name,  refers  to  the 
larva's  fondness  for  hickory  leaves  but,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  feeds  on  other  trees  also.  It  has  also  been  called 
Tussock  Moth,  but  that  name  should  be  reserved  for  a 
species  of  Liparids  whose  larvs  these  resemble.  The 
cocoon,  which  is  made  in  some  sheltered  nook,  is  composed 
of  larva!  hairs  pushed  through  a  very  thin  envelope  of  silk. 
The  author  of  Insect  Lives;  or  Bam  in  Prison  quaintly 
describes  the  color  of  the  moths  as  being  the  same  as  that 
of  hickory-Qut  meat. 

Halisidola  UsseUaris  is  much  like  carya  but  the  larva  has 
no  "black  buttons  down  the  back"  and  its  body  hairs  are 
usually  tinged  with  yellow  or  brownish ;  the  adult  tessellaris 
is  much  paler,  being  pale  straw-color,  and  has  bluish- 
green  lines  on  the  thorax.  The  larva  is  sometimes  too 
common  in  our  gardens  and  on  shade  trees.  That  descrip- 
tion of  the  adult  also  fits  the  southern  cinctipts,  which  is 
larger  and  has  the  lower  part  of  its  legs  gartered  with 
black.  The  western  argentata  has  the  white  spots  silvery 
and  the  ground  color  of  the  front  wings  dark  brown.  The 
adult  of  the  northern  mactdata  might  be  loosely  described 
as  like  caryte  except  that  the  white  spots  are  dark  spots. 

.    ACARISTID.S  • 

Members  of  the  genus  Alypia  are  called 
»*   nuti       Foresters;    translating    the    specific   name, 
"    ""^  this  species  (Pkte  L)  is  called  the  Eight- 

spotted  Forester.  Its  larva,  which  feeds  on  the  leaves  of 
grapes  and  of  the  Virginia  creeper,  is  orange,  yellow 
black,  and  white;  it  has  a  hump  near  its  tail.  Pupation 
occurs  in  a  very  thin  cocoon  of  chips  and  silk  at,  or  slightly 
below,  the  surface  of  the  ground;  or  the  larva  may  gnaw 
into  wood  to  pupate.  The  velvety-black  adult  has  yellow 
spots  on  the  front  wings,  white  on  the  hind.  It  frequently 
flies  by  day.  Although  the  Eight-spot  is  confined  to  the 
northeastern  quarter  of  the  United  States,  other  sections 
have  similar  species. 
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NOCTU10« 

We  have  about  2000  species  of  this  family  ia  the  United 
States.  "Quite  two  thousand  too  many,"  most  farmers 
and  gardenrfs  would  say,  because  Cut-worms  are  young 
Noctuids;  but  not  all  young  Noctuids  are  cut-wonns. 
Noctua  is  the  Latin  for  "owl";  these  moths  fly  by  night, 
and  some  have  shiny  eyes;  we  sometunes  call  them  Owlet- 
moths,  They  come  abundantly  to  lights  and  some  species 
crowd  "sugar  bait, "  sipping  the  sweets.  Like  the  aduilts, 
the  larva;,  as  a  rule,  feed  by  night.  Those  which  are 
cut-worms  are  naked  and  hide  by  day  just  under  the  sur- 
face of  loose  earth  or  beneath  atones  and  other  shelters. 
They  may  be  distinguished  from  "Whit^grubs, "  larvas  of 
beetles  which  have  somewhat  similar  habits,  by  the  fact 
that  they  have  fleshy  prop-legs  on  their  abdomen.  Cut- 
worms curl  up,  head  to  tail,  when  at  rest  or  when  disturbed. 
When  very  abundant,  they  clamber  over  plants  eatiog  the 
leaves,  but  their  common  name  is,  derived  from  thrir 
habit  of  gnawing  through  the  stems  of  tender  annuals. 
Many  cut- worms  hibernate  in  snug  underground  cells  and, 
so,  are  ready  vigorously  to  attack  our  seedlings  in  the 
spring.  Many  other  Noctuidie,  especially  those  whose 
larviE  feed  on  trees,  hibernate  as  pupae.  Cut-worms  may 
be  controlled  by  turning  over  the  soil  in  the  late  fall  and 
early  spring;  but,  better,  they  may  be  poisoned  by  distrib- 
uting throughout  the  garden,  before  setting  the  seedlings, 
a  mash  made  as  follows:  I  part  by  weight  of  Paris  green, 
25  parts  of  bran,  moistened  with  molasses  diluted  to  half- 
or  quarter-strength  with  water.  Chickens  invading  the 
garden  will  be  killed  by  this  mash.  Some  of  the  destruc- 
tive species  of  garden  cut-worms  which  will  not  be  further 
mentioned  here  are  {Plate  LI)  Agrotis  ypsUon,  Euxoa 
messoria,  Periiroma  saucia,  Mamtstra  picla,  Rkynchagratis 
anchoceloides,  Noctua  ciandeslina,  and  JV.  c.-mgrum. 
Xylina  anlennald  (Plate  LII)  feeds  on  apple  and  other 
plants;  the  adult  hibernates. 

This  genus  is  called  Apattla  in  some 
ActaajrctB  books,     and,     commonly.     Dagger-moths. 

As  more   than  forty  species  have  been  recarded  from 
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New  Jersey  alone,  I  can  do  no  more  than  give  samples. 
AcTonycta  americana  (Plate  LI)  is  one  of  our  largest 
species:  tiie  light-gray  front  wings  expanding  nearly  2.5 
inches;  the  hind  wings  are  brownish.  With  sufficient 
imagination,  you  can  see,  new  the  hind,  outer  angle  of 
the  front  wings  of  americana  and  some  other  speaes,  the 
"dagger"  which  is  responsible  for  the  common  name  of  the 
genius.  Americana's  larva  is  one  of  the  hairiest  of  Noctuid 
larvje;  with  its  dense,  pale-yellow  hairs  it  resembles  an 
Arctiid  but  the  hairs  are  scattered  over  the  body  instead  c£ 
being  grouped  on  tubercles  as  is  the  rule  among  the  Arctii- 
die;  there  is  a.  pair  of  long,  black  hair-pencils  on  the  first 
abdominal  segment,  another  pair  on  the  tliird,  and  a  single 
such  pencil  on  the  eighth  abdominal  segment;  in  addition, 
there  are  hairs,  longer  than  the  general  covering,  along 
the  sides  and  at  each  end.  It  feeds  on  maple  (its  favorite) , 
elm,  oak,  and  other  forest  trees.  Larva;  of  this  genus 
often  rest  near  the  base  of  a  leaf  with  the  front  end  of  the 
body  curved  back  so  that  they  are  somewhat  fish-hook- 
shaped.  When  disturbed,  Acrtmycta  larvK  are  given  to 
curling  up  and  dropping  off  of  their  food  plant.  They 
pupate  in  loose  cocoons,  which  are  placed  on  rough  bark 
or  under  ground-debris. 

Acronycta  kasiidifera,  according  to  its  specific  name, 
/  "bears  a  spear"  instead  of  a  dagger.  Its  larvae  are  often 
abundant  on  alder  and  have  been  recorded  on  maple; 
they  suggest  those  of  amtricana  hut  their  color  varies 
from  pale  to  deep  chocolate-brown.  Eliot  and  Soule, 
whose  CaUrpitlars  ajtd  their  Malhs  is  not  only  a  model  of 
careful  work  but  also  shows  what  pleasure  and  profit 
ladies  may  get  from  a  "crawlery,"  point  out  that  these 
larva;  "are  subject  to  fungoid  diseases  which  kill  many  of 
them,  and  their  stiS  bodies  may  be  found  on  branches  of 
the  alders,  apparently  unharmed,  but  they  break  at  a 
touch  and  are  filled  with  fungoid  growth."  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  fungi  and  bacteria  vie  with  insect  parasites  as 
enemies  of  caterpillars  in  general. 

The  larva  of  Acronycta  hamamelis,  as  its  specific  name 
signifies,  feeds  on  witch-hazel    but  it  is  also  found  on 
various  forest  trees.    This  larva  differs  from  its  two  rela- 
tives, just  mentioned,  in  being  almost  hairless;  it  varies 
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from  %ht  yellow  to  reddish  brown  and  has  a.  double  row  of 
white  spots  on  its  back;  these,  its  food  plants,  and  its 
fish-hook  resting  position  mill  usually  identity  it 

^^  This  large  genus  contains  two  common, 

wide-spread,  destructive  cut-worms  wMch 
are  sometimes  put  in  the  genus  Xyiopkasia:  devastalrix  and 
arclica  (Plate  LI).  The  larvae  attack  garden  and  field 
crops;  the  adults  have  dark  brown  front  and  light  bind 
wings.  The  larvce  of  Hadeita  turbtdenla  are  sometimes 
noticed  on  green  briar  (Smtlosc)  because  of  their  gregarious 
habits. 

The  Fall  Army-worm  (Plate  LI)  appears 
r'™''^  later  than  the  true  Army-worm  {Leucania 

unipuncta)  and  the  larvae  are  not  so  choice 
about  their  food  for  they  eat  almost  any  crop,  scattering 
more  t^pg  do  the  Army-worms.  The  pitch-black  stripe 
along  each  side  and  the  four  black  spots  on  the  back  of 
each  segment  distinguish  this  "worm"  from  Leticania, 
The  naked  pupie  hibernate,  about  half  an  inch  below  ground. 
Adults  emerge  in  the  spring  and  the  female  covers  her 
egg-clusters,  placed  on  grass,  with  hairs  from  her  own 
body.  There  are  two  or  three  generations  a  year  but  the 
larvse  which  appear  in  late  summer  are  the  most  destruc- 
tive. The  adult  has  a  "general  yellowish,  ash-gray  color, 
with  the  second  pair  of  wings  almost  transparent,  but 
with  a  purplish  reflection."  In  the  West  there  is  a  related 
species,  L.  exigua  (Plate  LI),  which  is  called  the  Beet 
Army  Worm  because  of  its  ravages  among  the  sugar-beets. 

The  Army-worm   (Plate  LII).  which  is 
"l^""*^  given  the  generic  name  Ileltopkila  by  some 

authors,  is  interesting  for  several  reasons; 
for  one,  it  is  a  conspicuous  example  of  a  species  which 
occasionally  gets  ahead  of  its  insect  parasites  and  other 
ills,  increasing  its  numbers  to  such  an  extent  that  its  larne 
eat  all  the  available  food,  chiefly  grasses,  in  a  given  place 
and  are  forced  to  move  en  masse.  However,  fate  is  not 
to  be  permanently  outdone  and  soon  there  comes  a  time 
when  the  species  is  relatively  rare;  and  then  again  the 
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pendulum  Bwii^s — Nature  ie  "balanced"  but  not  very 
steady.  This  dull-brown  moth  gets  its  specific  name  from 
the  "one  point"  of  white  on  each  front  wing.  It  appears 
early  in  the  season  (June  in  the  North),  and  yellowish 
eggs  are  laid  in  rows  at  the  bases  of  grass  Jeaves,  each 
female  depositing,  all  told,  about  seven  hundred.  The 
larviE  are  nearly,  or  qmte,  two  inches  lor^  when  fuU- 
grown;  they  are  grayish-black  with  three  longitudinal 
yellow  stripes  on  the  back,  the  median  one  being  the 
narrowest,  and  a  wide  greenish-yellow  stripe  on  each 
side.  They  feed  at  night,  hiding  by  day  at  the  grass 
roots,  and  about  mid-summer  pupate,  without  a  cocoon, 
just  tmder  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Adults  emerge  about 
two  weeks  later  but  their  offspring  are  not  usually  numerous 
enough  to  be  very  destructive.  The  next  brood  of  adults 
either  hibernate  or  they  lay  eggs  the  same  season  and  the 
larviB  hatching  from  these  eggs  hibernate.  The  number  rf 
annual  generations  in  the  South  is  sometimes  as  high  as 
six.  Army-worms  with  white  eggs  on  them  should  not 
be  killed,  as  these  are  the  eggs  of  some  parasite,  usually 
of  a  Tachinid  fly.  There  are  numerous  other  species  in 
the  genus,  the  Wheat-head  Army-worm,  Leucania  albilinea 
(Plate  LII)  being  sometimes  troublescone  to  farmers. 

Larvse  of  this  genus,  which  has  also  been 
Ptpklpcm*  j^jjjgj    Hydnecia,    bore    in    the    stalks    of 

plants.  Papaipema  niiela  (Plate  LII)  is  the  best  known, 
for  its  larvffi  are  sometimes  abundant  in  garden  plants, 
such  as  potatoes,  tomatoes,  and  com,  especially  if  rag- 
weeds, dock,  and  other  wild  plants,  the  natural  food  of 
the  species,  are  allowed  to  grow  near  the  garden.  Eggs 
are  laid  in  the  fall  but  do  not  hatch  until  May,  The 
larva;  then  start  tunnelling  and  if  they  confined  themselves 
to  one  plant,  not  much  injury  would  be  done.  However, 
they  frequently  leave  the  first  plant  and  migrate  soine 
distance;  it  is  then  that  our  garden  plants  tall  victims. 
Infested  plants  wilt  above  the  place  where  the  larva  is 
working,  but  sometimes  the  larvie  get  under  the  husks  of 
green  com  and  remain  unnoticed  until  an  attempt  is 
made  to  use  the  com.  However,  see  Heliolhis.  Pupation 
takes  place  in  the  larva's  tunnel;  no  cocoon  is  made  but, 
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just  before  it  pupates,  the  larva  bores  a  hole  in  the  st&lk  ■ 
that  the  adult  may  easily  escape.  Adults  emerge  abot( 
August,  th^  being  but  one  annual  generation. 

Sanderson,  in  liis  Insect  Fesis  of  Farm. 
^^^  Garden,  and   Orchard,   and  othere   use   thj 

specific  name  obioleta  for  this  specie^ 
(Plate  LII).  Holland  remarks!  "This  insect,  which  is 
known  to  English  entomologists  as  the  'Scarce  Bordered 
Straw,'  is  unfortunately  not  scarce  in  the  United  States, 
and,  being  of  a  singiUarly  gluttonous  habit  in  the  larval 
stage,  has  become  the  object  of  execration  to  fanners  and 
horticulturists."  It  has  been  called  the  Com  Ear-worm,  . 
Tomato  Fruit- worm,  Tobacco  Bud-worm,  and  Cotton 
Boll-worm,  in  reference  to  some  of  its  various  food  habits. 
The  color  and  markings  of  the  adults  are  variable,  some 
being  yellowish  white,  with  nearly  no  markings,  while 
others  are  dull  green.  The  iarvffi  are  also  variable:  light 
green,  reddish  brown,  or  almost  black;  spotted,  striped,  or 
plain.  Pupation  occurs  at  the  bottom  of  an  underground 
cell  which  is  like  a  half-TI,  the  upper  end  being  near  the 
surface  of  the  ground  but  not  at  the  point  where  the  larva 
entered;  there  is  no  cocoon.  There  are  two  annual  genera- 
tions in  the  North  but  there  may  be  five  or  six  along  the 
Gulf.  In  the  North,  winter  is  usually  passed  as  a  pupa. 
When  feeding  on  young  com,  the  larvfe  eat  the  leaves  but 
later  they  feed  on  the  tender  ears  and  sometimes  do  as 
much  as  Jso.ooo.ooo  damage  a  year  in  this  way.  When 
feeding  on  tomatoes,  they  prefer  the  green  or  just  ripening 
fruit.  When  feeding  on  tobacco,  they  are  called  the  False 
Bud-worm  to  distinguish  them  from  the  True  Bud-worm 
(_Clitoridea  vtresceni) ;  as  such  they  eat  not  only  the  flower- 
stalks  and  seed-pods  but  also  the  precious  leaves.  Not 
finally  but  for  the  sake  of  stopping  somewhere,  they  do 
about  $20,000,000  damage,  annually,  to  cotton  by  boring 
into  the  bolls.  In  the  North,  winter  plowing  kills  many 
of  the  pupae,  and,  in  the  South,  cotton  may  be  protected 
by  sowing  trap-crops  of  com,  but  everywhere  the  best 
plan  with  this,  as  with  other  insect  pests,  is  to  send  an 
S.  O.  S.  to  your  State  Entomologist  or  to  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  special  information  and 
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help.    It  is  for  this,  among  other  things,  that  you  pay  your 


This  genus  (Plate  LI)  is  variously  split 
Antocnph.  ^^^  severaL  For  esample,  the  Celery 
Looper,  Aulographa  simplex  ot  Holland's  book,  will  be 
found  under  Fltuia  in  some  books.  Except  for  this 
hint  (and  it  applies  witli  equal  force  in  the  case  of  other 
genera)  to  those  who  might  be  confused  when  more  than 
one  book  is  used,  it  need  not  concern  us  further  since 
the  only  species  we  can  mention  in  any  detail  Was,  no 
later  than  yesterday,  still  in  the  vluiogroffcj  pigeon-hole. 
If  you  find  a  brown  Noctuid-looking  moth  with  a  wing 
expanse  of  i.o  to  1.5  inches  and  with  one,  or  more,  not 
strictly  circular,  silver  spots  near  the  middle  of  each  front 
wing,  it  is  a  fairly  safe  bet  that  it  is  either  Autograpka  or 
closely  related  to  it.  Some  of  the  species  fly  by  day.  The 
larvffi  are  called  loopers  or  semi-loopers  because  they 
walk  somewhat  like  measuring-worms  (Geometridie)  on 
account  of  not  having  any  prop-legs  on  the  third  and  fourth 
abdominal  segments.  Aulograpka  brassiccc  is  a  close 
second  to  Pieris  rapa  when  it  comes  to  injuring  cabbage, 
cauliflower,  and  the  like.  The  larva  is  colored  much  like 
the  ordinary  cabbage  worm  but  has  longitudinal  white 
lines  when  young,  and  it  loops.  The  cocoon  is  a  thin 
transparent  affair  attached  to  the  leaf  on  which  the  larva 
was  feeding.  There  are  two  or  more  generations  annually, 
winter  probably  being  passed  in  the  pupal  state.  This  is  a 
good  place  to  say  that  many  ot  the  Noctuid  moths  have  a 
tuft  of  scales  onYhe  thorax  which  does  not  show  well  when 
viewed  from  above. 

The  genus  Catocala  shares  the  amateurs' 
CatooU  l.■^^^ ..  ^^jjj  jjjg  Satumiidffl  and  the  Sphingi- 

dse.  Many  ot  its  species  are  pretty;  they  are  interesting 
because  they  have  bright  colors  on  the  hind  wings,  which 
are  covered,  when  at  rest,  by  the  "protectively  colored" 
front  wings  and  are  usually  displayed  only  at  night  when 
they  cannot  be  seen — at  least,  by  our  eyes.  Plate  LIII 
shows  an  exhibit  in  the  American  Museum  illustrating 
the  fact  that,  however  conspicuous  when  flying  in  day- 
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time,  Catocalinae  are  concealed  in  plain  sight  when  resting. 
I  will  not  swear  that  I  ever  saw  a  live  relicla  so  neatly 
placed  on  just  the  right  spot  of  just  the  right  tree,  a  birch, 
but  it  surely  does  require  sharp  eyes  to  see  a  resting 
Catocala  or,  for  that  matter,  almost  any  moth  when  it  is 
naturally  resting.  The  adults  of  Catocala  are  sometimes 
called  Under-wings  because  of  the  conspicuousness  of 
these  organs.  He  or  she  who  "sugars"  for  moths  will 
probably  find  varieties  of  those  illustrated  here,  as  well  as 
totally  different  species,  for  they  are  fond  ot  sweets  and 
are  sometimes  numerous.  The  larva  tend  to  be  plump 
in  the  middle,  tapering  toward  both  ends.  They  pupate 
in  flimsy  cocoons,  which  are  usually  placed  under  debrisi 
on  the  ground.  Winter  is  usually,  at  least,  passed  in  the 
egg  state. 

Mrs.  Stratton-Porter,  in  lamenting  her  lack  of  knowledge 
concerning  the  life-history  of  these  moths,  takes  another 
whack  at  some  of  us:,  "Professional  lepidopterists  dismiss 
them  with  few  words.  One  would-be  authority  disposes 
of  the  species  with  half  a  dozen  lines.  You  can  find  at 
least  a  hundred  Catocala  reproduced  from  museum  speci- 
mens and  their  habitat  given,  in  the  Holland  Moth  Book, 
but  I  fail  to  learn  what  I  most  desire  to  know:  what 
these  moths  feed  on;  how  late  they  live;  how  their  eggs 
appear;  where  they  are  deposited;  which  is  their  cat- 
erpillar; what  does  it  eat;  and  where  and  how  does  it 
pupate.  ,  .  .  This  will  tend  to  bear  out  my  contention 
that  scientific  works  are  not  the  help  they  shonld  be  to  the 
Nature  Lover."  Lord  bless  you,  Mrs.  Porter!  If  Dr. 
Holland  had  put  in  all  that  (He  couldn't  have  done  it.) 
for  each  of  the  thousands  of  species  his  books  help  you  and 
others  to  identity,  he  not  only  would  have  deprived  you  of 
the  pleasure  of  finding  out  these  things  for  yourself  but 
most  of  the  "others,"  at  any  rate,  would  not  have  been 
able  to  own  the  resulting  tomes.  It  so  happens  that  I 
have  seen  Mr.  Beutenmuller's  uncompleted  monograph  of 
Catocala;  it  tells  most  of  the  things  known  about  American 
Catocala,  less  than  you  ask,  and  there  are  over  six  hundred 
pages  of  manuscript.  Perhaps  it  will  be  noticed  that  I  am 
saying  little  about  eggs ;  I  have  to  draw  a  line  somewhere, 
and  people  have  not  often  asked  me  about  eggs,     I  hope 
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I  have  told,  in  this  little  book,  something  about  all  the 
sorts  of  insects'  sggs  which  have  excited  the  curiosity  of 
my  unspedalized  visitors  and  correspondents.  Of  course, 
my  experience  is  limited;  tomorrow,  some  one,  not  a 
specialist  nor  an  advanced  amateur,  may  ask  a  question 
which  I  have  not  been  asked  before  and  very  possibly 
I  will  be  unable  to  answer  it. 

Catocala  ultronia  (Plate  LIII)  is  a  variable  species, 
several  forms  having  been  given  distinctive  names.  The 
larvEe  feed  on  plum,  apple,  and  wild  cherry  leaves.  The 
pupK  in  their  cocoons,  which  are  formed  in  July  under 
chips  or  dead  leaves,  are  covered  with  a  bluish,  easily 
rubbed  bloom.  Adults  fly  from  late  July  to  October. 
Eggs  are  well  hidden  in  crevices  of  the  bark  of  their  food- 

Catocala  cara  (Plate  LIII)  larvje,  on  willow  and  poplar, 
have  a  purplish  head  streaked  and  spotted  with  pale  tes- 
taceous; their  bodies  are  light  to  dark  clay  or  wood  brown; 
on  each  side  of  the  back  is  a  smoky,  longitudinal  band  and 
a  wavy,  broken  one  on  each  side  along  the  spiracles; 
the  dorsal  warts  are  dull  carmine  or  yellowish-brown;  the 
underside  is  reddish,  with  a  lar^e  black  patch  between 
each  of  the  first  three  pairs  of  abdominal  legs.  Adults 
are  to  be  found  from  July  to  September. 

Calocala  relicta  (Plate  LIII)  larvje  feed  on  poplar  and 
also,  probably,  willow  and  white  birch;  they  are  greenish- 
white,  thickly  spotted  with  yellowish-brown,  the  ninth 
and  twelfth  segments  and  the  head  being  marked  with 
black.  The  cocoon  is  rather  thick  and  is  usually  made  in 
fallen  leaves,  drawn  together  by  the  larva.  Adults,  of 
which  there  are  several  named  forms,  appear  from  July 
to  September, 

Calocala  vidua  (Plate  LIII)  larvs  eat  walnut,  butternut, 
hickory,  and  oak ;  they  are  pale  lilac  with  stripes  composed 
of  black  dots,  giving  a  gray  appearance;  their  heads  are 
striped  with  dull  lilac  and  white  and  have  orange  spots, 
above,  with  a  black  hair  in  the  center  of  each.  Pupation 
is  said  to  occur  in  June ;  most  of  our  adult  specimens  were 
caught  in  August  and  September. 

Plate  LI  V  shows  Catocala  concumbens,  larva  on  willow  and 

poplar;  C.  grynea,  larva  on  apple  and  plum;  and  C.  arnica, 
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This  species  (Plate  LII)  claims  a  para- 
graph because  it  got  into  the  New  York 
subways,  and  also  newspapers,  last  year. 
It  belongs  'way  down  South  in  the  cotton  fields  where, 
until  the  invasion  of  the  boll  weevil,  it  was  Cotton's  most 
serious  pest.  Its  breeding  range  is  froni  Argentina  to  as 
far  north  as  cotton  grows.  The  larv^  are  Kreenish,  vari- 
ously spotted  or  striped  with  black  according  to  their  age. 
They  feed  on  the  cotton  leaves,  buds,  and  even  tender 
twigs,  pupating  in  a  thin  cocoon  made  in  a  folded  leaf. 
Sanderson  says;  "The  moth  is  a  dull  olive-gray  color 
with  a  wing .  expanse  of  about  ij  inches,  which  sometimes 
has  a  purple  luster  and  which  are  marked  with  darker 
lines,  ,  .  .  Like  most  of  the  owlet  moths  it  flies  only 
after  sunset,  but  unlike  them  it  is  not  confined  to  the 
nectar  of  flowers  for  food,  as  its  mouth  is  peculiarly  adapted 
to  piercing  the  skin  of  ripe  fruit  and  feeding  upon  its 
juices."  After  stating  that  there  are  at  least  seven  genera- 
tions annually  on  the  Gulf  Coast  and  three  at  the  northern 
limit  of  the  species,  he  notes  that  "if  none  were  killed,  the 
progeny  of  a  single  moth  after  four  generations  would 
amount  to  over  300,000,000,000  individuals,  or  it  placed 
end  to  end,  the  tliird  generation  would  be  enough  to  circle 
the  earth  at  the  equator  over  four  times."  That  is  a 
fairly  good-sized  "if,"  but  make  it  much  smaller  and  you 
still  have  a  sufficient  reason  for  a  considerable  northward 


This  large  moth  (Plate  LIV)  drifted  into 
^'•^  my   Question   Box   because   it    was    "big 

enough  to  be  a  Satucntid  but  isn't  in  tJie 
book" — oneconcemingtheSatumiidie,  etc.,  of  the  vicinity 
of  New  York  City.  Size  does  not  always  count.  This 
Noctuid  does  not  belong  in  the  North  although,  being  a 
strong  flier,  it  gets  even  into  Canada.  Holland  records 
its  having  been  found  in  a  snow-storm  at  Leadville, 
Colorado.  All  the  northern  captures  I  know  about  were 
fonales  in  September.  Although  I  have  seen  it  flying 
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back  and  forth  in  its  tropical  home  just  at  dusk  or  even 
at  mid-day  if  the  place  was  shady,  I  have  never  recognized 
its  larva,  which  is  said  to  feed  on  Legumes. 

HVPENID^B 

These  moths,  or  part  of  them,  are  sometimes  put  in  the 
Noctuid«e,  They  are  commonly  called  Deltoids  because 
the  outline  of  their  wings,  when  at  rest,  is  frequently  tri- 
angular like  the  Greek  capital  Delta;  also  Snout-moths 
because  the  palpi  of  many  spedcs  are  enlarged  and  so  held 
as  to  resemble  a  beak.  For  the  most  part,  the  adults  are 
dull  colored,  obscurely  marked,  and  not  likely  to  arouse 
comment  by  any  but  the  collectors,  and  even  they  have 
not  bees  enthusiastic,  although  these  moths  come  readily 
to  l^ht  and  si^ar-bait.  However,  they  have  their  in- 
teresting points.  Secondary  sexual  modifications  are 
common,  the  males  frequently  having  wings,  feet,  antennse, 
or  palpi  shaped  differently  from  those  of  their  mates. 
The  larvae  of  Episeuxis  americalis  have  been  found  in  the 
nests  of  ants  {Formica  rufa);  it  and-some  of  its  relatives 
seem  to  prefer  dead  leaves  to  living.  Hypena  kumidi 
is  frequently  injurious  to  hops.  In  July,  Mr.  Grossbeck 
found  a  swarm  of  adult  Epizeuxis  lubricalis  (Plate  LV)  in  a 
hollow  tree.  The  larvse  feed  on  decaying  wood  and, 
probably,  also  on  grasses;  they  are  usually  found  under 

NOTODONTID* 

The  adults  superficially  resemble  the  Noctmda.  They 
come  freely  to  light  and  often  to  sugar-bait.  The  larvK 
have  no  claspers  at  the  hind  end  of  the  body  and  so  they 
more  generally  wave  this  portion  in  the  air  than  do  other 
caterpillars;  sometimes  the  anal  segment  has  a  pair  of 
fleshy  projections  but  these  seem  to  correspond  rather  to 
humps  on  other  segments  than  to  prop-legs.  The  pupa 
are  usually  naked. 

The  yellow-necked,  yellow-striped  cater- 
Datuu  pillar  on  apple  and  other  trees  which  seems, 

when' disturbed  or  when  at  rest,  to  be  trying  to  touch  its 
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tail  with  its  head  is  tairly  certain  to  be  Datana  mimstra 
(Plate  LV).  It  is  somewhat  fuzzy,  especially  when 
young,  and  is  given  to  associating  with  its  brothers  and 
^ters,  the  whole  family  gathering  in  a  mass  and  going 
through  their  gymnastics  at  the  same  time.  The  naked 
pupK  winter  in  the  earth.  The  adults  emerge  in  June  and 
July;  their  front  wings  are  reddish  brown,  their  hind  wings 
pale  yellowish.  The  eggs  are  laid  in  flat  masses  of  about  a 
hundred  on  the  leaves  of  their  food  plants.  The  Jarvos 
of  Datana  integerrima  are  darker  than  those  of  mitiUtra, 
they  lack  the  yellow  neck-band,  and  they  seem  to  have 
more  fine  white  hair.  They  feed  chiefly  on  walnut  and 
hickory.  The  adults  are  browner  (not  so  reddish)  than 
wAnistra  and  the  pair  of  fine  lines  which  enclose  a  dark  area 
near  the  base  of  the  front  wings  do  not  divei^e  from  each 
other  so  much.  You  may  find  Datana  angusii,  and  other 
species  as  well,  but  the  larvae  of  all,  as  far  as  I  know, 
throw  themselves  into  the  posture  shown  for  ministra. 

The  larva  of  Schitura  condnna   (Plate 
^^""  LV),  which  feeds  on  apple  and  other  orchard 

trees  as  well  as  on  rose,  blackberry,  and  a  great  variety  of 
plants,  is  frequently  noticed  because  of  the  prominent 
bright  red  hump  on  the  first  abdominal  segment;  the  head 
is  also,  red;  the  body  is  black,  striped  with  yellow.  Hol- 
land, quoting  Sir  George  Hampson,  says  the  pupas  of 
Notodontida  are  naked;  I  put  in  a  "usually,"  above, 
because  I  have  it  on  good  authority  that  the  larvas  of  this 
^edes  become  full  grown  in  late  summer  or  early  fall  and 
then  spin  loose  silken  cocoons  to  which  are  attached  bits  of 
earth  and  rubbish,  so  that  they  closely  resemble  their 
surroundings  as  they  lie  on  the  ground  beneath  rubbish, 
or  jast  under  the  surface  of  the  soil.  After  some  time  the 
larvK  transform  to  pups,  in  which  stage  the  winter  is 
passed.  The  adult  has  a  wing  expanse  of  about  an  inch 
and  a  quarter,  gray  front  wings  with  a  curved  cross-row 
of  brown  shades  near  the  middle,  and  white  hind  wings 
with  dark  vein-tips  and  a  small  dark  spot  at  the  hind 
angle. 
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LlFASIDA 

The  best  known  and  worst  liked  species 
of  the  family  is  the  present  one,  which  is 
popularly  colled  the  Vaporer  or  White- 
marked  Tussock  Moth,  The  latter  name  refers  to  the 
larva  (Plate  LV)  with  its  four  white  tussocks.  This 
larva  is  further  adorned  with  three  long  pendls  of  black 
hair,  a  coral-red  head  and,  in  addition  to  yellow  and  black 
stripings  on  the  body  in  general,  two  small  red  protuber- 
ances on  the  siith  and  seventh  abdominal  segments;  these 
red  swellings  are  said  to  be  organs  which  give  off  an  odor 
disagreeable  to  the  larva's  enemies.  Allin  all,  it  is  apretty 
creature  if  it  only  would  not  eat  the  leaves  of  our  shade 
trees,  among  which  it  seems  to  be  no  respecter  of  species. 
I  am  not  sure  how  the  name  Vaporer  arose  but  I  remember 
that  my  mother  used  to  ask  me  not  to  "vapor"  around  her 
face  when  I  got  to  swinging  things  about.  Well,  this 
larva  is  much  given  to  spinning  a  long  thread,  hanging 
by  it  from  a  tree  and  allowing  itself  to  be  swung  by  the 
breezes.  Perhaps  that  is  the  reason  for  the  name.  The 
grayish  cocoon  is  placed  on  tree  trunks,  fence  comers, 
and  similar  places;  it  is  composed  of  larval  hairs  held 
together  by  silk.  The  adult  female  is  a  stay-at-home 
tor  she  has  no  wings.  She  merely  crawls  to  the  outside 
of  the  cocoon,  mates,  lays  her  batch  of  four  hundred  or 
so  eggs  on  the  cocoon,  protects  them  with  a  firm,  frothy- 
looking  covering,  and  dies.  The  general  color  of  the  male  is 
ashy  gray.  There  are  from  one  to  three  generations  a 
year,  depending  on  the  climate.  It  is  the  eggs  which 
over-winter.  Slingerland  ami  Crosby  note  that  the  tus- 
sock-moth is  beset  with  many  enemies.  After  mention- 
ing birds  and  predacious  insects  they  say  "as  many  as  90 
per  cent,  of  the  caterpillars  and  pupje  sometimes  fall  a 
prey  to  more  than  twenty  different  kinds  of  hymenopterous 
and  dipterous  insect  parasites.  .  .  .  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, there  are  fourteen  hyper-parasites  which  work  on  the 
true  parasites  and  thus  materially  lessen  their  effective- 
ness. There  are  also  tertiary  parasites  which  destroy  these 
hyper-parasites,  thus  presenting  a  very  complicated  and 
interesting  case  of  insect  parasitism."  If  you  once  get  a 
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tree  &ee  from  this  species,  it  may  be  kept  free  by  banding 
the  trunk  with  sticky  paper,  or  the  like,  unless  the  tree 
is  so  close  to  others  that  larvae  may  be  blown  to  it.  The 
reason  back  of  this  protective  method  is  that  the  females 
can  not  ay. 

About  1868  an  amateur  entomologist  in 
'^""'^  Massachusetts   was   breeding    the    Gypsy 

Moth  (Plate  I.VI),  using  material  which  he 
had  obtained  from  Europe.  His  reason  for  doing  this  has 
been  variously  stated;  an  excuse,  which  might  now  be 
made  for  him,  is  that  "he  did  not  know  it  was  loaded." 
At  any  rate,  some  of  the  specimens  went  off  and  started  to 
colonize  America.  Millions  of  dollars  have  since  been 
spent  in  an  effort,  so  far  unsuccessful,  to  free  us  from  the 
invader;  the  most  that  has  been  done  has  been  to  confine 
it  to  New  England.  The  United  States  Bureau  of  Entomo- 
logy is  now  engaged  in  an  attempt  to  introduce  from  Europe 
parasites  which  there  hold  it,  and  the  Brown-tai!  Moth, 
in  check.  The  male  Gypsy  Moth  is  olive-brown;  the 
whitish  female  rarely  flies  and  then  but  feebly,  although 
the  wings  are  rather  well  developed.  Adults  appear  from 
June  to  September  but  most  abundantly  in  early  July, 
The  eggs,  which  are  yellowish,  nearly  globular,  and  about 
a  twentieth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  are  laid  in  masses  of 
from  less  than  200  to  more  than  1000  and  covered  with  buff- 
colored  scales  from  the  underside  of  the  female's  abdomen 
(See  Plate  LVI).  These  masses  are  placed  anywhere  that 
the  female  happens  to  be;  as  she  does  not  crawl  far  from  the 
pupal  shell  in  which  she  dwelt  and  as  the  larva  are  much 
given  to  pupating  under  overhanging  stones,  on  fences, 
buildings,  wagons,  railroad  cars,  and  the  like,  as  well  as 
on  vegetation,  there  is  where  the  eggs  are  to  be  found. 
Thoi^h  the  larvie  may  develop  in  a  tew  weeks,  they  rarely 
hatch  until  the  next  April  or  May.  More  than  five 
hundred  species  of  plants,  including  conifers,  are  in  their 
dietary.  The  full-grown  larva  is  about  2,25  inches  long, 
brownish-yellow  with  long  hairs  and  four  rows  ot  tubercles; 
there  is  one  tubercle  of  each  row  on  each  segment,  those 
on  the  anterior  st^ments  being  blue,  those  (espedally  of 
the  two  middle  rows)  on  the  posterior  segments  being  red. 
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The  larvw  are  largely  nocturnal  and  spend  the  day  con- 
gregated in  colonies  on  a  Ijmb,  trunk,  or  in  some  [MV>tected 
nook.  They  pupate  about  July,  also  often  in  colonies, 
each  rather  conical,  dark-brown  pupa,  about  an  inch 
long,  lying  among  a  few  threads,  and  securely  attached  to 
some  of  then!  by  its  terminal  spine.  If  you  should  see 
something  which  you  think  may  be  the  Gypsy  Moth  or  the 
Brown-tail  Moth,  in  any  of  their  stages,  send  it  at  once 
to  your  State  Entomologist  or  to  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Entomolc^y  at  Washington. 

We  do  not  know  how  the  Brown-tail 
^^^^  Moth  (Plate  LVI)  crossed  the  Atlantic 
from  Europe,  but  it  happened  near  Boston 
in  the  early  nineties.  Its  American  range  is  now  from 
Rhode  Island  to  Nova  Scotia.  UnUke  those  of  the  Gypsy 
Moth,  these  females  fly  freely,  so  that  wind  is  a  factor  in 
their  spread;  they  are  white,  eicept  for  the  yellowish-brown 
hairs  at  the  tip  of  their  abdomen,  which  give  them  thdr 
name.  The  males  are  similar  but  smaller  and  the  brown 
of  their  tails  is  not  so  conspicuous.  Adults  appear  in 
July  and  fly  abundantly  to  hghts.  The  female  covers  her 
^g-mass,  which  is  usually  placed  on  the  under  side  of  a 
leaf,  with  brownish  hairs  from  her  body.  The  larva; 
hatch  in  two  or  three  weeks  and  feed  in  colonies,  webbing 
together  the  tender  terminal  leaves.  In  this  nest  they 
^pass  the  winter,  when  a  third  or  half  grown.  Tile  full- 
grown  larva,  is  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  nearly  black 
but  with  a  red  tubercle  on  the  back  of  the  ninth  and  tenth 
segments;  it  is  clothed  with  hair,  there  being  a  row  of 
nearly  white  tufts  on  each  side  of  the  body  and  the  rest 
brownish.  These  hairs,  especially  the  brown  ones,  are 
barbed  and  carry  an  irritating  poison;  furthermore,  they 
are  carried  by  wind  when  freed  at  molting  times  and,  if 
they  gain  entrance  to  the  human  skin,  give  rise  to  "brown- 
tail  rash,"  The  larvje  feed  on  a  wide  range  of  plants, 
preferring  apple,  pear,  wild  cherry,  oak,  and  maple.  The 
cocoons  are  loosely  spun,  often  in  masses,  in  curled  leaves, 
crevices  in  bark,  and  in  other  sheltered  places.  The  pupal 
period  averages  about  three  weeks.  See  Gypsy  Moth  for 
advice, 
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._;   LASIOCAHPID.G 

If  the  Tent-caterpillar  {Plate  LVII)  were 
not  so  common  and  such  a  pest  we  who  are 
interested  in  nature  would  be  willii^  to  go 
miles  to  see  a  colony.  We  might  even  bring  eggs  honae  so 
that  we  could  have  it  in  our  garden.  In  some  books  you 
wiU  find  this  species  and  disstria  under  Clisiocampa. 
The  adults,  which  are  dull  yellowish  or  reddish-brown, 
appear  in  late  June  or  early  July.  The  female  lays  three 
or  four  hundred  eggs  in  a  band  which  encircles  a.  small 
twig  of  some  tree,  preferably  wild  cherry  or  apple.  This 
band  is  rounded  at  the  ends  and  covered  with  a  water- 
proof protective  "varnish."  The  embryos  develop  before 
winter  but  do  not  emerge  until  the  next  spring.  Their 
•  first  act  seems  to  be  helping  brothers  and  sisters  spin  a 
temporary  silken  tent  around  what  is  left  of  the  egg-mass. 
If  this  is  in  a  good  place  from  which  to  go  out  for  food,  they 
may  make  their  permanent  tent  here  but  usually  they 
move,  in  several  days,  to  a  fairly  lai^e  fork  of  the  tret 
and  there  construct  the,  to  us,  unsightly  web.  The 
family  sticks  together  until  nearly  full  grown,  resting  in  the 
tent  during  storms  and  the  heat  of  the  day  and  coming 
out  to  feed  when  it  is  cool  but  not  too  cold.  On  these 
excursions  they  follow,  to  some  extent,  definite  paths  which 
may  be  recc^nized  by  silken  threads  spun  by  the  passing 
larvae.  They  get  wanderlust  when  full-grown.  Perhaps 
I  object  to  them  then  more  than  ever,  for  they  crawl  over 
everything.  They  are  really  hunting  for  a  protected  place 
in  which  to  spin  tough,  oval,  white  cocoons,  which  are  held 
in  place  by  irregular  threads.  Considering  that  Nature 
helps  us  by  giving  this  species  many  enemies,  that  the  larva 
gather  in  all  too  conspicuous  webs  where  we  may  con- 
veniently bum  them,  and  that  even  the  eggs  may  be  easily 
seen  and  removed  di^ring  the  winter,  it  is  strange  that 
people  allow  M.  americana  to  exist.  The  reason  probably 
is  that  its  extermination  requires  community  action. 
Last  winter  I  picked  all  the  egg-masses ofE  my  trees;  in  the 
spring  the  editor  of  our  country  paper  published  a  long 
article  telling  how  to  combat  the  tent-caterpillar;  he  lives 
across  the  street  from  me  but  he  did  nothing  to  the  big 
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colonies  on  an  old  cherry  tree  in  his  yard  because  he  was 
going  to  cut  the  tree  down  in  the  autumn;  this  winter  I 
must  go  all  over  my  trees  again. 

The  common  name,  Forest  Ten^cater- 
pillar,  of  this  species  (Plate  LVII)  is  wrong 
for  it  makes  no  tent  althot^h  fclosely  related 
to  americana.  Its  egg-masses  resemble  those  of  the 
other  eastern  species  but  are  more  squ£^^ut  at  the  ends. 
The  larvae  eat  the  leaves  of  almost  any  deciduous  tree  but 
maple  is  said  to  be  its  favorite.  They  feed  in  colonies, 
when  young.     Many  of  the  cocoons  are  placed  in  curled 

BOHBVCIDX 

Perhaps  the  Commercial  Silk- worm  ought 
^"^  not  to  be  in  a  Field  Book  since  it  is  not  a 

field-insect.  It  is  probable  that,  even  in  its 
native  home,  it  could  not  now  exist  wild  since  the  larval 
legs  have  so  degenerated  that  the  larva  cannot  climb  well. 
The  entire  family  was  originally  confined  to  Asia.  The  larva 
will  eat  the  leaves  of  several  kinds  of  plants,  such  as  Os^e 
orange,  but  it  does  best  on  white  mulberry.  The  adults 
have  a  wing-expanse  of  about  1.75  inches,  are  creamy 
white  and,  although  the  wings  seem  fairly  well  developed, 
the  moths  do  not  fly,  perhaps  because  of  generations  of 
artificial  confinement.  Each  female  lays  about  three 
hundred  e^s.  There  are  many  races  which  have  been 
produced  by  man's  selection;  some  have  one  while  others 
may  have  as  many  as  six  generations  a  year,  also  the  color 
of  larvse  and  cocoons  differ.  If  labor  were  cheap  enough 
in  America  to  make  the  rearing  of  silk-worms  pay,  it  is 
probable  that  some  of  our  native  Satumiidte  would  be 
fully  as  profitable  as  this  species. 

GEOUETRID.C 

Larv^  of  this  family  are  familiar  to  almost  everyone,  but 

only  a  small  proportion  of  those  larvae  which  come  within 

our  range  of  vision  are  really  seen,  since  most  of  them 

stiffen   themselves   and   pass  for   a  twig.     Others,    those 
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which  develop  into  the  small,  delicate,  green  moths  yoa 
may  have  noticed  about  the  lights,  cover  themselves  with 
bits  of  their  food;  when  next  you  gather  Black-eyed  Susans 
and  Field  Daisies  look  carefully  on  the  flowers  for  a  collec- 
tion of  petals  fastened  to  the  back  of  a  Geometrid  larva 
(Plate  LVIII).  The  name  of  this  family  means  "earth 
measurers"  and  in  Et^Ush  we  call  the  larvje  Measuring- 
worms,  Inch-wonns,  Span-worms,  or  Loopers.  The 
saying  that,  when  they  walk  on  our  clothes,  they  are 
planning  a  new  suit  for  us  is  probably  as  logical  as  "earth- 
measuring"  and  more  interesting  to  us  personally.  Their 
peculiar  locomotion  is  due  to  their  lacking  all  but  two  or 
three  pairs  of  abdominal  legs;  with  legs  only  at  each  end 
of  the  body  they  must  hump  themselves  to  get  along. 
The  adults  are  slender-bodied;  their  wings  are  broad  and 
the  pattern  on  the  front  wing  is,  in  many  cases,  continued 
on  the  hind  wings.  Nearly  a  thousand  species  have  been 
described  from  this  country  alone. 

Imagine  a  tiny  gfay  Sower-pot  having 
^"'*~?  a  gray  cover  decorated  with  a  dark  central 

spot  and  a  dark  rii^  near  the  edge ;  that  is 
like  an  egg  of  the  Fall  Canker-worm,  which  also  goes 
under  the  generic  name  of  Anisopieryx.  The  female 
{Plate  LVIII)  places  several  hundred  of  them  in  a  fiat 
mass,  keeping  the  rows  regular,  on  the  bark  of  almost 
any  deciduous  tree.  This  is  usually  done  in  Novem- 
ber but  sometimes  not  until  spring.  The  larvie,  es- 
pecially at  iirst,  skeletonize  the  leaves  instead  of  eating 
them  entirely;  they  get  to  be  about  an  inch  long,  are 
black  and  have,  on  each  side,  a  stripe  of  yellow  below  the 
spiracles  and  three  narrower  whitish  stripes  above  them. 
These  larvK,  like  many  of  their  relatives,  often  let  them- 
selves part-way  down  to  the  ground  by  means  of  a  silken 
-  thread.  If  it  is  not  your  tree,  it  is  rather  aniusing  to  see 
them  climb  Up  this  thread  again,  for  all  the  world  like  a 
sailor  going  up  a  rope.  Once,  about  the  first  of  June,  they 
do  not  go  back  but  instead  go  to  a  depth  of  from  one  to 
four  inches  underground,  where  they  spin  a  thin,  toi^h 
cocoon,  pupate,  and  remain  until  October,  Noveipber,  or 
the  nest  spring.  The  adult  males  are  brownish-gray  and 
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have  good  wings.  The  females  !iave  much  the  some  color 
but  are  wingless.  However,  the  females  afe  not  as  seden- 
tary as  those  of  the  Tussock  Moth;  they  scramble  out  of 
the  earth  and  make  ^or  a  tree  upon  which  to  lay  thdr  ef^^ 
This  is  where  we  can  easily  get  the  better  of  them,  for  we 
have  only  to  put  Tree  Tanglefoot  or  some  other  barrier 
around  the  trunks  of  our  trees  and  there  will  be  no  little 
Pometarias  next  spring.  But  there  are  two  things  to 
remember:  first,  one  can  never  be  quite  sure  when  the 
females  are  going  to  come  out,  for  they  may  choose  a  warm 
spell  in  mid-winter;  and  second,  there  is  Paltacrita  vemata 
(seep.  196). 

This  pretty  moth  (Plate  LVIII)  has  its 
^TT  wings  zigzagged  with  yellow  and  brown. 

It  gets  a  paragraph  because  of  its  nest. 
The  female  lays  a  cluster  of  eggs  tn  early  summer  on  a 
terminal  leaf  of  wild  cherry.  I  do  not  know  just  how 
they  do  it  but  the  larvae  fasten  together  the  leaves  at  the 
end  of  the  twig  and  the  whole  family  feeds  on  the  walls 
of  the  nest.  When  these  walls  are  nearly  eaten,  the  larvse 
bend  other  leaves  and  fasten  them  against  the  nest  so  that 
they  may  have  fresh  walls  to  eat.  Finally  they  all  leave 
to  pass  the  winter  underground  as  pupa.  This  species 
occurs  also  in  Europe,  but  probably  it  is  naturally  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  and  not  because  of  man's  migrations. 

The  adult  {Plate  LVIII)  is  a  deUcate 
^'™"'  pale  green  and  the  wings  are  crossed  by 

two  lighter  lines.  This  description  will  (it 
many  species  of  the  subfamily  Geometrinee,  but  to  make  it 
more  definite  without  becoming  technical  would  be  diffi- 
cult. At  any  rate,  it  is  the  larva  which  is  of  interest  here. 
It  feeds  on  the  fruit,  and  also  on  the  foliage,  of  raspberry 
and  blackberry.  Like  its  relatives  on  the  daisies  (see 
p.  194)  it  covers  itself  with  a  heap  of  rubbish  fastened  to 
its  back  with  silk. 

The   larvK   of   the   Currant   Span-worm 
Q^^tban       (Plate  LVIII)  feed  on  the  leaves  of  goose- 
berry as  well  as  of  currant  bushes;  they  are 
yellow  and  plentifully  spotted  with  dark  brown.     They 
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hatch  in  spring,  just  as  the  leaves  are  expanding,  pupate 
underground  about  a  month  later,  and  the  pale  yellow, 
marked  with  brown,  moths  emerge  several  weeks  later,  say, 
in  early  July.  The  eggs  are  kid  on  the  twigs  of  their  food 
plant,  usually  near  a  crotch,  but  they  do  not  hatch  until 
the  next  spring.  The  eggs  are  ovoid,  deeply  pitted,  and 
blue-green  in  color. 

This  is  the  Spring  Canker-worm   (Plate 
PaicaoiM  LVIII).    According    to    Slingerland    and 

Crosby,  the  term  "cancer-worme"  origi- 
nated in  England  in  1530  and  waa  used  for  several  different 
insects  in  the  first  authorized  English  version  of  the  Bible 
in  161 1.  In  1661  John  Hull  said  "the  canker-worm  hath 
tor  four  years  devoured  most  of  the  apples  in  Boston,  that 
the  trees  look  in  June  as  if  it  was  the  9th  month."  For 
a  long  time  pometaria  (see  p.  194)  was  not  distinguished 
from  vernata.  The  larvEe  of  vemata,  may  be  ash-gray, 
green,  yellow,  or  even  dull  black :  they  have  much  the  same 
habits  as  those  of  pometaria  but  the  adults  do  not  emerge 
from  the  underground  pupae  until  sometime  between 
February  and  April,  inclusive.  The  male's  wings  are 
silky  gray.  The  female  has  no  wings.  She  lays  four 
hundred  or  more  eggs  in  irregular  clusters  in  crevices  of  the 
bark  of  some  deciduous  tree,  friiit  trees  being  favorites. 
These  eggs  are  ovoid,  slightly  ridged,  and  of  an  iridescent 
purple  color.  My  chief  objection  to  this  species  is  that 
it  was  the  excuse  for  the  introduction  of  the  English  spar- 
row.    Tree  bands  would  have  been  more  effective  and 


The  Notched-wing  Geometer  (Plate 
LVIII)  is  the  largest  common  Geometrid 
of  the  Northeast.  The  wings  are  reddish 
yellow,  shaded  and  spotted  with  brown.  It  flies  from 
August  to  November.  The  larva,  which  gets  to  be  more 
than  two  inches  long,  feeds  on  maple,  chestnut,  birch,  and 
other  leaves.  It  spins  a  dense,  spindle-shaped  cocoon 
within  a  cluster  of  leaves. 
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M  icRo- Lepidopteea 

Under  the  above  term,  "Micros"  for  short,  arc  roughly 
grouped  a,  number  of  families  of  moths.  Not  only  is  the 
division  not  very  satisfactory  from  a  scientific  standpoint, 
but,  practically,  many  Macros  are  smaller  than  some 
Micros.  The  term  super-family  Tineoidea  is  sometimes 
used.    The  families  of  moths  which  follow  are  Micros. 

PSYCHIDiB 

Plate  LIX  shows  a  bc^  such  as  is  ire- 
.  quently  noticed  on  many  sorts  of  trees, 
deciduous  and  coniferous.  It  is  made  of 
^Ik  in  which  are  fastened  leaves  or  bits  of  stick.  If  we 
examine  such  bags  during  the  winter,  we  will  find  manjr  of 
them  to  be  empty  but  others  will  be  found  full  of  soft 
yellow  eggs.  Riley,  one  of  our  pioneer  economic  entomo- 
logists, wrote  as  follows;  "Those  which  do  not  contain 
eggs  are  the  male  bags  and  his  empty  chrysalis  skin  is 
generally  found  protruding  from  thelowerend.  About  the 
middle  of  next  May  these  eggs  will  hatch  into  active  little 
worms,  which  from  the  first  moment  of  their  lives,  com- 
mence to  form  for  themselves  little  bags.  They  crawl 
on  to  a  tender  leaf,  and,  attached  to  their  anterior  feet 
with  their  tails  hoisted  in  the  air,  they  spin  around  them- 
selves a  ring  of  silk,  to  which  they  soon  fasten  bits  of  leaf. 
They  continue  adding  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  ring,  pushing 
it  up  as  it  increases  in  width,  till  it  reaches  the  tail  and 
forms  a  sort  of  a  cone.  As  the  worms  grow,  they  continue 
to  increase  their  bags  from  the  bottom,  until  the  latter 
become  so  large  and  heavy  that  the  worms  let  them  hang 
instead  of  holding  them  upright,  as  they  did  while  they 
were  young.  This  full  grown  condition  is  not  attained, 
however,  without  critical  periods.  At  four  different 
times  during  their  growth  these  worms  close  up  the  mouths 
of  their  bags  and  retire  for  two  days  to  cast  their  skins  or 
moult,  as  is  the  nature  of  their  kind,  and  they  push  their 
old  skins  through  a  passage  which  is  always  left  open  at  the 
extremity  of  the  bag,  and  which  also  allows  the  passage  of 
excrement.    During  their  growth  they  are  very  slow  travel- 
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lers  and  seldom  leave  the  tree  on  which  they  were  bom, 
but  when  full  grown  they  become  quite  restless,  and  it  is 
this  time  that  they  do  all  their  travelling,  dropping  on  to 
persons  by  their  silken  threads  and  crossing  the  sidewalks 
in  all  directions.  A  wise  instinct  urges  them  to  do  this, 
for  did  they  remain  on  one  tree,  they  would  soon  multiply 
beyond  the  power  of  that  tree  to  sustain  tliem  and  would 
in  consequence  become  extinct.  When  they  have  lost 
their  migratory  desires,  they  fasten  their  bags  very  securely 
by  a  Stroc^  band  of  silk  to  the  tw^  of  the  tree  on  which 
they  happen  to  be.  A  strange  instinct  leads  them  to  thus 
fasten  their  cocoons  to  the  twigs  only  of  the  trees  they 
inhabit,  so  that  these  cocoons  will  remain  secure  through 
the  winter,  and  not  to  the  leaf-stalk  where  they  would  be 
blown  down  with  the  leaf.  After  thus  fastening  their 
bags,  they  line  them  with  a  good  thickness  of  the  same 
material,  and  resting  awhile  from  their  labors,  at  last 
cast  their  sldns  and  become  chr^alids.  Hitherto  the 
worms  had  all  been  alike,  but  now  the  sexes  are  distinguish- 
able, the  male  chrysalis  being  but  half  the  size  of  the  female 
chrysalis.  Three  weeks  afterwards  [late  Ai^ust  or  early 
September]  a  still  greater  change  takes  place,  the  sexes 
differentiating  still  more.  The  male  chrysalis  works 
himself  down  to  the  end  of  his  bag  and,  hanging  half- 
way out,  the  skin  bursts  and  the  moth  with  a  black  body 
and  glassy  wings  escapes,  and  when  his  wings  are  dry, 
soars  through  the  air  to  seek  his  mate.  She  nev^  leaves 
her  case,  but  issues  from  her  chrysalis  in  the  shape  of  an 
abortive,  footless,  and  wingless  affair  and  after  copulat- 
ing, works  herself  back  into  the  chrysalis  skin,  fills  its  upper 
but  posterior  end  with  eggs  and  stops  up  the  other  end 
with  what  little  there  is  left  of  her  body  when  she  gets 
through." 

Oiketicvs  abboCi  of  the  Southern  States  places  short 
pieces  of  twigs  across  the  bag,  making  sort  of  a  log  cabin. 

The  larvas  of  the  small  family  Lacosomidffi  also  make 
cases  of  leaves  and  silk.  These  "bags"  are  rather  widely 
open  at  both  ends.  They  are  not  usually  eommcm,  but 
are  to  be  looked  for  on  oak. 
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LiMACODIDf 

The  larva  of  this  family  are  curious,  slug-like  creatures, 
with  almost  nothing  resembling  legs.  They  crawl  on  their 
flattened  bellies.  Be  careful  about  handling  them,  if 
they  have  spines,  as  these  are  easily  broken  off  and  are 
extremely  initating  things  to  get  in  one's  skin.  Some 
authors  use  "Cochlidiidffi"  as  the  family  name. 

The  Saddle-back  larva   (Plate  LIX)  is 
^^1  often  noticed  by  reason  of  its  curious  shape 

and  color.  It  feeds  on  apple,  pear,  cherry, 
and  other  things,  includii^  corn.  Its  spines  sting  like 
nettles  but  the  pain  may  be  allayed  by  ai 
bonate  of  soda.  The  larvie  are  full  grown  ii 
and  the  adults  fly  during  June  and  July,  so  that  I  suppose 
the  winter  is  passed  in  a  cocoon  but  whether  as  larva  or 
pupa  I  know  not.  Dyar  and  Morton  {Journal  N.  Y, 
Ent.  Soc,  IV)  figure  the  cocoon  as  a  smooth  ovoid  on  a 
leaf  and  say  that  the  larval  hairs  imbedded  in  it  retain 
their  stinging  qualities. 

See  Plate  LIX  for  the  adult  Green  Slt^- 
^^  moth.     The   larva   is   bright   scarlet   with 

four  blue-black  lines  along  the  back  and  with 
yellow  prickles.  Sometimes,  possibly  it  is  when  a  molt 
is  due,  the  ground-color  of  the  larva  is  brownish  yellow. 
The  cocoon  is  dark  brown,  egg-shaped,  smooth,  and  very 
thin.  The  larva  hibernates  in  this  cocoon,  not  changing 
to  a  pupa  until  spring.  The  adults  fly  in  June  and  July, 
These  adults  may  be  confused,  at  first,  with  those  of  other 
species  of  Euclea, 

"Hag-moth"  refers  to  the  larva  which  is 
dark  brown  with  eight,  relatively  long, 
fleshy,  hairy  appendages,  which  cover  the 
back  and  project  from  the  sides  of  the  larva  and  have  a 
backward  twist,  like  locks  of  disheveled  hair.  They 
are,  in  fact,  fieshy  hooks  covered  with  feathery,  brown' hairs 
among  which  are  longer,  black,  stinging  hairs.  The 
cocoon  is  almost  spherical,  and  is  defended  by  the  hairy 
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appendages,  which  the  larva  in  some  way  contrives  to 
leave  on  the  outside.  These  tufts  give  to  the  bullet- 
shaped  cocoon  s  nondescript  appearance  and  the  stinging 
hairs  afford  a  very  perfect  protection  against  birds  and 
other  insectivorous  animals.  "Unlike  other  species  of 
LimacodidiB,  the  Hag-moth  larvse  do  not  seek  to  hide 
away  their  cocoons,  but  attach  them  to  leaves  and  twigs 
fully  exposed  to  view,  with,  however,  such  artful  man^e- 
ment  as  to  surroundings  and  harmonizing  colors  that  they 
are,  of  all  the  group,  most  difficult  to  discover.  A  device 
,  to  which  this  insect  frequently  resorts  exhibits  the  extreme 
of  instinctive  sagacity.  If  the  caterpillar  can  not  find 
at  hand  a  suitable  place  in  which  to  weave  its  coooon  it 
frequently  makes  tor  itself  more  satisfactory  surroundings 
by  killing  the  leaves  upon  which,  after  they  have  become 
dry  or  brown  in  color,  it  places  its  cocoon"  (Hubbard). 
The  Jarva  is  a  rather  general  feeder  and  has  been  found  on 
most  orchard  trees  as  well  as  on  wild  trees  and  shrubs  in 
late  summer.  The  adults  fly  in  midsummer;  the  female  is 
brownish,  marked  with  yellow;  the  male  is  much  like  that 
of  T.  ephemeraformis  {Plate  LIX)  but  smaller. 

Megalopygid* 

It  is  the  cocoon  of  the  Crinkled  Flannel- 
"i^^ta^"  ^°^^  '^^^'^^  ^^*^  *^  family  into  the  Ques- 
tioa-boK  and  crispaia  is  the  only  northeastern 
species  which  is  at  all  common — it  is  only  locally  so  in  New 
Jersey,  for  example,  although  it  ranges  from  Massachu- 
setts southward  and  is  found  at  least  as  far  west  as  Minne- 
sota. The  larva  feeds  on  raspberry,  blackberry,  apple,  and 
other  leaves.  Lite  other  larva;  of  its  family,  it  is  estra  weE 
provided  with  legs,  having  the  usual  three  pairs  on  its 
thorax  and,  according  to  Eliot  and  Soule,  seven  pairs  on  its 
abdomen.  It  is  an  oval,  very  hairy  affair;  the  hairs  are 
brown  and  form  a  ridge  along  the  larva's  back  sloping 
off  on  each  side.  The  tough  oval  cocoon  is  fastened  to  the 
ade  of  a  twig  very  securely  indeed  and  here  the  creature 
hibernates;  but  what  arouses  one's  interest  is  that  when  the 
moth  emerges,  about  July,  it  does  so  by  lifting  a  flat  circu- 
lar lid  at  one  end  of  the  cocoon.  The  adult  is  a  soft, 
aoi 
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fluffy,  yellowish  moth,  with  a  wing  expanse  of  about  an 
inch  and  a  quarter  or  a  little  more;  the  front  mngs  have 
irregular  brownish  markings  near  the  front  margin  and 
rows  of  fine,  curiy,  hair-likescaks;  the  body  is  thick  and 
woolly. 

PyKOyOKPHIDA 

These  are  small,  blackish  moths,  often  with  brilliant 

maridngs;  most  of  our  species  having  a  red  collar. 

If  you  have  ever  seen  these  larvce  on  the 

leaves  of  grape  or  Vii^nia  creeper  (Plate 
LIX),  yx>u  will  recall  the  sight,  but  there 
are  other  larv»  wliich  feed  on  other  plajits  in  the  same 
orderly  fashion.  This  species  pupates  in  a  white  oval 
cocoon  undei^TOUnd.  Some  of  the  adults  emerge,  after  a 
pupal  existence  of  only' about  two  weeks,  but  other  pups 
winter  over.  The  yellow  eggs  are  laid  in  loose  clusters 
of  about  a  hundred  on  the  under  side  of  the  food-plant's 
leaves. 


The  adults'  appearance  suss^sta  Sphingidse  hut  they 
have  a  very  small  head  and  almost  no  tongue;  furthermore, 
they,  especially  the  females,  are  very  feeble  fliers.  All 
the  strength  seems  to  be  in  the  larvs,  which  bore  in  the 
wood  of  trees.  The  adults  are  sometimes  called  Goat- 
moths,  presumably  on  account  of  their  odor. 

The  Leopard-moth  is  an  immigrant  from 
Europe,  undesirable  but  interesting,  which 
is  still  largely  confined  to  the  vicinity  of 
New  York  City.  The  adult  male  (Plate  LX)  is  only 
about  two  thirds  as  large  as  its  mate;  the  semitransparent 
wings  of  each  are  white,  spotted  with  black.  The  grub-  . 
like  larva  is  pale  yellowish,  sometimes  pinkish,  except 
f^  numerous  brownish-black  spots.  They  bore  in  almost 
any  tree  and  in  many  shrubs.  If  the  young  larva  starts, 
as  it  usually  does,  in  a  twig  which  is  too  small  for  its  con- 
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tiaued  existence,  it  crawls  out  and  bores  in  a  larger  branch. 
Larval  life  takes  nearly  two  years.  Pupation  occurs  about 
May  in  the  last  larval  burrow  and  adults  emei^  during 
June  and  July.  Each  female  places  well  on  to  a  thousand 
eggs  in  soft,  young  wood  and  in  devices  of  old  bark. 

We  also  have  native  species  of  Cossi<hE,  the  commonest 
probably  being  PHonoxystus  robinia.  Its  Urvs  bore 
chiefly  ia  oaks  but  also  in  chestnut,  poplar,  willow,  maples, 
a^,  and,  as  its  name  indicates,  locust.  Lc^^^  says  the 
larva  is  bad  smelling,  reaches  a  length  of  2.5  inches,  and 
after  about  three  years  of  eating  wood  spins  a  loose  cocoon 
in  its  burrow.  The  adult  female's  wings  eipand  about 
3.5  inches;  they  are  gray  with  irregular  black  lines  and 
Spots.  The  male  is  hardly  more  t^ian  half  as  large;  his 
front  wings  are  darker  than  the  female's,  and  his  hind 
wings  are  yellowish. 

jGgerhd JE  "1 

It  is  sad,  but  apparently  true,  that  Sesiids,  the  com- 
monly used  name  of  this  family,  must,  according  to  the 
rales  of  the  game,  give  way  to  jEgeriidEe.  Those  of  you 
who  are  just  starting  are  fortunate  in  not  havii^  to  un- 
learn that,  at  least,  old  name.  The  wings  of  the  ^geriidae 
are  usually  more  or  less  transparent  and  the  adults  depart 
from  the  usual  habits  of  moths  in  that  they  fly  by  day 
(see  also  Hemaris).  Please  do  not  take  "protective  mimi- 
cry" too  seriously  but  I  quote  Lugger  in  order  to  give  the 
idea^  "Many  of  the  species  of  moths  belonging  here  are 
very  beautiful,  and  most  of  tiiem  areTemarkable  on  account 
of  the  protective  mimicry  esbibited  by  them.  This  close 
resemblance  to  insects  of  difierent  orders  was  observed 
long  before  the  significance  of  protective  mimicry  was 
underatood.  The  majority  of  the  Sesiidffi  mimic  bees, 
wasps,  and  flies.  We  all  know  from  experience  that  bees 
and  wasps  can  advance  some  very  pointed  arguments  to  be 
left  alone,  and  any  other  insect  that  closely  mimics  such 
well  armed  warriors  is  very  apt  to  be  left  unmolested. 
This  ntiniicry  is  not  simply  a  superficial  one,  ^ce  even 
their  motions,  if  captured  or  disturbed,  are  like  those  of 
the  insects  imitated.  Their  attitude  when  resting,  the 
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sounds  they  produce,  their  hyaline  wings,  their  ringed  body, 
even  the  odor  they  give  off,  all  are  apt  to  warn  us  and  to 
'caution  us.  Yet  though  they  pretend  to  sting  they  lack 
the  necessary  ot^an  for  that  purpose."  The  larva  are 
all  borers  and,  like  most  concealed  larvse,  rather  uniformly 
yellowish- white  except  for  their  heavily  chitinized  parts, 
such  as  the  head,  which  are  darker.  To  illustrate  the  life 
histories  I  have  selected  some  of  those  species  which  Jnay 
be  living  in  our  yards.     There  are  many  more  afield. 

The  larva  will  be  found  in  almost  any 
m^  cucurb    but   prefers   squash    or    pumpkin. 

It  lives  io  the  stems,  causing  them  to  rot; 
and  Sanderson  states  that  as  many  as  forty  larvje  have 
been  taken  from  one  vine.  When  full  grown  {about  an 
inch  long),  the  larva  leaves  tbe  plant  and,  going  an  inch 
or  two  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  spins  a  tough 
cocoon  the  outer  silk  of  which  is  well  mixed  with  particles 
of  earth.  In  the  South  pupation  takes  place  at  once  and  a 
second  generation  appears  in  July  but  in  the  North  the 
larva  hibernates  in  its  cocoon  and  does  not  pupate  until 
spring.  The  pupa  has  a  hom-Iike  process  between  its 
eyes  which  is  said  to  be  used  in  cutting  the  cocoon.  At 
any  rate,  it  gets  to  the  surface  in  some  way  and  the  adult 
emerges  from  April  to  September  according  to  latitude 
and  other  conditions.  See  Plate  LX;  the  front  wings 
are  opaque,  olive  green,  apd  have  a  metallic  luster;  the 
hind  wings  are  transparent;  the  abdomen  and  legs  are 
reddish,  the  former  being  marked  with  black  and  bronze 
and  the  hind  legs  having  a  long  black  fringe.  The  dull 
red,  oval  eggs  are  laid  singly. 

As  the  specific  name  indicates,  this  moth 
wa^         bears    some    resemblance     to    the    wasp, 
Polisles.     See   Plate   LX;   the  front   wings 
are  opaque  and  dark  brown;  the  hind  wings  are  trans- 
parent, the  male's  being  rather  yellowish;  the  abdomen  is 
brown,  with  yellow  lines  on  the  second  and  fourth  sie%- 
ments;  the  legs  and  the  sides  of  the  thora;!,  especially  the 
male's,  are  reddish.    Each  female  lays  several  hundred 
chocolate-colored,  finely  sculptured  eggs  with  apparent 
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caretessness  on  almost  any  vegetation  near  grape  vines. 
These  ^^gs  are  washed  by  rains  to  the  ground  where  the 
larvEB  hatch  and  burrow  into  the  earth  searching  for  a 
grape  root  in  which  to  feed.  The  larval  life  lasts  for 
nearly  two  years,  the  first  winter  being  passed  naked  in  the 
burrow  and  the  second  enclosed  in  a  thin  hibemaculum  of 
silk.  This,  however,  is  not  the  cocoon,  for  when  spring 
comes  the  larva  works  its  way  to  near  the  surface  of  the 
ground  where  it  makes  a  tough  cocoon  of  earth,  excrement,  ■ 
and  silk  within  which  it  changes  to  a.  brown  pupa  with  a 
yellow-banded  abdomen.  About  a  month  later  Quiy  or 
August)  the  pupa  comes  half-way  out  of  the  ground  and  the 
adult  is  freed. 

This  is  the  Raspberry  Root-borer  or 
Blackberry  Crown-borer,  both  names  in- 
dicating the  food  habits  of  the  larva, 
while  the  generic  name  suggests  the  resemblance  which 
some  of  the  adults  of  the  genus  bear  to  certain  wasps 
(Bembex).  The  female  of  this  species  hasamng  expanse  of 
about  1.5  inches;  the  front  wings  are  transparent  e.^cept 
for  the  brown  margins,  tips,  and  a  band  which  crosses 
each  wing  at  about  two  thirds  of  the  distance  from  the 
base  to  the  tips;  the  hind  wings  are  altogether  transparent 
(eitcept,  of  course,  for  the  veins  and  outer  fringe  which  are 
opaque  in  most,  if  not  all,  species) ;  the  abdomen  is  banded 
with  brownish-black  and  yellow,  the  former  color  pre- 
dominating in  front,  the  latter  behind ;  the  legs  are  largely 
yellow.  The  male  is  somewhat  smaller  than  the  female 
and  his  abdomen  has  less  yellow  at  the  hind  end.  The 
moths  emerge  in,  usually,  late  summer;  the  eggs  are  laid 
on  the  canes  close  to  the  ground;  and  the  larvse,  on  hatch- 
ing, crawl  down  the  stem  where  they  Mbemate  under 
the  bark  just  below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  In  the 
spring  they  start  to  bore  into  the  roots  or  the  base  of  the 
plant,  often  girdling  it.  They  spend  the  second  winter 
in  their  burrows  and  the  following  spring  work  upward 
in  the  plant  to  a  point  above  ground  where,  just  inside  the 
bark,  they  pupate.  About  a  month  later  the  pupa  cuts 
the  bark  with  its  "horn,"  crawls  partly  out,  and  the 
adult  emerges  to  mate  and  start  the  history  anew. 
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THE  PEACH-TREE  BORER. 

The  Peach-tree  Borer  (Plate  LX>  is 
liviog  just  outside  my  back  door  and  I 
am  not  philosophical  enough  to  enjoy  its 
neigbborliness.  I  have  seen  an  estimate  of  t6,ooo,ooo 
given  for  the  anniuil  damage  done  by  it — not  all  on  my 
lot,  of  course.  This  species  ought  to  have  sUidc  to  wild 
cherries  and  plums,  which  are  believed  to  have  been  its 
original  food, .  although  it  also  feeds  on  willow.  The 
afflicted  trees  display  distress  signals  by  exuding  large 
masses  of  gum  where  the  larvte  are  working,  which  is 
usually  near  the  surface  of  the  soil.  The  insect  passes  the 
winter  aa  a  half-grown  larva.  After  attaining  its  iiill 
growtfi  early  the  next  season,  the  larva  leaves  its  burrow 
(usually)  and  makes  its  unkempt  cocoon  of  excr^nent, 
pieces  of  bark/gum,  and  silk  on  the  trunk  of  the  tree  or  on 
the  earth.  About  a  month  later  (which  may  be  trom 
June,  or  earlier  in  the  South,  to  September)  the  adults 
appear.  They  have  a  wing  expanse  of  an  inch  or  more  but 
the  sexes  differ  markedly  in  appearance.  The  female  is 
dark  steel-blue  (sometimes  with  a  reddish  glint)  except 
for  the  transparent  hind  wings  and  the  orange  band  which 
covers  the  fourth  and,  in  the  North,  the  fifth  abdominal 
segments.  All  the  male's  wings  are  transparent,  with 
blue  edgings  and  blue  crossbands  like  those  of  margtnaia; 
the  body  is  blue,  banded  with  white  or  light  yellow. 
Each  female  lays  from  3O0  to  800  eggs,  about  a  fiftieth  cf 
an  inch  long  and  much  the  color  of  the  bark  on  which  they 
are  placed.  I  have  never  seen  them  but,  according  to  the 
pictures,  they  are  very  pretty.  I  will  admit  that  the 
adults,  also,  are  pretty.  There  is  a  generation  every 
year.  This  species  does  damage  wherever  peaches  are 
grown  in  this  country,  although  it  is  an  eastern  species; 
on  the  Pacific  coast  it  is  joined  in  the  work  of  destruction 
by  San.iinoidea  apaUscens. 

We  can  blame  this  on  Europe,  but  it  is 
now  well  naturalized,  having  been  here  for 
about  a  hundred  generations.    It  also  oc- 
curs in  Asia  and  Australia.    We  would  expect,  from  its 
name,  that  it  is  very  long-leKe^.  Ute  TipuUdje,  but  it  is 
not.    Both  sexes  have  both  pairs  of  wings  transparent 
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except  for  the  golden  markii^,  with  purple  reflections. 
The  body  is  dark  purple,  with  three  yellow  abdominal 
bands  in  the  female  and  four  in  the  male.  The  brown, 
spherical  eggs  are  placed  singly  on  currant  stems,  and  the 
larva  works  up  or  down  the  pith.  The  larva  hibernate 
when  nearly  full-grown;  pupate  the  following  spring  in  a 
dlk-lined  cavity  just  under  the  bark;  and  emerge  during 
June  and  July.    There  is  one  generation  a  year. 

Synantktdon  is  the  genus  Stsia  of  authors, 
Srunthedan  ^^^  name  Sesia  properly  belonging  to  a 
genua  of  Sphingidas.  The  work  of  this 
species  is  often  confused  with  that  of  exitiosa,  but  pklipes 
prefers  old  trees, with  rough  bark  and  works  more  often 
on  the  trunk  and  larger  branches  than  at  the  base  of  the 
trg^.  Its  cocoon  b  similar  to  that  of  exitiosa  but  smaller. 
The  adults,  both  seses  of  which  resemble  the  male  exitioia, 
are  also  smaller.  They  Hy  during  June  and  July.  It  is 
said  that  this  species  attacks  June-berry  and  chestnut 
in  addition  to  those  three  "favored"  by  exiliosa,  but  it 
rarely  does  much  damage  to  any. 

PyBALUIjG 

This  is  a  lai^e  family  of  small  moths  and,  although  a 
number  of  the  species  are  somewhat  expensive  to  the 
farmer,  he  often  does  not  know  what  is  the  matter.  The 
group  does  not  seem  to  be  a  "popular"  one.  The  following 
are  samples  of  some  of  the  subfamilies. 


The  wings  are  rather  thinly  scaled.  Most  of  the  species 
are  yellow  and  white.  The  larvas  usually  live  in  wfbs, 
sometimes  soctally. 

The  adult  of  the  Grape  Leaf-folder  does 
fal"di.  """^  ^^^   ^^^   "^°^^   ^   '*^  typical   color- 

ation of  the  sub-family;  it  is  brownish-black, 
with  two  white  spots  on  each  front  wing  and  one  (some- 
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times  divided  in  the  female)  on  each  hind  wing.  The  larva 
feeds  on  the  upper  surface  of  a  grape  leaf,  folding  the  leaf 
over  and  fastening  it  by  strands  of  silk.  Pupation  takes 
place  in.  the  folded  leaf.  The  pups  of  the  second  annual 
generation  hibernate  in  their  retreats,  which  have  fallen  to 
the  ground. 

This  species  is  sometimes  called  "Garden 
^^^  Web-worm"  but  it  is  more  at  home  on 

weeds  than  on  garden  plants.  The  markings 
of  the  yellowish  and  grayish-brown  adult  are  difficult  to 
describe  in  a  few  words.  The  thing  which  is  apt  to  attract 
attention  in  the  "field"  is  the  black-spotted,  yellow  larvte 
in  their  fine  web,  which  encloses  skeletonized  leaves. 
They  pupate  in  silk-lined,  unden^und  cells. 


Larvse  of  Symphysa  adeltUis  feed  on  white  Uchens  on  the 
trunks  of  oak  and  other  trees,  making  large,  dumbbell- 
shaped  cases  for  themselves  of  the  lichens. 

Lame  of  BUpharomasttx  limata,   between  folded   oak 


a  nitidalis  and  kyaltnala,  in  stems  of 


Larvffi  of  Pyrausla  iheseusalis  web  up  tipsof  ferns;  of 
P.  peniuUis,  in  stems  of  lotus  and  cat-tail  {Typha). 


Nymphulinas 

Small,  for  the  most  part  brightly  colored  species,  with 
narrow  wings,  the  front  pair  being  more  or  less  angular. 
Many  of  the  larvte  live  on  water  plants  and  are  semi- 
aauatic.  Their  life  histories  are  probably  interesting  but 
have  not  been  carefully  studied.  The  young  larv^  may 
have  gills.  The  larv®  of  Nymphula  obtileralis  live  in 
cases  on  the  leaves  of  greenhouse  water-plants. 
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This  subfamily  contains  some  rather  troublesome 
species  such  as  the  following: 

The  larva  of  the  Meal  gnout-moth  lives 
f^J~JI  in  cereals,  flour,  and  clover  hay.     It   is 

whitish,  a  bit  darkened  at  the  ends,  and  has  a 
reddish  head.  It  lives  in  a  long  tube,  which  it  makes  by 
fastening  its  food-material  together  with  silk.  Pupation 
occurs  in  a  oocoon  outside  of  the  tube.  The  adult  has  a 
wi)^  expanse  of  about  ,75  inch.  It  may  be  recognized 
by  the  front  wings,  which  have  chocolate-colored  bases 
and  tips,  separated  from  the  light-brown  central  area  by 
curved  white  lines.  It  is  rather  generally  distributed 
by  commerce.  There  are  from  two  to  four  generations 
a  year,  depending  on  temperature  and  other  conditions. 

The  larva  of  Rypsopygia  costalis  is  the  Clover-hay  Worm 

and  is  sometimes  injurious. 

Crambinjc 

The  narrow  front  wings  are  sometimes  drawn  to  a  p<»nt 
and  are  usually  whitish,  ornamented  with  golden  or  silvery 
scales;  the  hind  wings  are  broad  and  without  markings; 
the  palpi  are  very  long.  When  at  rest,  the  wings  are 
wrapped  so  closely  to  the  body  that  the  moths  look  like 
smaU  cylinders.  The  larvE  live  in  silken  tubes  just 
above  or  below  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

The  larva  of  Prionapteryx  nebulifera  in  the  Jersey  pine- 
barrens  makes  of  silk  and  sand  a  tube  leading  from  an 
underground  retreat  to  the  leaves  of  sand-myrtle  and 
huckleberry  upon  which  it  feeds.  At  night  it  carries 
pieces  of  leaves  to  its  retreat  for  daytime  meals. 

Most  of  the  larvie  of  Crambus  feed  on  grasses;  that  trf  C. 
vulvkagellus  (The  Vagabond,  Plate  LXI)  is  sometimes  very 
destructive,  feeding  by  night,  and  retiring  by  day  to  a 
tube  of  cut  grass  and  silk  just  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground;  C.  caliginosellut  has  similar  habits  and,  especially 
in  the  South,  injures  tobacco. 

LarVK  of  G.ilo  pkjadellus  bore  in  the  stems  <d  rice  and 
allied  plants. 
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Galleriins 

The  adult  Bee-moth  (Plate  LXI)  has  pur- 
plish-browa  front  wings  £uid  pale  brown  or 
yellowish  hind  wings.  The  female  probably 
enters  the  bee-hives  at  night  and  lays  her  eggs  while  the 
bees  are  asleep  for,  when  awake,  they  actively  and  success- 
fully resent  her  presence.  The  larv^  feed  by  night  on  the 
wax  of  the  combs.  They  make  silken  galleries  in  which 
they  hide  during  the  day.  The  tough  cocoons  are  usually 
placed  against  the  side  of  the  hive.  The  Bee-moth  is 
found  almost  everywhere  that  honey-bees  are  kept  but  its 
original  borne,  probably  Asia,  is  unknown. 

Phycitin» 

For  the  most  part,  these  are  a  sUky  gray.  Nearly  all  the 
larva  live  in  silken  tubes,  which  may  be  in  the  stems  of 
plants,  in  seeds,  in  flower  heads,  or  in  crumpled  leaves. 
LiEtilia  coccidivara  feeds  oit  the  Tulip  Soft  Scale  and  the 
Cottony  Maple  Scale. 

There  are  many  Leaf-crumplers  but  this 
I  dtri^iu  species  is  apt  to  be  noticed  on  home  groimds. 

It  has  not  been  troublesome  since  spraying 
for  the  Codling  Moth  became  general.  The  larvfe  feed 
on  apple,  plum,  and  cherry.  In  winter  we  can  find  with- 
ered crumpled  leaves  fastened  to  twigs.  If  these  leaves 
conceal  a  larva  encased  in  a  tube  of  silk  and  frass,  looking 
lite  a  small,  much-twisted  horn,  we  probably  have  this 
species.  In  the  spring,  after  banquets  on  young  leaves, 
the  larva  pupates  in  its  case  and  the  adults,  with  silver- 
marked,  pale  brown,  front  wings,  emei^e  about  July. 
The  larvBE  of  Mineoia  vaccinii  is  the  Cranberry  Fruit- 

The  Mediterranean  Flour-moth  was  first 
noticed  in  America  about  1889.  It  is  now 
rather  widely  distributed  in  flour,  "feed," 
and  cereals.  The  cylindrical  larva  is  the  color  of  pink 
flesh,  with  sparse,  loi^  hairs  and  a  reddish-brown  head. 
Not  only  do  the  larv^  destroy  by  eatit^,  but  they  also 
spin  threads  as  they  move  about,  so  that  the  material  in 
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whicli  they  are  becomes  thoroughly  mixed  with  weba. 
The  larvs  are  sometimes  so  abundaat  in  flour  mills  that 
the  spouts  and  machinery  become  absolutely  dogged  with 
silk.  The  thin  cocoons  are  usually  placed  on  some  dried 
substance  and  often  have  foreign  material  imbedded  in  the 
sillc.  The  wiiig  expanse  is  somewhat  less  than  an  inch; 
the  front  wings  are  dark  gray  crossed  by  wavy  lines,  the 
V-shaped  marks  near  the  bases  making  a.  W  when  the 
wings  are  dosed;  the  hind  wings  are  silvery  gray  and  both  - 
are  fringed  with  long  hairs.  Breeding  continues  through- 
out the  winter  in  warm  places,  giving  as  many  as  four 
or  five  generations  a  year. 

The  common  name,  Indian-meal  Moth,   ■ 
r'™'  ,    is  not  indusive    enot^h,  for  the  larva  is 

fond  of  ail  sorts  of  stored  foods,  induding 
nuts  and  raisins.  It  was  called  Indian-meal  Moth  by 
Fitch,  who  found  it  in  corn-meal  in  1856.  The  larva 
can  usually  be  distinguished  from  those  of  similar  habits 
by  a  pale  line  which  divides  the  brown  thoracic  shidd  in 
halves;  it  is  an  active  creature  which  goes  backward  about 
as  well  as  forward  and  it  spins  a  weh  wherever  it  goes. 
The  cocoon  is  usually  placed  in  a  crack  or  comer.  The 
wing-expanse  is  a  little  more  than  half  an  inch;  the  front 
wings  are  creamy-white  at  thdr  bases,  and  reddish-brown, 
marked  with  black,  beyond;  the  hind  wings  are  dingy 
gray  and  fringed  with  long  hairs.  There  are  three  or 
more  generations  a  year,  depending  largely  on  temperature. 

LarvK  of  Acrobasis  demotella  bore  into  the  ends  of  walnut 
twigs;  of  A.  angusella  into  hickory  leaf-stems;  of  A.  caryce 
into  the  twigs  of  hickory;  of  A.  rubrifasciella  live  in  cases 
between  leaves  of  sweet  fern  (Cemplonia)  and  of  alder; 
of  A.  beiuleUa  in  tubes  between  birch  leaves;  of  A.  comp- 
toniella  in  cases  between  the  terminal  leaves  of  Comptonia 
and  Myrica, 

LarvK  of  PinipesHs  zivimirmanni  bore  in  pine. 

Larvae  of  Salebria  afflictella  live  in  tubes  of  silk  and  excre- 
ment between  leaves  of  sweet  gum. 

LarviB  of  Melilara  prodenialis  bore  in  the  leaves  of  prickly 
pear  (Opuntia). 

Larvie  of  Zopkodta  grossidaria,  in  gooseberries. 
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Larvffl  of  Eutopkera  semifuneraJis  bore  under  bark  of 
plum  and  cherry, 

PTBROPBORtDA 

If  I  should  ever  take  up  Lepidoptera  as  a  bobby,  I  might 
be  tempted  to  specialize  on  these  delicate  "Plume  Mottu." 
The  adults  may  be  recognized  by  the  fact  that  their 
wings,  at  least  the  hind  ones,  are  split  so  as  to  form  plumes ; 
they  are  all  small  and  long-legged.  The  larvaa  suggest 
miniature  Arctiids  but,  in  addition  to  structural  differ- 
ences, they  may  be  distii^^uished  from  WooUy-bears  by 
their  habit  of  liviog  ia  tubes  and  loose  webs.  The  pups 
are  soft,  hairy,  aad  hang  by  their  tails  like  butterfly  chrysa- 
lids,  although  a  few  make  an  attempt  at  constructing 
cocoons.  The  family  is  not  a  large  one;  less  than  twenty 
species  have  been  recorded  from  New  Jersey,  for  example, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  periicelidaclyius,  none  seem  to 

See  Plate  LXI.    Once  again  we  quote 
O*"^"  *"*-  from  Riley's  model  reports  on  the  Noxious, 


beneficial  and  other  insects  of  the  Slate  of 
Missouri:  "The  larva  of  the  Grape-vine  Plume  invariably 
hatches  soon  after  the  leaves  begin  to  expand;  and  though  it 
is  very  generally  called  the  Leaf-folder  (from  the  fact  that 
the  larvee  live  in  a  nest  made  by  foldii%  several  leaves  to- 
gether) ,  it  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  true  Leaf-folder 
[Psychomorpha  epimensis  of  the  Agaristids],  which  does  its 
principal  damage  later  In  the  season.  At  first  the  larva 
of  our  Rume  is  smooth  and  almost  destitute  of  haii^  but 
after  each  moult  the  hairs  become  more  perceptible,  and 
when  full  grown  the  larva  [has]  hairs  arising  from  a  tiaos- 
verse  row  of  warts,  each  joint  having  four  above  and  six 
below  the  breathing  pores.  After  feeding  for  about  three 
weeks,  our  httle  worm  fastens  itself  securely  by  the  hind 
legs  to  the  underside  of  some  leaf  or  other  object,  and, 
casting  its  hairy  skin,  transfonns  to  the  pupa  state.  This 
pupa,  with  the  lower  part  of  the  three  or  four  terminal 
joints  attached  to  a  little  siUc  previously  spun  by  the 
worm,  hangs  at  a  slant  of  about  40",  It  is  of  peculiar 
and  characteristic  form,  being  ridged  and  angular,  with 
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numerous  projectkiDS,  and  having  remnants  of  the  larval 
warts;  it  is  obliquely  truncated  at  the  head,  but  is  chiefly 
distinguished  by  two  compressed  sharp-jointed  horns; 
it  measures,  on  an  average,  rather  more  than  one-third 
inch,  and  varies  in  color  [according  to  the  color  of  the  back- 
ground on  whidi  it  is  formed]  from  light  green  with  darker 
green  shadings,  to  pale  straw-color  with  light  brown  shad- 
ings. .  .  .  The  moth  escapes  from  this  pupa  in  about  one 
week,  and,  like  all  the  species  belonging  to  the  genus,  it 
has  a.  very  active  and  impetuous  flight,  and  rests  with  the 
wings  dosed  and  stretched  at  right  angles  from  the  body, 
so  as  to  recall  the  letter  T.  It  is  of  a  tawny  yellow  color, 
the  front  wings  marked  with  white  and  dark  brown,  the 
hind  wings  appearing  like  burnished  copper,  and  the  legs 
being  alternately  banded  with  white  and  tawny  yellow." 
We  have,  in  the  Northeast,  a  species  of  a  related  family, 
Orneodida.  It  is  called  Omeodes  hexadaclyla,  each  wing 
being  divided  into  "six  fingers,"  making  twenty-four 
altogether. 

TORTRICrojB 

Like  Pyralidie,  this  is  a.  large  family  of  small  moths.  It 
gets  its  name  from  the  habit,  which  many  of  its  members 
have,  of  rolling  leaves  in  order  that  they  may  have  a 
sheltered  place  in  which  to  teed.  However,  not  all  Tortri- 
cid  larvse  roll  leaves  and  not  all  leaf-rollera  are  Tortricids. 
The  front  wings  are  rather  broad  and  usually  square-cut 
at  the  outer  end.  When  at  rest,  the  wings  are  folded 
gainst  the  body.  The  following  are  examples  of  the 
principal  subfamilies. 

Olethreutime 


Fotrclmtii 


The  worm  of  most  wormy  grapes  is  the 
larva  of  this  spedes.  If  no  acddent,  such 
as  being  eaten  by  humans,  happens  to  this 
larva,  it  will  leave  the  grape  berry  and  go  to  a  leaf.  Here 
it  cuts  a  little  flap,  puUs  the  flap  over  and  fastens  it  down 
to  the  main  leaf  with  silk;  the  inside  is  then  lined  with 
silk  and  within  this  snug  retreat  the  larva  pupates.  When 
this  operation  is  carried  on  near  tbe  middle  of  the  leaf, 
two  flaps  arc  cut  and  drawn  together  to  make  the  shelter, 
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Finally,  the  frosts  drop  the  leaf  and  winter  is-  passed  on 
the  ground.  The  first  annual  generation  of  adults 
emerges  about  June  first.  They  are  purplish-brown  moths 
with  a  wing-expanse  of  somewhat  less  than  half  an  inch. 
The  first.generation  larvje  feed  on  the  grape  blossoms  and 
youi^  grapes,  making  a  slight  web  about  them.  They 
pupate  as  described,  and  the  second-generation  adults 
emerge  in  mid-summer.  Occasionally  there  is  a  third 
generation. 

Most  of  us  have  heard  of  the  Codlii^ 
•^■^^j^  Moth  or  Apple-worm    (Plate    LXII)    and 

nearly  all  of  us  have  bitten  into  its  larval 
galleries.  Like  the  majority  of  our  insect  pests,  it  came 
to  us  from  Europe,  in  its  case  about  1750.  In  1909 
Quaintance  estimated  that  it  destroyed  annually  $12,000,- 

000  worth  of  fruit  and  that  $4,000,000  were  expended 
annually  in  attempts  to  control  it,  not  counting  the  salaries 
of  professional  entomologists!  Mature  larvie  pass  the 
winter  in  cocoons  placed,  usually,  on  trunks  of  trees  and 
rendered  less  conspicuous  by  having  bits  of  bark  mixed 
with  the  silk.  The  larvse  pupate  in  the  spring,  some- 
times leaving  their  hibemaculum  to  spin  a  new,  thinner 
cocoon,  and  at  other  times  merely  breakihg  open  the 
hibemaculum  and  closing  it  again  with  a  thin  layer  of 
silk  through  which  the  pupa  can  push  in  order  to  free 
the  adult.  These  adults,  which  have  a  wing  expanse  of 
about  .75  inch  and  fly  just  after  apple-blossom  time, 
are  well  described  by  Slii^erland  and  Crosby:  "The 
front  wings  have  the  general  appearance  of  watered  ■"l^^ 
this  effect  being  produced  by  alternating  irregular  lines  of 
brown  and  bluish  gray.  Near  the  hind  angle  is  a  laige, 
light  brown  area  bounded  on  the  inner  side  by  an  irregular 
chocolate  brown  band  and  crossed  by  two  similar  bands 

01  metalUc  coppery  or  golden  color  in  certain  lights.  The 
hind  wings  are  coppery  brown,  darker  towards  the  mai^in, 
The  sexes  are  very  similar,  but  the  male  may  be  dis- 
tinguished by  the  presence  of  an  elongate  dark  area  on  the 
underside  of  the  fore  wing  and  a  pencil  of  black  hairs  on 
the  upper  surface  of  the  hind  wing."  The  scale-like  eggs, 
about  half  the  size  of  a  pin-head,  are  usually  laid  on  the 
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leaves  and  now  is  the  time  to  start  sprayinfi,  for  the  larvs 
take  a  few  mouthfuls  of  foliage  before  they  bore  into  the 
young  fruit.  This  generation  usually  goes  in  at  the  blossom 
end  of  the  apple  but  later  generations  often  go  in  at  the 
side;  in  any  case  it  is  not  so  much  the  amount  of  apple 
they  eat  that  worries  us  as  it  is  the  difficulty  in  missing 
their  excrement-filled  burrows,  and  themsdves,  when  we 
come  to  eat  the  fruit.  Most  of  the  larva  leave  their 
burrows  before  the  apple  falls,  and  crawl  down  the  limb 
to  a  suitable  place  for  making  a  cocoon.  There  are  from 
one  to  three,  or  more,  generations  a  year,  depending  on 
climate.  While  this  is  distinctly  an  apple-worm,  it  feeds 
■  also  on  pears,  quinces,  and  even  English  walnuts.  It  is 
found  pretty  nearly  everywhere  that  apples  are  grown. 

Mexican  "Jumping  beans"  are  usually  seeds  of  a  species 
of  Croton  which  contain  a  wrigghng  larva  of  Carpocapsa 
saltitans.  Kellogg  says  that  another  Tortridd  larva, 
GraphoUtha  sebasHania,  has  similar  habits. 

LarvE  of  the  genus  Rhyacionia  feed  in  the  shoots  or 
bark  of  pines  and  hibernate  in  the  shoots  or  in  the  masses 
of  exuded  resin, 

Lorvffi  of  Polychrons  liriod^ndmna,  in  silken  tents  on  the 
under  surface  of  tulip-tree  leaves;  of  P.  magnoUana,  in 
tents  on  the  under  surface  of  magnolia  leaves. 

Larva  of  Cymolomia  exoUta  crumples  gooseberry  leaves; 
of  C.  inomalana  crumples  wild  cherry  leaves. 

Lartrte  of  OUlkreutes  daeckeana,  in  stalks  and  leaves  of 
the  pitcher  plant  (Sarracenia) ;  of  O.  cyanana,  in  rose  shoots; 
of  0.  hebeiana,  in  seed  pods  of  Tigridia,  Iris,  and  other 
plants;  of  0.  hemidesma  bind  together  leaves  and  make 
galleries  in  flower  spikes  of  Spircea;  of  O.  chionosema  twist 
apple  leaves, 

Larvfls  of  Pseudogalleria  inimiceUa,  in  stems  of  cat-briar 
iSmUax). 

Larvce  of  Eucosma  cataclystiana,  in  stems  of  rag-weed. 
{Ambrosia);  of  E.  slr«nuana  make  spindle-shaped  galls  in 
Ambrosia  stems;  of  E.  oliosana,  in  stems  of  beggar-ticks 
{Bideits) ;  of  E.  suffusana  (an  introduced  European  species), 
in  flower  buds  and  on  young  leaves  of  cultivated  roses; 
ot  E.  junciiciUana,  ingoldenrod  stems ;  of  £.  dorsisignatana, 
in  roots  of  the  same;  of  E.  niseiia,  in  willow  catkins;  of 
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B.  scudderiatia,  deserlarta,  and  possibjy  obfuseana,  in  galls 
on  the  stems  of   goldenrod  but  the   galls  themselves  are     ' 
probably  made  by  Gnorimoichema  gallasolidaginis;  of  £. 
triparliiana,  in  Cecidomyid  galls  on  stems  of  Black-eyed 
Susan  (Rudbeckia). 

Xiarvx  of  Cydia  signalana,  in  tubes  of  silk  and  excrement 
under  a  web  on  underside  of  maple  leaves;  of  C.  UmidtUa, 
in  similar  tubes  on  underside  of  oak  leaves. 

Larvft  of  Episimui  argulanus  twist  leaflets  of  sumac 
and  leaves  of  other  plants  into  a  spiral  tube. 

Larvfe  of  Prottoteras  asculanuin,  in  stems  of  horse- 
chestnut  leaves. 

Larvz  of  Enarmonia  piceafoUana  and  ralzeburgiana' 
mine  spruce  needles;  of  E.  pyricolana,  in  rosebuds. 

Larvie  of  Ancylis  comptana  roll  strawberry  (chiefly), 
blackberry,  and  raspberry  leaves;  of  A.  ptalanana  make 
tents  between  veins  of  underside  of  sycamore  leaves. 

Larvfe  of  Laspeyresia  caryana,  on  hulls  of  hickory  and 
walnut;  of  L.  prunivora,  in  thorn  apples  {Cratapu);  of 
L.  nipicana,  in  pods  of  cultivated  peas. 

Larvs  of  Ecdytolopka  insUiciana,  in  gall-like  swellings 
in  twigs  of  locust. 

Larvse  of  Mellisopus  latiferreana,  in  fallen  acorns. 

Larvs  of  Rhopobota  vacciniana,  the  Vine-worm  or  Black- 
head, on  cranberry. 

Larvae  of  Spilonola  ccellana,  in  buds  of  apple  and  other 
fruit  trees. 

Larvs  of  Pkthinolopktis  indenlanus  web  leaves  of 
huckleberry  and  bayberry. 

Tortrieinse 

The  larvffl  of  Pertmea  mimtta  is  the  Fire-worm  or  Yellow- 
head  of  the  cranberry. 

LarvEE  of  Cenopis  saracana  crumple  leaves  of  sassafras; 
of  C.  tesiuiana  fasten  together  wild  cherry  leaves. 

Larva:  of  Arckips  fervidana  make  nests  on  oak  and 
cherry,  sometimes  "thousands"  join  together  and  web 
up  an  entire  bush  or  small  tree. 

The  larvce  of  A.  rosana  (Plate  LXII)  feed  on  the  ledVes 

of  currant  and  other  small  fruits,  orchard  and  shade  trees. 
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Larvs  of  Eulia  pinalubana  live  in  tubea  made  by  fasten- 
ing together  the  needles  of  white  pine  and  then  feed  on 
the  outer  ends. 


We  now  ccane  to  a  series  of  families  which  contain 
"really  righty"  nttcnT-lepidoptera,  but,  as  Smith  said, 
"many  of  them  are  veritable  gems  of  beauty,  far  exceeding 
in  brilliancy  and  richness  thdr  relatives  of  larger  size," 
The  larvfe  are  largely  miners  in  leaves. 

"And  there's  never  a  blade  nor  leaf  too  mean 
To  be  some  happy  creature's  palace." 

YfONOUEUTIIXiB 

.  Larvee  of  Plutella  maculipejmis  are  common  on  cabbage 
and  other  crudfers;  the  pupre  can  be  easily  seen  through 
the  delicate,  lacy  cocoons  on  the  cabbage  stalks. 

Larvtt  of  Argyreslkia  Ikuiella  mine  arbor- vitie  leaves. 

GSLECBUDM 

The  Angoumois  Grain-moth  is  another 
^''"'Tni  pestiferous  importation  from   Europe  and 

"receives  its  name  frpm  the  fact  that  in 
1760  it  was  found  to  swarm  in  all  the  wheat-fields  and 
granaries  of  Angoumois  and  of  the  neighboring  provinces 
[of  France],  the  affiicted  inhabitants  being  deprived  of  their 
principal  staple,  and  threatened  with  famine  and  pestilence 
from  want  of  wholesome  bread."  It  apparently  landed  in 
North  Carolina  about  1730.  The  larva:  feed  within  the 
seeds  of  wheat,  com,  oats,  rye,  barley,  sorghum,  and  cow- 
peas,  eating  to,  but  not  through,  the  surface.  The  creature 
hibernates  as  a  larva  wrapped  in  silk,  and  pupates  in 
the  spring.  The  adult,  which  resembles  the  ordinary 
clothes-moth,  emerges  in  May  or  June  and  oviposits  on 
the  young  grain-heads.     There  are  two  or  three  generations 

Larvce  of  Melzneria  lapdla  feed  on  seeds  of  burdock, 
hibernating  in  the  burs. 
LarvK  of  Platodora  similidla,  in  sunflower  heads. 
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Larvte    of   Telpkusa    belangerelh    are  rollers  of  alder 

Larvffi  of  AristoUlia  roseosuffusella  mine  red-clover 
leaves  and  live  also  in  fruit  panicles  of  sumac;  of  A./ungf- 
vorella  web  leaves  ot  baybeny. 

Larvai  of  Recurvaria  apicitripunctella,  in  hemlock  leaves; 
of  R.  piceaeUa,  ia  spruce  leaves;  of  R.  obligmslHgella  and 
junipereUa,  in  juniper  leaves;  ot  R.  Ikujaella,  in  arbor-vitaB 
leaves,  sometimes  making  the  trees  look  burned;  of  J?. 
robinieUa  each  fasten  flatly  together  two  leaves  of  locust. 

LarvK  of  Trypanisma  prudens,  under  a  slight  web  on 
upper  side  of  oak  leaves. 

Larvs  of  Paralechia  pinifoUtlla  mine  needles  of  Finns 
rigida;  of  P.  cristifasciella,  between  spun-together  oak 

Larvfc  of  Pkthonmaa  operculella  mine  stored  potatoes. 

Larvae  of  Gnorimosckema  gaUasolidaginis  make  spindle- 
shaped,  gall-like  swellings  in  goldenrod  (Solidago)  stems; 
of  G.  solidagiTirtla  have  similar  habits  but  are  said  to  be 
confined  to  Solidago  sempervirens;  of  G.  buskieUa  and 
gallasteriella  make  galls  in  aster  stems. 

Larvie  of  AnacampHs  innocaella,  in  curled  leaves  of 
poplar ;  of  4 .  lupinelia,  in  folded-together  leaves  of  Lupinvs 
perennis, 

Larvffi  of  Gelechta  seroUntlla  each  fasten  together  the 
edges  of  a  wild  cherry  leaf  and  live  within  a  tube  of  silk 
and  frass  placed  in  the  fold. 

Stenouatid^ 

Adults  ot  Stenoma,  when  at  rest,  resemble  gray  and 
white  bird  droppings. 

CECOPHORID« 

Larvffi  of  EwiUyrickia  IrimacukUa,  in  spruce  stumps. 

Adults  of  AgnopUryx  and  Despressaria  often  hibernate 
in  outhouses,  piles  of  brush,  and  the  like.  Larvte  of  A. 
pidvipennella,  in  leaves,  folded  lengthwise,  of  Solidago  and 
Eupalorium;  of  A.  robinielia,  in  similarly  folded  leaves  of 
locust,  harvse  of  D.  cinereocostella  fasten  together  leaves 
of  water  parsnip. 
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Blastobasida 

Smith  wrote:  '.'Thdte  moths  are  usually  small  in  size 
with  a  peculiar  silken  sheen  to  the  prevailing  gray  shade  of 
the  forewings.  The  favorite  time  for  flight  is  an  hour 
before  sundown,  when  sometimes  hundreds  can  be  taken. 
The  larvse  live  in  seeds,  nuts,  and  buds,  as  well  as  Aphid 
and  Kermid  galls."  And  in  connection  with  VaitiUinia 
glandulella:  "Almost  every  acorn  foimd  on  the  ground 
in  midwinter  contains  one  or  more  of  the  larvffi  of  this 
species,  often  in  company  with  a  Tortridd  and  a  Coleopter- 


Quoting  Smith  ^ain,  and  most  of  the 
short  notes  which  I  give  concerning  moths 
are  culled  from  his  Insects  oj  Netn  Jersey:  "As  many 
of  the  species  in  the  adult  stage  are  indistinguishable 
from  each  other,  the  only  reliable  way  to  identify 
them  is  by  breeding.  The  larvse  are  all  case-makers, 
the  cases  distinctive  for  each  species.  In  shape  they 
range  from  slender  flattened  cylinders  to  one  made  of 
clusters  of  flowers.  Almost  every  plant  supports  one  or 
more  species,  many  are  confined  to  grasses,  and  others  live 
in  seed  heads.  In  general,  the  life  histories  are  similar; 
eggs  are  laid  in  summer,  the  larva  makes  a  small  case  in 
which  it  hibernates  in  the  next  to  the  last  stage.  In  the 
earliest  days  of  spring  it  resumes  feeding  for  a  few  weeks, 
moths  issuing  May  to  July."  The  cases  may  be  found 
during  the  winter  attached  to  trunks  and  larger  limbs. 
When  the  trees  leaf  out,  the  larvie  move  to  the  leaves. 
C.  caryafolirlla,  cylindrical  dark  brown  case  on  Mckory 
leaves.  C.  corylifoluUa,  case  flattened,  with  serrate  edges, 
on  hazel.  C.  fieUherella,  small  dark  brown  flattened  case  on 
apple  (Plate  LXI).  C.  larktUa,  small  dark  brown  case 
on  larch.  C.  lirMsipenneUa,  flat  case,  with  serrate  upper 
edge,  on  elm.  C.  malivoTella,  black,  pistol-shaped  case 
on  apple.  C.  pnmitUa,  large  black  pistol-shaped  case 
on  wild  cherry.  C.  ostrya,  reddish-brown,  flat  case  on 
ironwood.     C.     guercUUa,    scimiter-case,    anterior    two 
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thirds  white,  the  rest  black,  on  oak.  C.  vagans,  grayish 
cylindrical  case  on  grass.  C.  vibumella,  flat  brown  case 
with  upper  edge  serrated  on  viburnum,. 

Lstivx olBalrachtdra  salicipomonella.ia  Ceddomyid  and 
Tentheredinid  galls  on  willow  leaves, 

Larvs  of  Antispiia  cornifaliella  make  blotch  mines  in 
Comas  leaves;  of  A.  viticordifolieUa  make  orange- colored 
blotch  mines  on  wild  grape  ( Vitis  cordifolia)  leaves. 

CoptodUca.  The  krvs  are  leaf-mineis  and  some,  at 
least,  pupate  in  a  case  which  they  cut  from  the  epidermis 
of  a  leaf  and  attach  to  a  tree  trunk.  C.  lucifiuetia,  on 
hickory;  C.  osfry<^olieUa,  oa  tronwood;  C.  salicittta,  on 
willow;  C.  spUndoriferella,  on  Craitegus,  apple,  plum,  and 
wild  cherry. 

Larva  of  Mompha  brevivillella  and  circumscripulla,  in 
seed-capsules  of  evening  primrose;  of  M.  ehisella,  in  stalks, 
during  winter,  of  the  same  plant. 

TiNEIDA 

Most  of  the  larvse  are  leaf-miners,  thdr  life  being  passed 
in  tunnels  between  the  upper  and  under  surfaces  of  a 
single  leaf,  which,  however,  they  usually  desert  to  pupate 
in  a  tough  cocoon  on  a  twig  or  on  the  ground.  The  shape 
of  the  mine,  as  seen  through  the  leaf,  and  the  kind  of  leaf 
it  is  in  are  frequently  quite  characteristic  of  a  given  species. 
The  following  definitions  are  taken  from  Comstock.  See 
also  Plate  LXII.  The  long,  narrow,  and  more  or  less 
winding  mines  are  described  as  "linear  mines,"  Some 
of  these  are  very  narrow  at  their  beginning  and  gradually 
enlarge,  resembling  in  outline  a  serpent;  frequently  the 
larger  end  is  terminated  by  a  blotch-iike  enjai^ement 
suggesting  a  head.  Such  mines  are  termed  "serpentine 
mines."  Other  mines  that  start  from  a  narrow  beginning 
enlarge  more  rapidly  and  extend  in  a  more  or  less  regular 
curve;  these  are  "trumpet  mines."  The  mines  of  many 
species  are  mere  disk-like  blotches;  these  are  referred  to  as 
"blotch  mines."  In  some  of  the  blotch  mines  the  epider- 
mis of  one  side  of  the  leaf  is  thrown  into  a  fold  by  the 
growth'  of  the  leaf;  these  are  "tentiform  mines."  A 
"tract  mine"  is  merely  a  broad  linear  one.  A  "com- 
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munity"  mine  is  one  in  which  there  are  several  Urvs; 
it  is  probably  formed  by  several  blotch  mines  running 
together. 

These  are  among  the  smallest  of  Lepidop- 
Sticmdk  jg(^  some  having  a  wing  expanse  of  not 

over  an  eighth  of  an  inch.  S.  amelancltierieUa,  broad 
mines  in  leaves  of  Juae-berry  {Amelanchier);  S.  anguinella, 
narrow,  serpentine  mines  in  oak  leaves;  S.  saginella,  moder- 
ately broad,  serpentine  mines  in  oak  and  chestnut  leaves; 
S.  caryrefoliella,  very  narrow,  whitish  mines  in  hickory 
leaves;  5.  corylifolUlla,  long,  narrow,  winding  mines  in 
hazel  leaves;  S.  juglandijoliella,  narrow,  whitish  mines  in 
walnut  leaves;  5.  platantila,  large,  irregular,  blotch  mines 
on  under  side  of  sycamore  leaves;  S.  oslryirfelieUa,  moder- 
ately wide,  tract  mines  in  ironwood  leaves;  S.  virpnielia 
long,  narrow,  track  mines  in  ironwood  leaves;  S.  platta, 
moderately  wide,  winding  mines  in  oak  leaves;  S.  pomi- 
voreUa  mines  in  apple  leaves;  S.  prunifoliella,  narrow  mines 
in  wild  cherry  leaves;  S.  rosafoliella,  serpentine  mines  in 
sweetbrier  leaves;  5,  rubifoliella,  blotch  mines,  and  S. 
villosella,  narrow  linear  mines  in  blackberry  leaves, 

Bucctiialrix  larvie  are  leaf-miners  when  young  but  later 
feed  externally.  They  hibernate  in  slender  cocoons  which 
have  longitudinal  ribs  or  ridges  and  which  are  usually 
fastened  to  the  trunks  or  large  limbs  of  trees. 

All   the  larvie  are  leaf-miners  and  there 
PhynoBoiTWr  j^         number    of    species.      The 

or  LithocoUeUi ^     ,  ,  *^       , 

samples       given    here    represent   a   very 

small  part  of    the   Northeastern  fauna,   oak,   especifllly, 

being  largely  left   out    of   account    since   it   harbors   so 

many    of    the    numerous    species    which    make    similar 

mines.      Oak:     cincinnaliella    makes    large    community 

mines    on    the    under    side    of    leaves;    congiomerattUa, 

leathery,    brown  blotch    mines  on  upper  side  of  leaves; 

lubiferella,   long,     sinuate     band-like     mines,     gradually 

increasing  in  width  and  frequently  crossing,  on  upper  side 

of  leaves.     Chestnut:  macrocarpella,  upper  side  of  leav« 

(also  oa  oak) ;   kearfoUella,   narrow  mines  on  under  side, 

usually  along  a  vein.   Maple :  lucidicosteUa,  on  under  ade; 
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saccharella,  irregular  blotch  mines  on  upper  dde;  aceritUa, 
broad  tract  mines  on  upper  side  of  leaves.  Birch :  beluli- 
vt>ra,  small,  nearly  circular  mines  on  upper  side;  lentella, 
community  mines  on  upper  side  of  leaves  (also  on  iron- 
wood).  Iroiiwood:  obicuriocostella,  under  side;  oslrya- 
foliella,  also  on  under  side  but  mine  is  much  wrinkled  and 
usually  near  the  margin  of  the  leaf;  triliEniatuila,  rather 
large  tent  mines  on  upper  side  of  leaves;  oslryarella,  com- 
munity mines  on  upper  sides  of  leaves,  also  on  hom-beam. 
Locust;  ostensackenella,  yellow  blotch  mines  on  both 
surfaces  of  leaves;  there  are  other,  more  common  ones, 
but  they  are  hard  to  differentiate.  Hickoir:  caryafoliitla, 
upper  side  of  leaves.  Bosswood:  lucetieUa  under  side; 
lilUacella  nearly  circular  tent  mines  on  upper  side  of 
leaves.  Elm;  argenlinoUUa,  under  side;  ulmella,  irregular 
blotch  mines  on  upper  side  of  leaves.  Poplar:  salici- 
foliella,  under  side  of  leaves;  this  species  and  others  occur 
on  willow;  populieila,  very  small  teat  mine  on  under  side 
of  leaf.  Alder:  auronitens,  rounded,  fattened  mines  on 
under  side  of  leaves.  Hazel:  corylisella,  blotch  mines 
on  upper  side  of  leaves.  Witch-ba/el;  hamameiis,  whitish 
blotch  mine  on  upper  side  of  leaves.  Apple:  malimali- 
folieUa,  small,  much  wrinkled,  tent  mine  on  the  under 
side  of  leaves;  there  are  others.  Honeysuckle  [Lonicera): 
fragilella,  under  side  of  leaves.  Poison  Ivy :  guUifitiittlla, 
upper  side  of  leaves.  This  very  incomplete  list  of  a 
single  genus  might  well  give  us  many  humble  thoughts. 
What  a  world  of  creatures,  each  as  important  in  its  way 
as  we  in  ours,  and  each  doing  its  appointed  task  in  the 
appointed  way! 

Larvfe  of  Cracilaria  arc  all  leaf -miners  when  young; 
some  leave  the  mines  when  half-grown  and  form  cones 
by  twisting  and  rolling  the  end  of  a  leaf. 

Larv£e  of  Parectopa  lespedezafolieUa  mine  leaves  of  bush 
clover  (Lespedeza). 

The  larvs  of  Ornix  turn  over  the  edge  of  a  leaf,  forming 
a  flap,  three  or  four  ofttn  being  present  on  one  leaf;  the 
cocoon  is  spun  on  the  ground  and  the  imago  does  not 
issue  until  the  following  spring.  0.  gtitlea  (abundant) 
and  solitarieUa,  on  apple;  kalmiella,  on  sheep  laurel  (Xai- 
tnia);  precioseUa,  on  swamp  huckleberry;  cratagifolidla,  on 
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black  thorai  conspicuella,  on  birch;  pruttivorella,  on  wild 
cherry;  quadripuncttUa,  on  chokecherry. 

Larvx  of  Mamara  salicUlla  mine  long  lines  in  the  tender 
inner  bark  of  young  willows. 

Lanr^e  of  Proleucoptera  smiladella  make  blotch  mines  in 
leaves  of  cat-brier  (Smilax) ;  pupae  in  hammock-like  cocoons 
on  under  side  of  leaves. 

The  larvK  of  the  following  species  of  Phyllocnislis  make 
long,  winding,  thread-like  mines  in  leaves:  ampelopsiella,  of 
Virginia  creeper;  viiifoliella,  of  grape;  Uriodendrelta,  of 
tulip  poplar. 

Larvx  of  Tischeria  cHripenrtella  make  trumpet-shaped 
mines  in  oak  leaves;  quercilella,  dentate  mines  on  upper 
side  of  oak  leaves;  soiidaginifolieUa  mine  goldenrod  leaves; 
malifoliella  make  yellowish-brown  blotch  mines  in  apple 
l^ves;  anta,  funnel-shaped  blotch  mines  in  blackberry 

The  larvx  of  Selomorpha  ittsecUlla,  an  almost  cosmopoli- 
tan species,  feed  on  hair  and  other  dry  animal  products, 
but,  in  America  at  least,  do  not  often  become  injurious 
in  houses. 

Larvas  of  XyksAia  primxTamitUa,  in  woody  escrescences 


The  larvsB  of  Tinta  feed  on  rotten  wood,  fungi,  dry 
animal  products,  and  the  like.  There  have  been  more 
than  a  dozen  species  recorded  from  New  Jersey  alone, 
although  the  adults  have  very  secretive  habits.  The 
following  species  is  well  known  and  widely  distributed : 

There  are  three  species  of  Clothes-moths  {see  also 
Bufialo-bugs),  each  belonging  to  a  diSerent  genus  but  all 
are  Tineids  and  all  are  Old  World  species  which  have  long 
been  associated  with  man,  "corrupting"  his  treasures: 
Tinta  pdlionella  (Plate  LXII)  has  a  case- 
^^^   „  making  larva,  the  case   being  cylindrical, 

about  as  long  as  the  larva.  Hemck 
writes:  "The  young  larva,  of  course,  soon  finds  its  case 
too  ^ima-11  and,  as  it  grows,  it  has  to  enlarge  the  case  frcoi 
time  to  time.  "Hns  enlargement  is  done  in  a  very  interest- 
ing manner.  Without  emerging  from  its  case,  the  larva 
cuts  a  slit  halfway  dowo  one  side,  thus  forming  a  triangular* 
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opening.  Into  this  opening  it  inserts  a  triangular  gore 
of  the  woolen,  material  upon  which  it  is  feeding.  This 
process  is  repeated  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  case  and 
without  leaving  its  retreat  it  turns  around  and  repeats 
the  same  thing  on  tlie  other  half  of  the  case.  Thus  the 
case  is  enlarged  in  diameter,  but  it  remains  for  the  larva 
to  lengthen  its  home.  This  is  done  by  additions  to  each 
end  of  the  case.  On  the  outside  the  case  appears  to  be 
composed  of  fibers  of  the  material  upon  which  the  larva 
has  been  feeding,  but  inside  the  case  is  lined  with  a  soft 
layer  of  fine  silk.  By  transferring  the  larva  to  different 
colored  materials  a  curiously  parti-colored  case  may  be 
obtained,  for  the  insect  will  use  the  various  materials  for 
the  enlargements.  The  larva  completes  its  growth  by  fall 
and  seeks  a  secluded  place  in  which  to  secrete  itself  and 
spend  the  winter  in  a  torpid  condition.  Thelarv^  have 
been  observed  to  leave  the  carpets  upon  which  they  were 
feeding  and  drag  their  cases  up  a  wall  fifteen  feet  high  and 
fasten  them  to  the  ceiling.  In  the  spring,  the  larvse 
transform  to  pup^  in  the  cases  within  which  they  have 
lived  during  the  winter."  About  three  weeks  later  the 
.  moths  emerge.  They  have  a  wing  expanse  of  about 
Iialf  an  inch;  the  front  wings  are  shining,  yellowish  brown, 
with  indistinct  dark  spots;  the  hind  wings  are  hghter  and 
plaia;  both  pairs  are  fringed  with  long  hairs.     The  second 

species,  Tineola  bisellifila,  has  a  webbing 
?|^^  larva;  it  makes  no  case  but  feeds,  naked, 

usually  in  a  fold  or  crevice  of  the  material 
it  is  eating  and  often  under  the  web  of  silk  which  it  spins 
wherever  it  goes.  The  cocoon  is  an  irregular  affair  of 
silk  and  food  material,  somewhat  resembling  the  case  of 
pdlianella.  The  adult  is  about  the  size  of  peliioneiia; 
the  front  wings  are  yellower  and  without  spots;  the  hind 

wings  are  pale.    The  third  species,  Tricho- 


Iikhopluo 


phaga  lapettdia,  is,  as  yet,  rather  r 


America.  Mr,  Wm.  T,  Davis  has  bred  it 
fnwi  larvas  in  barn-owl  pellets,  but  the  larvje  are  usually 
found  in  fur  robes,  horse-blankets,  upholstering  of  car- 
ri^es,  and  the  like.  It  is  not  so  domestic  as  the  other 
two  species.  The  larvse  burrow  into  their  food-material, 
making  silk-lined  galleries,  within  which  they  eventually 
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pup&te.  The  adults  have  a  wing  expanse  of  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch;  the  bases  of  the  front  wings  are  black, 
the  rest  being  white,  clouded  with  gray;  the  hind  wings 
are  light  gray;  the  head  bears  long  white  hairs.  The  larvie 
of  all  three  species  feed  on  hair,  wool,  feathers,  and  almost 
any  fabric  of  animal  origin  except  (?)  silk. 

Larvfe  of  Prodoxus  inlermedius  bore  in  stalks  of  Yucca 
in  great  numbers. 

"No  discovery  in  recent  years  has  been 
^'""'^  more  interesting  to  students  of  insect  and 

plant  life  than  that  which  was  made  in 
1872  by  Professor  Riley,  of  the  intimate  relationship  which 
sub^sts  between  the  beautiful  plants,  known  as  Yuccas, 
and  the  genus  of  moths  to  which  the  present  species 
belongs.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  fructification 
of  the  various  species  of  Yucca  is  almost  absolutely  de- 
pendent upon  the  agency  of  the  female  moth;  and,  strangely 
enough,  it  has  also  been  ascertained  that  the  pollination 
of  the  flowers  is  not  the  result  of  mere  accidental  attribu- 
tion of  the  wings  and  other  organs  of  the  insect  when 
I  seeking  for  nectar  in  the  flower  and  when 
1  laying  her  eggs,  but  that  she  deliberately 
collects  the  pollen  with  her  mouth,  which  is  peculiarly 
modified  to  enable  her  to  do  this,  and  then  apphes  the 
pollen  to  the  stigma  with  infinitely  better  care  than  it 
could  be  done  by  the  most  skiUful  horticulturist  using 
the  most  deUcate  humaa  appliances"  (Holland)  The 
moth's  actions  are  not  altogether  altruistic  for  she  lays  her 
eggs  in  the  seed  capsules  and  her  young  feed  on  the  tissue, 
which  would  not  develop  if  she  did  not  pollinate.  When 
full-grown,  the  larva  crawls  out  and  hibernates  in  a  tough 
cocoon  on  or  in  the  ground,  pupating  when  spring  comes. 

The  Hepialid«,  Ghost-moths,  and  Microptekygid^ 
belonging  to  the  suborder  MICROPTERYGOIDEA,  con- 
tain small,  rare  moths  closely  related  to  the  Trichoptera, 
Caddice-fiies;  seep.  57.  The  larvte  of  some,  at  least,  of 
the  Hepialidse  bore  in  roots;  those  of  Micropterygida  are 
usually  leaf-miners. 
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DipmtA  , 

Members  of  this  order  are  Mosquitoes,  Gnats,  and 
Flies,  The  last  name  is  applied,  with  modifying  adjec- 
tives, to  many  other  insects,  but  true  flies  never  have  more 
than  one  pair  of  wings.  The  pair  of  small,  knobbed  or- 
gans,  called  balancers  or  halteres,  just  back  of  these 
wings,  represents  a  second  pair  of  wii^s.  The  scale-Hke 
a&airs  above  the  halteres  and  back  of  the  roots  of  the 
wings  are  called  squama  or  calyptrs  (some  authors  call 
them  tegulae  or  alulLe);  there  may  be  two  pairs,  one  pair, 
or  none.  Eggs  of  Diptera  are  sometimes  called  "nits"; 
the  larvK  are  called  "maggots,"  "wrigglers,"  or  "hots." 
Pupation  often  occurs  inside  the  larval  skin.  About 
10,000  species  are  already  described  from  North  America. 

The  venation  of  the  wings  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
thoracic  bristles  are  important  in  classification;  also  the 
antennse,  which  vary  greatly  from  group  to  group.  Un- 
fortunately there  are  several  systems  of  names  for  the 
v«ns  and  cells  of  the  wings  but  the  following  {see  Plate 
LXIX)  is  in  rather  general  use.  The  vein  which  forms 
the  front  mai^n  of,  and  runs  for  a  variable  distance 
around,  the  wing  is  called  the  costal  (or  marginal).  The 
next  vm  back  of  it  is  the  auxiliary;  then  come  the  longi- 
ludtnals  (first  to  fifth),  the  last  three  of  which  are  often 
branched.  The  cell  between  the  costal  and  auxiliary 
v^ins  is  the  coslal  cell;  that  between  the  auxiliary  and  first 
longitudinal  veins  is  the  subcostal  cell;  then,  in  order  along 
the  matgin  of  the  wing,  are  the  marginal,  first  submarginal, 
second  submarginal  (between  branches  of  the  third  longi- 
tudinal vein,  if  branched),  and  the  more  or  less  numerous 
posterior  cells.  The  central  celt  is  the  discal;  and  at  the 
base,  from  front  to  back,  are  the  first  basal,  second  basal, 
anal  (not  always  present),  and  axillary  celb.  A  cell  is 
said  to  be  complete  when  it  is  entirely  enclosed  by  veins. 
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I  do  not  expect  that  this  brief  discussion  will  satisfy  the 
reader  who  a.ttempts  to  apply  it  to  all  Diptera ;  such  special 
students  should  go  to  special  books  such  as  Williston's 
Manual  of  North  American  Diptera. 

Some  Diptera,  have  thread-like  or  feathery  anteniue 
with  numerous  similar  joints;  others,  such  as  the  ordinary 
house-flies,  have  stubby  antennae  with  only  three  joints, 
the  third  bearing  an  arista.  This  arista  may  be  bristle- 
like and  either  feathered  or  plain;  placed  dorsally  or  at 
the  tip  of  the  third  joint.  If  it  is  at  the  tip  and  is  rela- 
tively stout,  it  is  called  a  style.  The  forms  of  antennae 
are  numerous  and  varied.  The  space  between  the  eyes 
and  above  the  roots  of  the  antennae  is  called  the  front. 
The  vertex  is  the  top  of  the  head  between  the  eyes. 

The  various  parts  of  the  thorax  have  been  named  and 
are  often  important  taxonomically.  Plate  LXIX  shows 
the  achrosticol  (a.)  aad  dorsocentral  (d.  c.)  series  of  bristles 
divided  by  the  transverse  suture  ((.  s.).  The  letter  a.  is 
placed  on  the  scutellum. 

The  following  key  divides  ordinary  flies  into  two  sub- 
orders: Nematocera  and  Brachycera.  Another  way  of 
dividing  the  order  is  as  follows:  those  flies  whose  larvs 
have  a  differentiated  head,  and  whose  adults  leave  the 
surrounding  pupal  covering  through  a  T-shaped  opening 
on  the  back  of  the  anterior  end,  or  rarely  in  a  transverse 
rent  between  the  eighth  and  ninth  abdominal  rings,  belong 
to  the  suborder  ORTHORRHAPHA;  those  flies  whose 
larvse  do  not  have  a  differentiated  head,  whose  pupK  are 
enclosed  in  the  hardened  larval  skin  {forming  the  so-called 
puparium),  and  whose  adults  leave  from  the  anterior 
end  through  a  circular  orifice  (the  adults  have  an  oval  or 
crescentic  space,  the  "frontal  lunule,"  above  the  roots  of 
the  antennae,  and  usually  have  a  "ptilinum,"  an  inflatable 
organ  capable  of  bring  thrust  out  just  above  the  roots  ctf 
the  antenme  which  is  used  by  the  adult  in  springing  o9  the 
cap  of  the  puparium),  belong  to  the  suborder  CYCLOR- 
RHAPHA,  All  Nematocera  are  Orthorrhapha  and  so 
also  are  all  Stratiomyids,  Tabanidie,  Leptid^e,  Asilids, 
Bombyliid^e,  Dolichopodidx,  and  their  near  relatives 
among  the  Brachycera.  i 
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Key  to  thb 
Pauilibs  of  DlPTBRA 

(adults) 

1.  Flies  of  a  leathery  or  homy  structure,  living  as  per- 
manent, blood- sucking  parasites  upon  warm-blooded 
vertebrates;  the  youag  (larvs)  are  bom  when  nearly 
ready  to  pupate.  Wings  very  often  reduced  or  lacking. 
PUPIPARA  (p.  279). 

Flies  of  a  softer  structure,  not  living  as  permanent 
parasites  upon  warm-blooded  vertebrates  in  the  adult 
condition ;  ^[g-laying,  rarely  giving  birth  to^hatched  larvas. 

Wings  very  rarely  reduced  or  absent a, 

a.  Antennn  having  numerous  joints  freely  articulated 
with  each  other  (usually  from  8  to  16).  Wings  usually 
without  discal  cell;  the  anal  cell  rarely  narrowed  in  the 
border  of  the  wing.  Palpi  as  a  rule  with  4  to  5  jtMnts, 
Suborder  NEMATOCERA 3. 

Anteontt  are  usually  composed  of  3  joints,  usually 
with  a  diSereatiated  style  or  bristle  (the  last  joint  some- 
times annulated).  Wings  almost  always  with  a  discal 
cell;  the  anal  cell,  if  present,  closed  or  much  narrowed  in 
the  border  of  the  wing.  Palpi  never  with  more  than  2 
joints.     Suborder  BRACHYCERA 13. 

3.  Wings  with  a  spider-web-like  secondary  venation  of 
creased  lines  between  the  ordinary  veins;  slender,  long- 
If^ged  species BLEPHAROCERm.B  (p.  246). 

Only  the  ordinary  venation  in  the  wit^s 4. 

4.  UeBOnotum  divided  into  an  anterior  and  a  posterior 
part  by  a  more  or  less  distinct  transverse  suture,  which  is 
very  often  V-shaped.  Legs  very  long  and  slender;  body 
and  wings  elongate,  the  wings  sometimes  with  a  discal  cell. 
Never  small;  often  very  lai^e TiPin,iD^  (p.  236), 

Mesonotum  not  divided  by  a  transverse  suture. 
Never  very  large,  often  small 5. 

5.  A  complete  discal  cell  present;  the  costal  vein  much 
thinned  beyond  the  tip  of  the  wing;  wings  usually  spotted. 
Medium  sized,  mosquito-like Rhvphidje. 

Ho  discal  celL 6. 
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6.  Wings  almost  always  haiiy,  with  only  a  few  longitudinal 
veins  (as  a  rule  3,  rarely  5),  very  often  without  apparent 

cross-veins.    Antennre  long  and  slender 

Itonidids  (p.  24a). 

Wings  always  with  more  than  3  longitudinal  veins  and, 
as  a  rule,  with  apparent  cross-veins.  In  doubtful  cases 
there  are  either  more  than  5  longitudinal  veins  or  else  the 
antermiE  are  rather  stout,  shorter  than  the  thorai 7, 

7.  At  least  g  veins  reach  the  margin  of  the  wings,  the 
second  and  fourth  longitudinal  veins  being  forked;  costal 
vein  continuing  all  around  the  wing 8. 

Less  than  9  veins  terminate  in  the  margin  of  the 
wing;  the  veins  never  very  hairy  or  scaly 10. 

8.  Veins  bare;  second  longitudinal  veins  strongly  arched 
forward. DixId«  (p.  236). 

Veins  including  the  hind  mai^n,  and  also  body,  very 

hairy  or  scaly 9, 

g.  Wings  ovate  or  pointed,  with  numerous  longitudinal 
veins  and  without  apparent  cross-veins.  Small  or  minute, 
moth-like  flies;  the  wings,  when  at  rest,  hdd  like  a  roof 
above  the  abdomen Psychodid*  (p.  336). 

Wings  elongate,  narrow,  not  held  roof-like  against  the 
body,  with  the  anterior  cross-vein  near  the  middle  of  the 
wing  distinct Culicid*  (p.  338). 

10.  Amtemue  as  a  rule  shorter  than  the  thorax,  rather 
stout,  without  constrictions  between  the  joints.  Body 
often  stout,  not  mosquito-like 11. 

Antemue  long  and  slender,  the  joints  longer  than 
broad.  Second  basal  cell  usually  open  (posterior  cross- 
vein  wanting).     Body  slender,  mosquito-like i», 

11.  Second  basal  cell  usually  closed  by  a  cross-vein. 
Often  medium  sized Bibionid*  (p.  243). 

Second  basal  cell  open  (or  wanting).     Never  more 

than  .25  in.  long,  with  large  and  broad  wings.    StMtiLimfi 

(p.  243)- 

IJ.    Coxs,  as  a  rule,  much  elongate.    All  the  tibiae  with 

apical  spurs.    Ocelli,  as  a  rule,  present.    Mycbtophilida 

(p.  243). 

Cmat    at    most    moderately    loi^.     Tibiffi    usually 

without  apical  spurs.     Ocelli  absent CHiKON0liin>G 
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13.  Antenoie  apparently  two-jointed,  with  a  three- 
jointed  arista.  Wings  (rarely  wanting)  with  strong 
anterior  and  much  lighter  posterior  longitudinal  veins, 
usually  without  disca]  cell.  Smalt,  hunchbacked,  quick- 
running,  bristly  flies Phorida  (p.  253), 

AntennK  almost  invariably  with  3  easily  distinguish- 
able joints,  the  terminal  one  being  often  annulated.  Discal 
cell,  as  a  rule,  present 14. 

14.  Three  nearly  equal  pialvillifonn  pads  under  the  tarsal 
claws.     Head  and  thorax  without  strong  bristles 15. 

Only  two  pads  under  the  tarsal  claws,  the  median  one 
wanting  or  represented  by  a  bristly  hair.  Head  and 
thorax  often  with  bristles 19. 

15.  Squamn  very  large;  thorax  and  abdomen  inflated; 
head  small,  with  relatively  large  eyes Cvartox 

(p.  248). 

S([naiiue  of  moderate  size  or  small,  or  the  thorax  and 

abdomen  not  inflated 16. 

16.  Third  joint  of  the  antennas  simple,  not  composed  of 
superficial     rings.     Costa    enclosing    the    wing    margin 

beyond   the   tip.    Squama   very   small,    vestigial 

Leptid*  fp.  248). 

Third  joint  of  the  antenna  complex,  4-  to  8-ringed, 
rarely  with  a  distinct  bristle-like  arista 17. 

17.  Costal  vein  not  enclo^ng  the  hind  margin  of  the 
wir^.     Squamae  small  or  vestigial Stratiohyida 

(p.  246). 

Costal  vein  continuing  around  the  hind  margin  of  the 

wing 18. 

18..  Sqnanue  conspicuous Tabanida  (p.  247}. 

Squama  small  or  vestigial Xvlophagids. 

19,  Third  longitudinal  vein  forked,  delimiting  two  or 
more  submarginal  cells 30. 

lluid  longitudinal  vein  not  forked,  but  one  sub- 
marginal  cell 35. 

30.  Anal  cell,  when  present,  closed  some  distance  from 
the  hind  border  of  the  wing,  sometimes  absent.  Third 
antennal  joint  usually  with  a  terminal  style.  Vertex 
flat  or  convex Empidid«  (p.  252). 

Anal  cell  always  present,  either  open  or  dosed  in  or 

near  the  margin  of  thawing 31. 
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ai.    Vertex  flat  or  convex,  the  eyes  not  bulging;  in  the 

males  the  eyes  often  contiguous 33. 

Vertex  sunken,  distinctly  hollowed  out  between  the 
eyes,  which  are  never  contiguous  in  the  males.  Mostly 
large  flies 34. 

33.  Fourth  longitudinal  vein  terminating  at  or  before  the 
tip  of  the  wing.  Three  posterior  cells.  Proboscis  hidden. 
Antenna  without  a  style  or  bristle.  Flies  of  moderate 
or  small  size,  bare  or  scaly ScbnofiniD'E 

(p-  250). 

Fourth  longitudinal  vein  terminating  beyond  the  tip 
of  the  wing.  Anteonic  often  with  a  terminal  style.  Body 
usually  bristly  or  pilose,  sometimes  of  large  size.     Proboscis 

projecting 33. 

13.     Five  posterior  cells  in  the  wing.     Abdomen  rather 

long  and  tapering.     Proboscis  moderately  long 

Therevid*  (p.  350). 

As  a  rule,  4  or  3  posterior  cells  in  the  wing.  Abdomen 
usually  stout,  broad,  hairy,  rarely  very  slender  and  bare. 

Proboscis  often  very  long. Bombyliiixg 

(p.  250). 

34.  Bodj  without  bristles.  Proboscis  with  fleshy 
labella  at  tip.  Venation  of  the  wing  complicated,  the 
fourth  longitudinal  vein  curves  forward  to  terminate  in 
front  of  the  win'g-tip Mydaid-k 

Cp.  251>. 

Body  bristly.  Proboscis  homy  and  rigid,  without 
fleshy  labella  at  tip.    Venation  of  the  normal  type .... 

ASILIDf  (p.  251). 

3S>  mngs  pointed;  no  cross-veins  except  at  the  base;  ■ 
second  longitudinal  vein  ending  almost  at  the  tip  of  the 
wing.     Length,  less  than  .2  in LONCHOPTERID^. 

Wings  rounded  at  the  tip,  the  second  longitudinal 
vein  ending  before  the  tip  of  the  wing ;  cross- veins  present. 

a6. 

a6.  Anal  cell,  when  present,  short,  closed  some  distance 
from  the  hind  border  of  the  wing,  sometimes  absent 37. 

Anfal  cell  elongate,  acute,  either  open  or  closed  toward 
or  near  the  border  of  the  wing.  Second  basal  cell  as  a 
rule   separated   by   a  cross-vein  from  a  complete  discal 

cell, 39. 
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.37.  Fiontal  lunule  and  suture  (ptilmum)  almost  always 
distinct.  Head  and  thorax  very  often  with  bristles. 
Third  antennal  jcnit  usually  with  dorsal  arista.  Second 
basal  cell  as  a  rule  separated  by  a  cross-vein  from  a  com* 
plete  discaJ  celL  Numerous  Muscoid  families.  See  p.  256 
and  following  pages. 

No  frontal  suture.  SeccMid  basal  cell  often  confluent 
with  the  discal  cell,  ot  the  discal  cell  absent.    Usually 

smallfliee aS. 

aS.    For  the  most  part  brilliantly  colored  (metallic  green) 

Sies.    Arista  of  the  antemue  dorsal  or  terminaL    Sectmd 

basal  cell  merged  with  the  discal  celL ....  Dolicbopodida 

(P-  251)- 

Color  not  brilliantly  green.  Arista  of  the  antenna: 
usually  terminal.    Second  basal  cell  rarely  merged  with 

the  discal  cell EMPmniA  (30). 

19.  Between  the  third  and  fourth  longitudinal  veins  and 
sdiparallel  with  them  a  spurious  longitudinal  vda,  which 
is  ntrely  absent.  Usually  brightly  colored  flower-flies, 
rarely  with  bristles, Syrphid*  (p.  153), 

Ho  extra,  vein  between  the  third  and  fourth  longitudi- 
nal veins 30, 

30.  Proboscis  elongate  and  slender,  often  folding.  No 
bristles  on  head  and  thwai CoNOPm*  {p.  257). 

I^bosde  short,  not  projecting.     Small  flies. 31. 

31.  Anteniue  with  terminal  arista.  Head  and  thorax 
with  bristles Platypezid.«. 

Antemut  with  dorsal  arista.  Head  and  thorax  with- 
out true  bristles.  Wings  much  longer  than  the  abdomen. 
PiPUNCULm.K. 
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NEMATOCERA 


These  are  the  Crane-flies  or  Daddy  Long-legs — those 
who  complain 

"My  six  long  legs,  all  here  and  there, 
Oppress  my  bosom  with  despair." 

The  long  legs  and  the  V-shaped  sutm«  between  the  wings 
usually  distinguish  this  family  from  other  true  flies. 
They  are  sometimes  mistaken  for  mosquitoes  and  the  lai^e 
ones — some  are  over  two  inches  long — are  blamed  on  New 
Jersey;  but  they  do  not  bite.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  to  keep 
the  legs  on  your  specimens.  Chionea  valga  is  wingless 
and  is  found  in  northern  United  States  crawling  about 
over  the  snow.  Billacomcrpka  clavipes  has  black  legs  with 
white  bands;  its  larva  lives  in  shallow,  debris-clogged 
water.  The  larva  of  Tipula  aidominalis  (Plate  LXIII)  is 
also  aquatic.  The  aquatic  larvfe  are  both  vegetari»ns  and 
camivors.  Tipulid  larvie  are  sometimes  called  "leather 
jackets"  and  many  of  them  are  found  in  decaying  vegeta- 
■tion  on  dry  land;  others  tinder  bark  and  in  fungi;  some 
feed,  at  least  incidentally,  on  roots;  and  a  few,  such  as 
Cylindrotoma,  on  the  leaves  of  violets,  anemones,  and 
other  terrestrial  plants.  The  pups  are  slim  affairs  with 
relatively  short  wing-cases. 

PsvcaoDiDA 

These  thickly  haired  Moth  Flies  are  rarely  more  than  a 
siith  of  an  inch  long.  They  fly  but  weakly  in  ahady 
places,  on  windows,  and  in  outhouses;  and  are  often  abun- 
dant at  lights.  Their  larvte  live  in  decaying  v^etation, 
in  dung,  and  in  water. 

DixiDA 

Rather  kiag-tegged,  nearly  hairless  flies.    The  larvie 
are   aquatic  and   resemble   those  of   mosquitoes.    The 
adults  are  usually  found  about  moist  places  in  forests, 
s  dancing  in  swarms. 
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CULICIDA 

Everyone  knows  a.  Mosquito,  or  thinks  be  does.  The 
probosciE  of  the  female  ia  fitted  for  suddng  but  the  mouth- 
parts  of  the  male  are  rudimentary  (he  cannot  "bite")  and 
his  anteimx  are  very  plumose.  The  veins  of  a  mosquito's 
wings  are  scaly,  as  is  also  the  body.  The  larvae  are  aquatic; 
they  are  the  "wrigglers"  such  as  most  of  us  have  seen  in 
rain  barrels.  Owing  to  the  interest  in  mosquitoes  by 
reason  of  their  connection  with  malaria  and  yellow  fever, 
they  have  been  extensively  studied  and  many  genera 
and  q>ecies  have  been  described.  For  most  purposes 
we,  in  the  North,  can  stick  to  the  old  division  into  two 
principal  genera.  Anopheles  and  CuUx.     See  Plate  LXIV. 

The  pal.oi  of  the'  adult  female  are  nearly 
AsophBlu  ^  2(^g  ^  jj,^.  proboscis,  so  that  her  beak 

appears  to  be  three-pronged  (do  not  mix  in  the  antennae). 
Possibly  other  species  carry  malaria  but  the  only  United 
States  species  which  has  been  definitely  convicted  is  quadri- 
matulatus  (maculipennis  of  some  authors).  Plate  LXIV 
will  help  you  identify  it  but  beware  of  any  three-beaked, 
spotted-winged  mosquito.  When  properly  posed,  it 
holds  the  body  at  an  angle  to  the  surface  upon  which  it 
rests,  the  beak  being  in  the  same  direction  as  the  body. 
It  may  have  previously  sucked  the  blood  of  a  malarial 
patient;  the  malarial  parasite  may  then  have  worked 
its  way  from  the  mosquito's  "stomach"  to  its  salivary 
glands  and  be  ready  for  injection  into  you.  The  eggs  ci 
Anopheles  are  laid  singly  in  water.  The  larvte  live  among 
surface  vegetation  in  fresh  water,  usually  where  sew^e  is 
absent  and  a  slight  current  prevents  stagnation.  Larvie 
have  been  reported  from  brackish  water  but  in  my  experi- 
ence those  found  near  salt  meadows  were  in  fresh-water 
pools.  They  have  a  short  breathii^  siphon  at  the  hind 
end  of  their  body  and  Soat  parallel  with  the  surface  of  the 
water.  Adults  hibernate  in  sheltered  places  such  as 
cellars  and  hollow  trees. 

Our  northern  species  are  haimless,  eicept 
*^"  that  the  females  bite;  in   fact,   they  bite 

harder   than   Anopheles  but  they  do  not  carry  malaria. 
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Yellow  fever  is  transmitted  by  caiopus,  a  tropical  and 
subtropical  species  of  a  subgenus,  or  separate  genus, 
Aedes.  This  mosquito  has  also  been  called  Sttgomyia 
Jasciata.  For  the  most  part,  the  species  of  Cidex  have 
unspotted  wii^s;  the  palpi  of  the  female  are  short,  the 
Jjeak  not  appearing  to  have  three  nearly  equal  prongs. 
The  adults  usually  hold  their  bodies  parallel  to  the  surface 
on  which  they  rest,  the  beak  being  at  an  angle.  The 
larval  breathing  siphon  is  long  and  the  larvae  hang  head- 
down  from  the  water's  surface  film.  The  eggs  of  Cviex, 
in  a  limited  sense,  such-  as  those  of  the  common,  rain- 
barrel  C.  pipiens,  are  laid  in  a  floating,  raft-like  mass. 
Those  of  what  are  now  called  Aidas,  such  as  the  common 
salt-marsh  mosquito  with  banded  legs,  A.  soUidians, 
may  be  laid  singly  or  in  little  masses  in  the  mud  of  low 
ground,  or  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  sinking  to  the 
bottom  and  usually  passing  the  winter  in  that  stage.  The 
eggs  of  A .  canadensis  commonly  hatch  in  woodland  pools 
before  the  weather  moderates, 

Wyeomyia  smilkii  breeds  in  the  leaves  of  pitcher  plants 
(Sarracenia).  "Larvs  may  be  found  at  all  times  of  the 
year,  the  winter  being  passed  in  that  stage,  sometimes 
active  in  mild  weather,  sometimes  frozen  solid"  (Smith). 
Even  the  female  does  not  bite. 

The  pupK  of  mosquitoes  are  humpbacked  wrigglers  or, 
rather,  "flappers,"  which  breathe  by  means  of  a  pair  of 
trumpet-shaped  siphons  on  their  back.  They  are  active 
throughout  pupal  life  but  do  not  usually  move  unless  dis- 
turbed. Tho  larvse  and  pupje  really  breathe  atmospheric 
air.  for  they  stick  their  breathing  siphons  just  out  of  the 
water.  Kerosene,  spread  on  the  water,  prevents  them 
from  getting  to  the  air,  hence  they  smother.  Purthennore, 
the  kerosene  may  corrode  their  tissues.  However,  the 
best  way  to  combat  mosquitoes  is  to  prevent  their  breed- 
ing. Put  fish  in  all  pools  which  cannot  readily  be  drtdned ; 
keep  the  edges  of  streams  and  ponds  sharp  so  that  fish 
can  collect  all  the  eggs,  larvK,  and  pupfe;  drain  swamps  and 
useless  pools;  bury  tin  cans  and  the  like;  and  fill  up  all  tree 
holes.  I  hope  this  will  never  be  completely  done  in  my 
lifetime.  I  would  rather  stand  a  fetv  mosquitoes  than 
have  all  my  collecting  places  for  aquatic  insects  spoiled. 


JHIDaES,  SAND-PUES>  BTC. 

Certain  genera  are  grouped  by  some  good  authorities  in  a 
-  separate  fanuly,  CoRETBRiDf.  The  wings  and  body  are 
covered  with  hairs  instead  of  scales.  The  adults  look 
like  mosquitoes,  but  probably  do  not  feed,  certainly  do  not 
bite;  the  larva  are  predatory,  often  cannibaUstic,  whereas 
mosquito  larvK  are  vegetarians;  and  the  larvae,  forthemost 
part,  do  not  breathe  atmospheric  air  but  get  their  ojc^en 
by  absorption  from  the  water.  These  young  Corethrida 
are  called  Phantom  LarvK  on  account  of  their  almost 
complete  transparency.  By  looking  carefully  one  may 
see  them  in  still,  shaded  pools,  keeping  a  horizontal 
position  a  little  below  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  eyes 
are  dark,  and  there  are  two  pairs  of  dark  spots,  one  pair  on 
the  thorax  and  one  near  the  end  of  the  abdomen.  These 
are  "air-sacs."  I  do  not  know  how  the  air  gets  in  there 
or  if  it  is  real  air.  The  pigment  in  the  lining  of  these  sacs 
may  have  something  to  do  with  it.  The  pupa  floats  in 
an  upright  position  and  doubtless  gets  atmospheric  air 
through  the  respiratory  trumpets  on  the  top  of  its  head. 

CHIKONOlltDA 

This  is  a  large  family  of  delicate,  often  minute,  flies, 
ctmimonly  known  as  Midges.  The  costal  vein  does  not 
go  further  than  the  tip  of  the  wing.  "The  larvse  are  soft- 
skinned,  worm-like,  often  blood-red  in  color  and  usually 
aquatic,  as  are  also  the  active  pupze,  though  some  live  in 
decomposing  vegetable  matter,  or  in  the  earth.  These 
midges  are  often  seen,  especially  in  the  early  spring  or  in 
the  autumn,  in  immense  swarms,  dancing  in  the  air,  and 
have  doubtless  in  many  cases  given  rise  to  exaggerated 
stories  of  mosquitoes.  .  .  .  While  at  rest  they  usually 
raise  their  fore  legs  in  the  air  and  keep  them  constantly 
vibrating"  (Williston).  Most  of  the  adults  are  harmless, 
but  Sand-flies,  Punkies,  and  No-see-ums,  bebnging  to  the' 
genus  Cidicoides,  make  life  miserable.  They  are  the 
smallest  blood-suckers,  some  of  them  being  only  .04  in. 
long.  Some-larvs  Uve  under  bark  and  fallen  leaves,  and 
in  sap  flowing  from  wounded  trees.  Chironomus  has 
many  ino&ensive  species;  the  larvs  are  common  in  tubes 
in  soft  mud. 
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Itonidids  (ob  Cecidou'tiida) 

The  layman  usually  knows  these  only  by  their  works. 
Many  of  them  are  gaXi  makers  {see  p.  457)  or  live  in  galls 
made  by  other  spedes;  some  breed  in  decajnng  wood  and 
bulbs,  others  under  bark  and  in  fungi,  while  still  others 
feed  on  plant  lice.  Unlike  most  Dipteia,  many  of  these 
pupee  are  enclosed  in  a  cocoon  formed  by  an  exudation 
from  the  larvae.  The  genus  Miasior  contains  species 
whose  larvEB  sonetiqies  develop  eggs  which  hatch,  without 
fertilization,  inside  their  "mothers,"  the  children  then 
devouring  their  parent. 

"Probably  no  other  insect  does  so  wide- 
"S^tot  spread  damf«e  as  the  Hessian  Fly,  attacking 

our  chief  staple,  wheat,  as  well  as  lye  and 
barley.  One-tenth  of  the  whole  crop,  valued  at  $50,000,- 
000  to  $70,000,000,  is  generally  conceded  to  be  destroyed 
by  this  pest  every  year.  In  certain  sections  the  loss  often 
amounts  to  from  30  to  50  per  cent.,  and  in  1900  was  esti- 
mated at  fully  Sioo,ooo,ooo"  (Sanderson).  It  {Plate 
LXV)  is  a  European  insect  which  was  first  noticed  on 
Long  Island  shortly  after  the  Hessian  troops  landed 
there.  The  adults  are  dark-colored  gnats,  about  .1  in, 
long.  The  larvffi  imbed  themselves  in  the  plant,  especially 
where  the  stem  is  covered  by  a  leaf,  absorb  the  sap,  and 
weaken  the  straw.     The  "flai-seed"  is  the  puparium. 

The  Wheat-midge,  Diptosis  irittd,  was  introduced  from 
Europe  a  few  years  after  the  Hessian  Fly.  Its'  larvw 
feed  on  the  developing  wheat-heads  and  pupate  in  imder- 
groun4  cocoons.  The  larvte  of  Dasyneura  Ugumiiticola 
feed  on  clover  seed.  The  Pear  Midge,  Contarinia  pyrimrra, 
is  another  immigrant  from  Europe;  it  causes  a  lumpy 
growth  in  the  fruit,  the  lame  working  chiefly  at  the  core. 

MvCETOFHILIDA 

The  larvs  of  these  minute  Fungus  Gnats  feed  on  fungus 
(including  cultivated  mushrooms)  and  decaying  vegetation, 
often  living  in  the  soil  of  potted  plants.  Many,  especially 
spedes  of  Sciara,  are  gregarious  and  travel  in  "anniea" 


SIMULIIDiC :  BLACK  FLIES. 

wlien  looking  for  better  food  or  when  about  to  pupate. 
The  larv39  often  spin  webs  and  some,  at  least,  pupate  in  a 
dense,  spun  cocoon.  Luminous  larvce  have  been  described 
but  their  light  was  probably  borrowed  frcan  the  fun^ 

BibionidjB 

The  name  March  Plies  is  misleading,  as  adults  rarely 
appear  that  early.  Some  are  common  about  fruit-tree 
blossoms.  The  larvje  feed  on  excrement,  decaying  roots, 
and  logs.  The  white-winged,  rather  long-legged,  clumsy 
fly  which  frequently  occtus  in  large  numbers  in  meadows 
and  is  sometimes  seen  on  windows  is  Bibio  albipennts 
(FlateLXV). 

Siuiii.im.B 

Those  who  know  the  Black  Flies  of  the  North  woods,  or 
the  Buffalo  Gnats  and  Turkey  Gnats  of  other  sections, 
know  some  adult  Simulids:  stout,  hump-backed,  short- 
le^ed  biting  pests  with  very  interesting  larvfe.  See 
Plate  LXIII.  The  larvs  are  black  and  sit,  in  colonies, 
on  their  tails  on  rocks,  sticks,  and  leaves  in  shallow,  swift- 
flowing  water.  They  cling  by  means  of  sucker-like  hind 
legs  and  they  also  have  a  front  pair,  which  they  use  when 
crawling.  Miall's  Aquatic  Insects  is  a  model  of  scientific 
accuracy  and  charming  diction.  He  says:  "If  seriously 
alarmed,  the  larva  lets  go,  and  immediately  disappears 
from  sight.  But  by  watching  the  place  attentively,  we 
shall  before  long  see  the  larva  working  its  way  back,  and  in 
a  minute  or  two  it  will  be  found  attached  to  the  very  same 
leaf  from  which  it  started,  or  to  some  other  leaf,  equally 
convenient,  which  it  happens  to  fall  in  with.  I  found  the 
difficulties  of  observation  in  fast-flowing  water  crowded 
with  leaves  very  great,  until  at  last  it  occurred  to  me  to  push 
a  white  plate  in  among  the  leaves.  Then  the  dark-coloured 
larvffi  became  perfectly  evident  on  the  white  ground, 
and  I  was  able  to  see  exactly  how  they  managed.  When 
disturbed  by  the  plate,  some  of  them  let  go,  and  drift  a 
few  inches  away.  They  are  not  very  easily  fr^htened, 
and  most  of  them  remain  holding  on  by  thdr  sucker. 
Those  which  quit  the  leaf  remain  stationary  in  the  torrent 
or  nearly  so,  and  on  dose  observation  a  thread,  or  perhaps 
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a  number  of  threads,  become  visible  on  the  white  ground. 
These  threads  are  in  general  stuck  all  over  with  small 
vegetable  particles,  like  fine  dust,  which  make  them  much 
more  apparent.  The  threads  extend  in  all  directions 
from  leaf  to  leaf,  and  the  larva  has  access  to  a  perfect 
labyrinth,  along  which  it  can  travel  to  a  fresh  place  by  help 
of  the  current  and  with  the  speed  of  lightning.  .  .  .  Al- 
though the  larva  commonly  sUdes  along  a  thread  previously 
made,  and  easily  seen  to  be  an  old  one  by  the  small  parti- 
cles which  cling  to  it,  it  can  upon  a  sudden  emergency 
spin  a  new  thread,  like  a  spider  or  a  Geometer  larva.  ,  ,  , 
When  the  time  for  pupation  comes,  special  provision 
has  to  be  made  for  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  tile 
whole  of  the  aquatic  life  of  the  Simulium  is  passed.  An 
inactive  and  exposed  pupa,  like  that  of  Chironomus, 
may  fare  well  enough  on  the  soft  muddy  bottom  of  a  slow 
stream,  but  such  a  pupa  would  be  swept  away  in  a  moment 
by  the  currents  in  which  Simulium  is  most  at  home. 
Before  pupation  the  Insect  constructs  for  itself  a  kind  o[ 
nest,  not  unlike  in  shape  to  the  nests  of  some  Swallows. 
■  This  nest  is  glued  fast  to  the  surface  of  a  water-weed. 
The  salivary  glands,  which  furnished  the  mooring-threads, 
supply  the  material  of  which  the  nest  is  composed.  Shel- 
tered within  this  smooth  and  tapering  cocoon,  whose 
pointed  tip  is  directed  up-stream,  while  the  open  mouth 
is  turned  down-stream,  the  pupa  rests  securdy  during 
the  time  of  its  transformation.  When  the  cocoon  is  first 
formed,  it  is  completely  closed,  but,  when  the  Insert  has 
cast  the  larval  sMn,  one  end  of  the  cocoon  is.knocked  off, 
and  the  pupa  now  thrusts  the  fore-part  of  its  body  into 
the  current  of  water.  The  respiratory  filaments,  which 
project  immediately  behind  the  future  head,  just  as  in 
Chironomus,  draw  a,  sufficient  supply  of  air  from  the 
well-aerated  water  around.  The  rings  of  the  abdomen 
are  furnished  with  a  number  of  projecting  hooks,  and  as 
the  interior  of  the  cocoon  is  felted  by  silken  threads,  the 
pupa  gets  a  firm  grip  of  its  cocoon.  If  it  is  forcibly  dis- 
lodged a  number  of  the  silken  threads  are  drawn  out  from 
the  felted  lining. 

"A  serious  difficulty  now  appears.    The  fiy  is  a  delicate 

and  minute  Insect,  with  gauzy  wings.    How  does  it  escape 
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frMH  the  rushing  water  into  the  air  above,  where  the 
remainder  of  its  life  has  to  be  passed?  .  .  .  During  the 
latter  part  of  the  pupal  stage,  which  lasts  about  a.  fortnight 
in  all,  the  pupal  skin  becomes  inflated  with  air,  which  is 
extracted  from  the  water,  and  passed  apparently  through 
the  spiracles  of  the  fly  into  the  space  immediately  within 
the  pupal  stdn.  The  pupal  skin  thus  becomes  distended 
with  air,  and  assumes  a  more  rounded  shape  in  consequence. 
At  length  it  splits  along  the  back,  in  the  way  usual  amoii£ 
Insects,  and  there  emerges  a  small  bubble  of  air,  which 
rises  quickly  to  the  surface  of  the  water  and  then  bursts. 
When  the  bubble  bursts,  out  comes  the  fly." 

The  larvte  have,  on  their  heads,  brushes  which  gather  up 
food  brought  to  them  by  the  stream.  This  New  Year's 
I  found  them  in  large  numbers  where  a  much-used  road 
crossed  a  small  brook;  the  automobilists  apparently  won- 
dered what  I  was  looking  for  in  that  cold  water,  but  passed 
on  in  ignorance  of  things  far  more  interesting  than  so- 
m'wy  miles  an  hour. 

Ble  ph  abocebida 

The  flat,  aquatic  lanrae  cUng  to  atones  in  swift  streams  by 
means  of  ventral  suckers,  one  to  each  of  the  six  sections 
of  the  body,  which  are  marked  off  by  sharp  constrictions. 
The  even  flatter,  heavily  chitinized,  shining  black  or  brown 
pupjc  are  fastened  by  three  pairs  of  pads. 

BRACHYCERA 

Having  omitted  several  small  families,  we  now  reach 
the  flies  with  thick,  few-segmented  antennte. 

Stbatiouyids 

Some  of  the  Soldier  Plies  are  gay  with  yellow  or  green 
and  black  cross-stripes  on  their  flat,  broad  abdomens;  the 
abdomen  is  so  wide  in  some  species  that  it  extends  on  each 
side  of  the  folded  wings.  The  longitudinal  vans  are 
crowded  toward  the  front  part  of  the  wings,  those  which 
1  the  hind  part  being  much  fainter.  There  are 
I  species,    their  larva:  having   various  habits. 


HORSE  FLIES  AND  RELATIVES. 

Aquatic  larvas  (such  as  tliose  of  Siratiomyia,  Plate  LXV, 
and  Odontomyia,  Plate  LXVI)  have  a  circlet  of  bristles 
on  their  tails  which  opens  out  flat  when  the  larva  is  at  the 
surface  taking  atmospheric  air  into  its  tracheal  system 
through  its  tail-spiracles,  but  which  folds  together  when  the 
larva  wishes  to  free  itself  from  the  surface  film.  Many,  or 
most,  of  these  aquatic  larvas  pupate  in  the  mud  at  the 
water's  edge.  Larvs  also  occur  in  cow  dung  [Myiochrysa), 
in  privies  {Hermetia),  under  stones,  in  tree  sap  (Ceosargus), 
in  decaying  wood  {Patkygaster),  in  moss,  in  catsup,  and  on 
vegetables,  such  as  potato  tubers  and  growing  lettuce. 
Some  are  camiyorous;  others  are  vegetarians.  Pupation 
occurs  in  the  larval  skin. 

Tabanids 

These  (Plates  LXV  and  LXVI)  are  surely  of  popular 
interest;  they  are  the  Horse  Flies,  Qreen-headed  Monsters, 
Gad  Flies,  Breew  Plies,  Ear  Flies  or  Deer  Flies.  Only  the 
females  bite;  the  males  content  themselves  with  sipping 
Eweets  from  flowers.  The  predaceous  larvas  live  in  water 
or  in  moist  earth,  apparently  hibernating  as  mature  larvse 
and  pupating,  &ee  from  the  larval  sldn,  the  following 
spring.  The  somewhat  flattened  larvce  have  a  circle  of 
fleshy  protuberances  aroimd  each  segment,  which  aid 
them  in  locranotion.  There  are  many  spedes,  about 
forty  of  Tabanus  and  thirty-five  of  Chrysops  having  been 
recorded,  for  example,  from  New  Jersey,  The  eyes  (rf  the 
males  touch  each  other  above:  those  of  the  females  are 
somewhat  separated;  but  those  of  both  sexes,  especially  of 
Chrysops,  are  beautifully  marked  with  brilliant  colors 
in  life.  These  colors  may  often  be  temporarily  restored 
in  dried  specimens  by  moistening  witK  water  or  glycerine. 

I,     Hind  tibis  with  spurs  at  the  tip a. 

Hind  tibis  without  spurs  at  tip ;  ocelU  absent. 3. 

3,  Thlld  joint  of  antenme  composed  of  5  superficially 
separated  rings,  the  first  of  which  is  much  longer  than  the 
following  ones;  ocelli  present.  Chrysops  is  the  common 
genus.  The  wings  very  often  have  broad,  black  crossbands. 
The  western  SUAiis  is  distinguished  from  it  by  having 
the  second  antennal  jcrint  only  half  as  long  as  the  first, 
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Third  j<^t  of  the  antenna  cconposed  of  8  rings,  the 

first  of  which  is  only  slightly  longer  than  the  following 
ones.  Goniops  (wings  dark  !□  front,  clear  behind ;  eyes  of 
female  acutely  angulated  above)  and  Pangtmia  (wings 
nearly  clear  or  else  unifonnly  darkened;  female's  eyes  not 
So''angiilated;  proboscis  often  very  long). 
3.  Third  joint  ot  antennae  with  4  rings;  front  of  female 
very  wide.    Wings   darkened   and  spotted  with  rii^s; 

wfien  at  rest,  held  in  a  roof-like  position Bamatopola' 

Third  joint  of  antennae  with  5  rings  and  with  a  distinct 
basal  angle  or  process  above  (the  southern  Diachiortu 
diSers  in  not  having  this  process);  front  of  female  not 
unusually  wide.  Hind  tibiae  without  long  hairs  (such  as 
the  western  SnowieUa  has) Tabanus. 

LsPTIDf 

"These  trim-appearing  flies  [see  Lepiis,  Plate  LXVII, 
and  Chrysopila,  Plate  LXVII  have  rather  Icoig  legs,  a 
cone-shaped  abdomen  tapering  towards  the  hind  end,  and 
sometimes  a  downward  projecting  proboscis,  which  with 
the  fonn  of  the  body  and  legs  has  suggested  the  name 
snipe-flies"  (Comstock).  They  are  usually  of  medium 
size  for  flies  and  are  frequently  found  resting  head-down 
on  grass  stems  and  tree  trunks.  _  The  squams  are  rudi- 
mentary; the  costal  vein  surrounds  the  wir^;  the  antenns 
vary  greatly  from  genus  to  genus  but  the  joints  beyond  the 
second  are  usually  more  or  less  fuse<i.  The  larva,  which 
live  in  decaying  wood,  under  bark,  in  the  burrows  of  wood- 
boring  insects,  in  moss,  and  even  in  water,  are  predaceout 
as  are  also  most  of  the  adults. 

CYRTID.B 

These  rarely  noticed,  small-headed  flies  have  curious 
habits.  You  may  find  Opsrbivs  plerodontinus  about  the 
webs  of  the  common  grass-spider,  Agdena  mrvis,  and  can 
recognize  it  by  the  tooth-like  projection  on  the  front 
marf^  of  the  wings.  Its  larva  live  in  the  spiders  and  its 
relatives  have  similar  habits.  The  tables  are  turned;  in 
this  case  the  fly  eats  the  spider, 
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BOHBYl^IIDA 


If  you  see  a  fuzzy  fly  hover  in  mid-air  and  suddenly 
dart  a  few  feet  away  to  hover  again,  you  may  feel  certain 
that  it  is  a  Bee  Fly.  That  name,  and  the  "real"  name  for 
the  family  is  just  as  bad,  has  always  confused  me,  as  it 
seemed  to  go  with  certain  more  bee-like  Asilids,  but  it 
does  not.  Plate  LXVI  shows  samples  of  Bombylius 
(larvae  Uve  in  the  nest  of  bees,  such  as  Andrena)  and 
Anthrax  (the  larvx  of  some  species  of  this  genus  are 
probably  parasites  of  Lepidoptera  but  those  of  others, 
especially  of  those  whose  adults  have  wing-markings,  are 
parasites  of  Lepidoptera's  parasites):  Plate  LXVII,  of 
Spogostytum,  Systropvs,  and  Exeprosopa,  The  Bombyliid 
face  is  not  hollowed  out  and  the  eyes,  especially  of  the 
males,  almost  or  quite  touch  above;  the  proboscis  has 
broad  tips  and  is  sometimes  very  long  and  slender;  the 
wings  often  have  dark  markings.  The  beak  is  chiefly 
used  to  sip  nectar.  The  larvee  feed  upon  the  ^gs  or  young 
stages  of  grasshoppers,  beetles  (e.  g.  Cicindda),  Lepidop- 
tera, bees,  and  wasps. 

SCENOPINIOA 

We  have  only  one  genus,  Scenopinus,  of  the  Window 
Flies  and,  of  this,  only  fenestraiis  (Plate  LXVII)  is  common. 
It  is  bluish,  with  reddish-yellow  legs;  the  head  is  placed 
so  low  that  the  thorax  seems  quite  convex.  It  is  on  our 
windows  because  its  worm-like  larvae  are  under  our  carpets, 
eating  "moths."  Each  of  the  larva's  abdominal  segments, 
except  the  last,  is  constricted,  so  that  it  appears  to  have 
nineteen  segments. 

Thbrevida 

The  Stiletto  Flies  are  Uke  delicate,  long-leKed  Asilida 
but  the  front  of  the  head  is  not  hollowed  out  between  the 
eyes;  it  may  even  be  ccmvex  and  the  eyes  of  the  males  may 
join  on  top.  Thdr  habits  are  those  of  the  Asilid*.  PsUo- 
cepkaia  (Plate  LXVII)  is  a  common  genus. 
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^  Mydaidx 

This  is  a  small  family  of  large  fiies  which  resemble  the 
thin-bodied  Asilidie  and  have  similar  habits  but  whose 
probosces  have  fleshy  lips  at  their  tips.  Only  one  genus, 
Mydas  {PUte  LXVII).  occurs  in  the  Northeast. 

Asn-TDJB 

In  Plate  LXVII,  Lepiogaster,  Dasyllis,  Erax,  and  Asiltu 
of  the  large  family  of  Robber  Flies  are  illustrated,  the  two 
last-named  being  the  more  typical.    Some  species  are  two 
inches  long;  they  are  frequently  seen  swooping  upon  insect 
victims  in  mid-air  or  snatching  them  off  of  leaves  and 
carrying  them  away  to  a  convenient  spot  where  the  sucldnE 
of  vital  fluids  may  be  quietly  completed.     The  hairier  and 
stouter   type   is   just   as   predaceous   and   possibly   their    r>\ 
resemblince  to  peaceful  bumble-bees  helps  them  to  get    ■'~^ 
close  to  their  prey,  although  this  mimicking  may  be  a    ftis 
protection  against  other  predaceous  animals  which  fear     ?" 
the  bees'  sting,  or  again  it  may  just  "happen  so."     The     5, 
eyes  bulge  out  so  that  the  head  seems  to  be  hollowed     f 
between  them;  the  proboscis  is  stout,  rather  than  long;  the     3 
legs  are  strong  and  bristly.    The  larvie,  also,  are  pre- 
daceous, feeding  upon  other  larva  in  rotting  wood,  under 
bark,  fallen  leaves,  or  in  loose  soil. 

DOLICBOPODIDA 

A  technical  point  which  distinguishes  this  family  is  that 
the  discal  and  second  basal  cells  are  united,  there  being  no 
separating  cross-vein.  They  are  usually  less  than  ,3  in, 
long;  have  slender,  tapering,  usually  metallic  green  abdo- 
,  mens,  and  the  tarsal  part  of  the  long  legs  are  often  rela- 
tively quite  long  (See  Psilopodinus,  Plate  LXVI).  Prof. 
Aldrich  sa5^:  "This  family  perhaps  surpasses  any  other 
natural  group  of  animals  in  the  variety  of  secondary  sexual 
characters  possessed  by  the  males.  These  are  ornaments, 
and  are, paraded  before  the  females,  as  are  similar  oma- 
mcaits  in  the  peacock  and  turkey-cock.  They  may  occur 
in  the  tarsi,  tibis,  femora,  wing-apex,  face,  third  joint  o( 
antenna,  arista,  palpi,  'and  still  other  places.  .  .  .  The 
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larvae  are  almost  wholly  unknown  in  the  United  States; 
several  species  have  been  worked  out  in  Europe.  They 
are  found  in  moist  earth  rich  in  decaying  vegetation,  upon 
which  they  feed;  Dr.  A.  D.  Hopkins  has  found  larvse  of 
Mtdtterus  in  burrows  of  Scolytidas  and  thinks  them  pre- 
daceousi  ...  In  adult  life  all  are  predaceous,  capturii^ 
chiefly  the  minuter  soft-bodied  flies,  which  they  enclose 
within  their  soft  labella  [lips],  after  the  manner  of  Sea- 
topkaga,  wMle  extracting  the  juices,"  The  most  common 
place  for  adults  is  on  shaded  foliage  but  the  sun  is  by  no 
means  avoided.  Wet  earth  at  the  edge  of  water  is  also 
favored,  while  Hydropkoitis  and  Hercoslomus  stand  on  the 
surface  of  water.  Thinopkilus  is  partial  to  sea  beaches. 
Neurigana  and  Medetcrus  frequent  the  baric  of  trees,  and 
Tachytreckus  old  logs. 

EUPIDIDS 

A  question  which  one  always  expects,  when  out  waUdog 
with  non-entomologists,  is  "What  are  feose  little  things 
dancing  in  the  air?  "  The  only  way  to  answer  (truthfully) 
is  to  catch  some  and  find  out,  for  they  may  be  Homoptera, 
Coleoptera,  Hymenoptera,  Diptera,  or  even  come  other 
order.  If  Diptera,  they  may  belong  to  any  of  a  number  of 
families;  the  Chironomids  are  great  dancers  (Williston 
told  of  such  an  immense  ball  that  their  wings  produced  a 
"noise  like  that  of  a  distant  waterfall,  and  audible  for  a 
considerable  distance"),  but  the  Empidid«  are  called  the 
Dance  Flies.  "The  males  of  certain  species  of  Empis 
and  HUara  have  the  odd  habit  of  blowing  out  bubbles  of  a 
whitish  viscid  substance  which  they  carry  about  with  them 
in  the  air.  It  is  believed  that  these  toy  balloons  are 
attractive  to  the  females"  (Kellogg). 

The  species  vary  in  size  from  .03  to  more  than  .5  in. 
ia  length.  I  do  not  know  of  any  good  "catch  characters" 
by  which  to  recognize  members  of  this  family.  They  and 
the  Dolichopodids  have  the  wings  noticeably  rounded  at 
the  tip  and  the  second  longitudinal  vein  ends  considerably 
before  the  tip  of  the  wing;  the  eyes  of -the  males  often 
meet;  the  first  and  second  segments  of  the  three-jointed 
antenna  are  sometimes  so  small  that  they  look  Uke  a  single 
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s^^entj  the  head  is  more  or  less  spherical  and  looeely 
iasteaed.  The  body  is  heavier  than  that  of  a.  ChironoQud 
and  almost  never  metallic  like  the  Dolichopodids;  and  the 
legs,  espedally  the  first  pair,  are  often  curiously  modified. 
The  adults  are  predaceous,  as  are  probably  also  the  larvs, 
which  live  in  decaying  vegetable  matter  and  in  running 


These  minute  flies  would  probably  not  be  noticed  unless 
you  were  looking  for  them,  although  they  are  sometimes 
to  be  found  on  windows.  The  life  histories  are  varied, 
but  those  of  the  dwellers  in  ant-nests  are  probably  th« 
most  interesting.  ApocephtUus  larvx  live  inside  the  head 
of  an  adult  ant;  the  larvx  of  Metopina  packycondyla  curl 
themselves  around  the  neck  of  ant  krvse  and  share  the 
food  which  the  ants  bring  to  their  larvie. 


We  now  start  the  division  CYCLORRAPHA  (see  p.230) ; 
the  last  of  the  three  joints  of  the  antenna  is  not  ringed  or 
complex  and  always  bears  an  arista;  the  third  loi^itudinal 
wing-vein  is  never  branched,  and  there  are  never  more 
than  three  complete  posterior  cells. 

SvitPBIDA 

This  family  is  one  of  the  richest  in  species  li  all  Diptera. 
A  characteristic  of  the  Syrphids  is  B  "false  vein"  in  the 
wing  betwQen,  and  more  or  less  parallel  to,  the  third 
and  fourth  longitudinal  vrins.  The  adults  are  so  frequently 
seen  feeding  on  nectar  and  pollen  that  they  are  called 
Flower  Flies.  Some  are  almost  bare  and  resemble  wasps 
in  appearance  and  manner  of  flying;  others  are  hairy  and 
resemble  bees,  even  in  the  droning  or  buzzing  noise  they 
make;  but  all  are  quite  harmless. 

For  the  Northeast,  at  least,  the  following  key  will  serve 
to  identify  most  of  the  common  genera,  if  carefully  used. 
I,  Antemue  with  a  terminal  style.  First  two  antennal 
joints  elongated;  wasp-like:  Ceria.  These  joints  shortr 
Pdecocera  (about  .4  in.  long;  eyes  bare  )  and  Callicera 
(larger;  eyes  pilose). 
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Anteniue  with  a  dorsal  aiista 2. 

2.  Hufinal  c^  of  the  wings  open 3. 

Har^nal  cell  of  the  wings  closed  or  petiolate ao. 

3.  Anterior  cross-vein  of  the  wings  distinctly  before  the 
middle  of  the  discal  cell,  almost  always  peipendicular 4. 

Anterior  cross-vein  of  the  wings  near,  or  beyond,  the 
middle  of  the  discal  cell,  usually  oblique 15. 

4.  AntennteloDger  than  the  head 5. 

Antwuue  not  longer  than  the  head 8. 

5.  Side-mai^na  of  the  thorai  yellow,  Chrysotoxum; 
pubescens  (.5  in.  long)  frequents  low  foliage  and  bases 
of  trees. 

Side-marguuiof  thorax  not  yellow 6. 

6.  Face  with  a,  projecting  tubercle  and  wholly  or  partly 
yellow.      Paragus;  generally    fly    low    in    moist,    shady 

Har^  of  mouth  projecting  and  face  wholly  black. 
Ckrysogaster;  frequent  on  spring  flowers. 

Face  without  a  projecting  tuberde  and  mouth-margin 
not    projecting 7. 

7.  Scutellum  flattened,  often  with  spines  or  tubercles 
on  its  border;  a  vein  stump  from  the  third  longitudinal 
vein  in  the  first  posterior  cell.  Mixogasler  {abdomen 
much  narrowed  at  base)  and  Micradon  (abdominal  base 
not  narrowed).     The  slug-like  larvas  of  MicrodcH  live  in 

Scutellum  without  spines;  no  such  vein-stump; 
less  than  .5  in.  long.  Pipiza;  often  hover  in  front  of 
flowers  with  exposed  nectar,  such  as  buttercup.  The 
larvie  of  radicum  feed  on  root-lice. 

8.  Ground-color  of  the  face  black.  Both  Chalcomyia 
{scutellum  large,  nearly  square)  and  MyioUpla  (scutellum 
not  unusually  large,  broadest  at  its  base)  have  the  hind 

•  femora  distinctly  thickened.  Several  genera  have  the 
femora  but  little  or  not  at  all  thickened ;  of  these  the  foUow- 
ii^  have  a  tubercle  on  the  face  but  the  margin  of  the 

mouth  does  not  project .g. 

Ground-color  of  the  face  yellowish 10. 

9.  Facial  orbits  separated  by  a  slender  parallel  groove; 
metallic  green  or  black  flies.  ChUosia;  commonly  found, 
covered  with  pollen,  on  spring  flowers. 
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Face  without  orbital  grooves;  black,  with  more  or 
less  metallic  green  or  blue  and  with  yellowish,  reddish 
or  metallic  cross-bands  on  abdomen.  Wings  not  longer 
than  tlie  abdomen;  Fyrophcma.  Wings  longer  than  the 
abdomen:  Pfaiycijnw  (Plate  LXVIII;  front  legs  of  males 
with  tarsi  and  end  of  tibia  dilated)  and  Melanosloma 
(these  joints  slender  in  both  sexes).     Coinmon  at  flowers, 

10.  Abdomen  much  narrowed  toward  the  base,  distinctly 
club-shaped  or  spatulate  in  outline.  Hind  femora  slender; 
Batcha;  frequently  hover  near  flowers  and  tips  of  branches, 
especially  of  pine.  Hind  femora  thickened;  Sphegina 
(third  joint  of  antennse  rounded)  and  Neoascia  (this  joint 
not  rounded). 

Abdomen  oval  or  slender,  not  club-shaped  or  spatu- 
late  II. 

11,  Sid«-mMgiii8  of  thorax  yellow i3. 

Side-nuu^ins     of     thorax     not    yellow.     Abdomen 

without  several  definite  yellow  cross-bands:  several  not 
very  common  genera,  including  Ltucozona  (thickly  pilose; 
a  broad  yellow  band  at  base  of  black  abdomen).  Abdo- 
men with  several  definite,  yellow  cross-bands 13. 

la.  A  median,  ashy  line  on  thorax.  Mesopamma  (Plate 
LXVIII),  The  larvas  feed  on  aphids,  although  those  of 
poUta  are  said  to  feed  on  corn-pollen. 

No  median  ashy  line  on  thorax.  Sphterophoria 
(Plate  LXVIII;  face  projecting  below)  and  Xanthoeramma 
(face  receding). 

13.  Hind  femora  much  thickened.    Syritta. 

Hind  femora  slender.  Third  longitudinal  vein  with  a 
distinct  bend  into  the  first  posterior  cell:  Didca.  This 
vein  straight  orooly  gently  curved ■. .  .14. 

14.  Harg^  of  mouth  produced  into  a  long  snout. .  .Rhin- 

Uargiii    of    mouth    not    produced.    Syrphia    (see 

15.  Arista  plumose... 16. 

Arista  bare  or  merely  pubescent 17. 

i6.  AnteniuB  elongate,  the  third  joint  more  than  twice 
as  long  as  wide.     VoluceUa  (see  below). 

Antemue  short,  the  third  joint  not  so  proportionatdy 
long.    Sericomyia.  ,  ■         1 
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17.  Third  loagitudinal  veit)  deeply  curved  into  the  fiist 
posterior  cell.  Several  genera;  of  which  Helopkiius  has 
thickened  hind  femora,  the  face  is  not  protuberant,  and  the 
third  antenna]  joint  is  oval.  It  has  been  reared  from 
brackish  water  as  well  as  from  carcasses. 

Third  longitudinal  vein  only  gently  curved i6. 

18.  Thonu  with  distinct  yellow  markings  other  than 
on  the  shoulder  protuberances.    Wasp-like  flies  of  large 

Hot  so.    Numerous  genera,  some  not  rare. 

19.  Bind  femora  with  a  conical,  tooth-like  protuberance 
bdow,  near  the  outer  end;  sixth  longitudinal  vein  directed 
obUquely  outnard  beyond  the  anal  cell.     Spiiomyia, 

Sot  so.  Antennffi  inserted  low  down,  near  middle 
o^  head's  profile;  face  not  longer  than  the  front:  Ttm- 
nosloma  (Plate  LXVIII).  Antennae  inserted  on  a  conical 
process;  face  much  produced  downward:  Sphecomyia. 
ao.  Third  longitudinal  vein  deeply  bent  into  the  first 
posterior  cell.  Hind  femora  with  a  sharp,  tooth-hke 
projection  below,  near  outer  end;  Milesia  (Plate  LXVI). 
Hind  femora  without  such  tooth,  although  sometimes 
thickened:  Eristalis  (see  below). 

Third   longitudinal    vein    not    deeply    bent;    third 
antennal   joint  elongate;  arista  feathery.     Volucella  (see 

V.  tvecia  (Plate  LXVI)  difiere  from  its 
VoiDcsiii  congeners   by    being   furry,     V.    obeso   is 

brilliant  shining  green;  the  wings  are  spotted  at  the  end  of 
the  auxiliary  vein  and  on  the  cross-veins;  lives  in  and 
near  the  Tropics.  V./aJciafci  is  black  with  yellow  markings 
on  the  thorax  and  three  rather  broad  yellow  bands  on  the 
abdomen;  the  wings  have  indistinct  dark  bands.  Some 
say  that  the  larv^  of  VoluceUa  feed  on  the  larva  of  bumble- 
bees and  wasps  but  probably  they  are  merely  scavengers 
in  the  nests  of  these  Hymenoptera. 

About  the  middle  of  the  18th  Century 

EriitaiiB  R&tumur,  known  also  for  his  thermometer, 

wrote  voluminously,  and  exceedingly  well, 

on  life  histories  of  insects.    It  was  he  who  called  the  larva 
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of  tenax  the  Rat-tailed  Maggot,  &  name  which  has  stuck. 
This  creature  is  extremely  interesting  but  one  must  be 
interested  in  order  to  enjoy  it,  for  it  usually  Uves  in  foul 
water,  such  a,s  privy  vaults  and  the  fluid  in  decaying  car- 
casses. The  yellow  and  black  adults.  Drone  FUes,  resemble 
honey  bees,  and  it  was  this  which  led  Ovid,  Virgil,  and 
other  ancient  writers  to  tell  about  bees  originating  from 
dead  animals.  Plate  LXVIII  shows  both  adult  and  larva; 
the  larva's  tail  lengthens  and  shortens  like  a  telescope  so 
that  the  tip  may  reach  the  surface  of  the  water  and  the 
larva  breathe  atmospheric  air  through  it  while  feeding 
on  decaying  matter  tmder  water.  Pupation  occurs  out 
of  the  water  in  the  larval  skin.  This  was  originally  an 
Old  World  species  but  it  is  now  almost  cosmopolitan. 
O^er  species  tA  the  genus  have  similar  habits. 

These  (Plate  LXVI)  and  the  other  aphid- 
STiphDa  eating  Syrphidie  should  be  classed  among 

our  friends.  I  have  seen  ants  stop  milking  their  aphid 
cows  to  threaten  a  female  Syrphus,  and  the  ants  even 
rsTn  from  the  upper  to  the  under  side  of  the  leaf  and  back 
agmit  to  keep  her  in  sight  but  always  she  succeeded  finally 
in  depositing  a  minute  egg  in  the  midst  of  the  herd.  I  do 
not  believe  the  ants  reasoned  that  here  was  an  enemy  of 
their  friends;  liey  were  merely  naturally  pi^nacious  to- 
ward any  intruder  and,  at  any  rate,  they  never  noticed  the 
eggs,  which  doubtless  hatched,  in  the  course  of  time,  into 
flat,  transversely  wrinkled,  green  larvae,  pointed  in  front 
and  eyeless,  but  able  to  search  out  the  sedentary  aphids 
and  to  suck  their  juices. 


C0NOPID.S 

Pkysouphaia  saiiUaria  (Plate  LXVIII)  gives  a  fair  idea 
of  the  family;  sorae  are  even  more  wasp-like,  some  less;  all 
are  "thick-headed."  They  feed  on  nectar  and  poilen 
but  the  female,  from  time  to  time,  leaves  this  sweet  pas- 
time to  lay  an  egg  on  some  bumble-bee,  wasp,  or  grass- 
hopper. The  larval  and  pupal  periods  are  passed  in  the 
abdom<tn  of  the  host. 

IT  aw 
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The  families  of  CALYPTERATE  Diptera  are  very 
difficult,  even  for  specialists,  but,  on  account  of  the  im- 
portance of  some  of  the  Muscidffi,  an  effort  must  be  made 
to  enable  intelligent  non- specialists  to  recognize  a  few  of 
the  species.  Difierii^  from  ACALYPTEILE  (see  p.  274), 
these  flies  have  well  developed  squamK;  the  auudliary 
von  is  always  distinct  throughout;  the  first  longitudinal 
vein  is  never  very  short;  the  eyes  of  the  males  frequently 
touch;  the  thorax  has  a  complete  transverse  suture;  and 
the  flies  are  never  very  small. 

The  technical  terras,  about  to  be  used,  are  explained  on 
p.  230  and  Plate  LXIX,  except  "hypopleura,"  the  space  on 
the  side  of  the  thorax  above  the  hind  coxa;,  and  "bucca," 
the  cheeks,  below  the  eyes.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  the  keys  will  work  only  with  the  flies  for  which  they 
are  intended;  if  you  apply  them  to  some  other  creature, 
you  will  get  weird  results. 

Since  it  is  the  Muscidse  which  are  of  principal  interest, 
it  should  be  noted,  when  at  5,  that  Luciiia  sylvarum  has  a 
pair  of  bristles  on  the  posterior  margin  of  the  second 
abdominal  segment  but  its  legs  are  not  noticeably  long; 
when  at  6,  the  Muscid  genus,  Muscina,  may  give  trouble 
as  the  narrowing  of  the  posterior  cell  is  not  very  pro- 
nounced. 

I.    Houth-Ktpening    small;    mouth-parts    small    or  ves- 
tigial  CEsTRIDiB   (p.    259), 

Mouth-Opening      normal;      mouth-parts      not     ves- 

3.     Hypopleune  with  a  tuft  of  bristles 3. 

No  tuft  of  bristles  on  the  hypopleurae 6. 

3.  Anteonal  bristle  (arista)   bare  or  only  slightly  pu- 
bescent  Tachikida   (p.  260). 

Arista  plumose  or  very  distinctly  pubescent 4. 

4.  Arista  bare  on  the  distal  (outer)  half. . Sarcophagdxa 
(p.  262). 

ArisU  plumose  or  distinctly  pubescent  to  tip... . 5. 

5.  Back  of  abdomen  usually  bristly  on  the  anterior 
part;  legs  usually  long Dexud^e  (p.  260). 

No  bristles  on  front  part  of  back  of  abdomen;  l^s  not 

noticeably  elongated Some  MusciDiG  (p.  a66). 
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6.    First  posterior  cell  narrowed  in  the  margm  or  dosed; 

arista,  plumose  to  the  tip Some  Muscid^  (p.  266). 

First  posterior  cell  very  slightly  or  not  at  all  narrowed; 

arista  may  be  plumose,  pubescent,  or  bare 

AKtBOuvtDJE  {p.  263). 

(ESTRID* 

These  are  the  Gad  FUes,  Bot  Fhes,  or  Breeze  Flies. 
The  adults  are  moderate  or  large  in  size;  the  eyes  are 
rather  small  and  the  lower  part  of  the  head  is  relatively 
large. 

'■  One  of  the  most  interesting  and  injurious 
GutTD^WlDi  is  the  Horse  Bot  Fly,  Gaslropkilus  equi. 
The  female  horse  bot  fly  lays  from  400  to  500  eggs,  all  of 
which  may  be  placed,  under  favorable  circumstances, 
upon  one  horse.  These  eggs  are  fastened  to  the  hairs, 
generally  of  the  fore  legs,  shoulders,  or  chest,  A  horse 
instinctively  fears  this  pest,  and  it  will  be  seen,  if  in  the 
pasture,  to  start  and  strike  with  the  fore  feet,  althoi^h 
the  cause  of  its  nervousness  is  not  visible.  The  adult 
.  fly  is  brownish,  more  or  less  hairy,  looking  a  little  like  a 
small  honey  bee.  It  is  most  skillful  in  depositing  its 
yellowish  eggs,  'nits'  we  sometimes  call  them,  on  the 
animal's  hairs.  The  moisture  and  friction  which  these 
receive  from  the  animal  licking  its  hair  cause  them  to 
hatch,  and  further  licking,  occasioned  possibly  by  the 
irritation  caused  the  skin  by  the  presence  of  the  tiny 
larvje,  carries  the  maggot  into  the  mouth,  whence  it  finds 
its  way  into  the  horse's  stomach,  and  there  completes  its 
larval  life,  attached  to  the  lining  of  the  stomach,  and 
sometimes  so  abundant  as  to  completely  cover  a  portion 
of  it.  .  ,  .  The  bots  live  in  the  stomach  or  intestine 
eight  or  ten  months,  moulting  twice  during  that  period, 
and  naturally,  when  numerous,  sapping  the  vitality  of  the 
horse.  They  also  cause  great  irritation  by  attaching 
themselves  to  the  lining  of  the  small  intestine  and  rectum. 
In  the  spring  these  bots  lose  their  hold  and  pass  out  with 
droppings,  working  their  way  into  the  swl  an  inch  or  two, 
or  into  some  protected  locality;  each  'bot'  ot  larva 
changes  to  a  pupa,  lying  within  a  pupal  case,  from  which 
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the  aduU  fly  emerges  after  about  thirty  days"  (Wash- 
bum).  A  number  of  other  species  of  this  genus  live  in 
the  stomach  of  horses  and  asses. 


also  have  their  eggs  swallowed,  and  the  young  larv£e  may 
be  found  in  the  mouth  and  cesophagus.  But  from  here 
they  burrow  out  into  the  body-tissuea  of  the  host,  finally 
coming  to  rest  underneath  the  skin  along  the  back.  When 
the  larva  or  grub  is  full-grown  it  gnaws  through  the  skin, 
drops  to  the  ground,  pupates,  and  in  from  three  to  six 
weeks  changes  to  the  adult  fly.  The  hides  of  cattle 
attacked  by  these  ffies  are  rendered  nearly  valueless 
by  the  holes,  and  are  known  as  'grubby'  hides.  Osbom 
estimates  that  these  warble-flies,  of  which  we  have  two 
species,  Hypoderma  bovis  and  H,  lineata,  cause  a  loss  of 
$50,000,000  annually  in  this  country"  (Keiio^). 

,  CEstnts  ovis  is  the  sheep-bot.  Its  larva  live  in  the 
nasal  and  other  head  passages  of  sheep,  causing  the  disease 
known  as  staggers,  grub- ia-ther head,  or  false  gid.  The 
larvae  found  in  the  throats  of  deer  are  those  of  Cephenomyia 
abdominaiis.  Our  largest  species  in  the  East,  and  prob- 
ably our  heaviest  Dipteron,  is  Cuterebra  bvcctUa  (Hate 
LXVIII),  whose  larvjB  are  found  under  the  skin  of  Ribbits, 

"la  habits  and  life  histories,  the  Deididae  closely  re- 
semble the  Tachinidfe,  and  the  distinction  between  the 
two  families  is  very  difficult  to  make,  if  it  is  not  actually 
evanescent"  (WiUiston). 

Tachinida 

This  is  a  family  concerning  which,  from  the  human  view- 
point, nothing  but  good  can  be  seen;  but  the  taxonomy  is 
difiicult  and  the  difficulties  are  being  greatly  increased  by 
certain  workers  who  found  not  only  new  species  but  even 
genera  on  intangible  differences.  Amateur  Lepidopterists 
often  raise  Tachimds  instead  of  Lepidopteia  when  they 
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work  with  caterpillars  which  were  hatched  afield.  Plate 
LXVIII  shows  LaireUlimyia  bifasciata  and  Epalpus  sig- 
niferus;  the  former  is  parasitic  on  various  CeratocampidiE. 
TrUhopoda  ptnnipes  on  the  same  plate  has  be^n  bred  from 
the  squash-bug,  Attasa.  Bombyliomyia  abrupta  (Plate 
LXVI)  is  often  seen  at  the  edge  of  woods  and  in  clearings. 
Williston  says:  "The  habits  of  the  mature  fly  are 
similar  for  nearly  all  the  members  of  the  group.  They  will 
be  found  on  vegetation,  on  leaves  or  flowers,  in  such  places 
as  are  frequented  by  the  hosts  which  they  parasitize. 
Not  a  tew  will  be  caught  with  the  beating  net.  .  .  .  The 
larvs  of  this  group  are  all  parasitic  in  habit  so  far  as 
known,  and  the  parasitism  is  probably  confined  to  the 
early  stages  of  other  insects;  and  the  individual  fly  is  not 
very  particular  in  the  choice  of  larvs  which  she  parasitizes. 
.Their  usefulness  in  keeping  injurious  insects  in  check  is 
immeasurable.  By  far  the  largest  number  of  species  are 
parasitic  upon  Lepidoptera,  of  which  not  less  than  four 
hundred  have  been  recorded  [many  more  now].  About 
seventy  species  are  known  to  be  parasitic  upon  Hymen- 
optera,  less  than  forty  upon  Coleoptera,  a  score  upon 
Orthoptera,  five  upon  Hemiptera,  and  as  many  upon 
Other  Diptera." 

Sarcophacida 

These  are  popularly  called  Flesh  Flies.  The  family 
may  be  fairly  well  recognized  by  the  key  given  on  p.  258, 
To  be  perfectly  frank,  I  dislike  writii^  about  undean 
things  and  will  use  a  short  service  with  this  family;  be- 
sides it  is  a  very  difficult  group,  taiooomically.  The 
Thomas  Say  Foundation,  care  of  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  has  just  published  a  monograph 
of  the  family  by  J.  M.  Aldrich.  It  is  claimed  that  20,000 
.eggshavebeenfoundin  the  ovaries  of  a  single  Sarcophagid, 
The  principal  genus  is  Sarcophaga  (see  Plate  LXX). 
Although  most  of  the  Sarcophagid^e  justify  their  scientific 
name  and  its  EngUsh  equivalent,  the  larvje  of  others 
teed  on  dung  and  rotting  vegetable  material:  Some 
larvas  are  found  under  the  skin  of  turtles,  others  in  the 
stomachs  of  tr(^;  while  still  others  are  parasitic  in  snajis 
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and  insects.  Nasal  myiasis  in  man  is  due  to  species  of 
this  genus.  The  eggs  frequently  hatch  in  the  female's 
body,  so  that  she  lays  living  Iarv«. 

ANTBOUVIDiB 

This  is  a  large  family  of  inconspicuously  colored,  small 
to  moderately  large  flies.  The  squamie  are  usually  of 
considerable  size.  The  larv^  have  four  rows  of  thread- 
like prqpesses  on  the  segments.  The  common  Radish- 
worm  is  the  larva  of  Anthomyia  radicum.  The  larva  of 
Phorbia  fusciceps  is  a  general  feeder  in  roots  of  cabbage, 
radish,  onions,  seed  com,  and  the  like.  It  is  an  importa- 
tion from  Europe,  first  noted  in  this  country  in  1856. 
The  common  Cabbage-maggot  is  the  larva  of  Phorbia 
brassiae,  which  also  attacks  cauliflower  and  radishes. 
Just  as  the  plants  are  commencing  to  make  a  good  growth, 
they  suddenly  wilt  and  die  although  not  cut  off  as  by  a 
Noctuid  larva.  Old  cabbage  stumps  should  not  be  allowed 
to  stay  in  the  garden,  as  they  harbor  late-generation 
larvBS  and  overwintering  pupse.  A  troublesome  pest  in 
onion  bulbs  is  the  Imported  Onion- maggot  (Phorbia 
cepttarum),  although  the  native  Phorbia  ceparitm  dqes 
some  damage  (Chalopsis  anea  of  the  Ortalids  is  another 
onion  ma^ot).  The  larvie  of  Phorbia  rubivora  girdle 
the  inner  bark  of  the  tips  of  young  raspberry  and  black- 
berry shoots.  The  larvte  of  Pegomyia  vicina  make  tortu- 
ous mines  and  large  blotches  in  the  leaves  of  beet  and 
spinach.  Pupation  takes  place  in  loose  soil  or  under  fallen 
leaves.  Chittenden  notes  that  "in  many  cases  infestation 
can  be  traced  directly  to  the  insect  having  bred  in  lagibs- 
qiiarters  and  similar  weeds."  Ophyra  leucastoma  breeds  in 
excrement. 

Especially  in  May  and  June  this,  at 
^T^°|^  first  sight,  small  edition  of  Musca  domeslica 
is  sometimes  abundant  in  houses.  Those 
who  do  not  know  that  insects  do  not  grow  after  getting 
functional  wings  believe  them  to  be  the  young  of  the  larger 
and  more  common  insect.  However,  all  the  veins  run 
without  shaip  bends  to  the  margins  of  the  wings.  The 
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early  spring  adults  have  probably  been  hibernating  in 
the  house.  The  larvee  of  the  Lesser  House-fly  live  in 
waste  vegetable  matter,  in  the  manure  of  different  animals, 
and  especially  in  human  excrement.  They  have  also 
been  found  in  yellow-jacket  { Vespa)  nests  where  they  were 
probably  cleaning  up  the  debris. 

Insect  pests,  as  well  as  diseases,  were  formerly  taken 
very  much  as  matters  of  course.  Indeed,  some  people 
went  further  and  gave  reasons  why  they  should  be  con- 
sidered blessings  exceedingly  well  disguised.  We  have 
long  since  started  to  fight  all  diseases  by  all  the  means 
we  can  command  and  when  this  fight  leads  us  to  certain 
insects  which  are  the  transmitters  of  these  diseases,  it  is 
only  logical  that  we  should  combat  those  particular  insects 
as  well.  Although  this  little  book  mentions  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  insects  which  injure  our  persons  and  pocket- 
books,  such  represent  a  very  small  proportion  of  all  insects; 
they  have  been  given  space  because  they  are  common  and 
asked  about.  The  best  that  can  be  said  of  common  house- 
flies  is  that  they  are  scavengers;  but  they  are  scavengers 
which  come  from  their  dirty  surroundings  to  our  tables 
without  disinfecting  themselves.  Furthermore,  however 
useful  they  may  have  been  in  the  past,  we  are  now  able  to 
attend  to  cleaning  up  the  civilized  portions  of  the  world 
in  a  more  cleanly  way  than  by  employing  creatures  which 
insist  upon  tracking  the  disease-laden  dirt  over  our  food 
and  our  persons. 

According  to  Dr.  L.  O.  Howard,  22,808  out  of  23,087 
flies  actually  captured  on  fly-paper  in  dining-rooms  were 
Muica  domestica.  The  remaining  three  hundred,  or  so, 
consisted  of  a  number  of  different  species.  I  have  ar- 
ranged a  chart  (see  p.  265)  which  shows  that  the 
Common  House-fly,  the  Disease-carrying  Fly,  is  the  only 
species  which  is  very  abundant  both  in  dining-rooms  and 
on  one  of  several  things  which  we  dislike  to  think  of  in 
connection  with  dining-rooms.  "Swat  the  fly  "but,  better 
still,  prevent  its  breeding  by  doing  away  with,  or  screening, 
all  possible  breeding  places  within  a  mile  of  your  house. 
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Fifteen  genera,  including  a  total  of  twenty  species,  have 
been  found  within  fifty  miles  of  New  York  City  and  are  so 
widely  distributed  tfiat  they  are  to  be  looked  for  throughout 
the  United  States  and,  indeed,  the  whole  world.  Still 
another  eastern  genus  (ProtocaUiphora)  has  the  disagree- 
able habit  of  breeding  in  nestling  birds,  causing  their 
death.  It  is  hoped  that  the  following  key,  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  descriptions  and  figures,  will  enable  the 
careful  student  to  identify  the  common  species. 

I.    Proboscis  long,  slender,  homy,  adapted  for  piercing.  ,a. 

Proboscis  not  so,  having   fleshy   labelte  ("lips")  at 

the  tip 3. 

a.  Dark  ash-gray,  with  a  faint  tinge  of  yellow;  thorax 
and  abdomen  with  no  distinct  markings;  not  lai^er 
than  Musca  domesHca;  palpi  nearly  as  long  as  the 
proboscis Humatobia  irrilans. 

Palpi  much  shorter  than  the  proboscis 

Stomoxys  calcittans. 

3.  Thtttax  with  a  fairly  distinct  median  dark  stripe. 
(When  the  stripe  is  very  faint  try  15) 4, 

Thorax  with  the  median   stripe   light,  or  thorax  with 
no  distinct  stripes 6, 

4.  Abdomen  non-metallic  in  color,  spotted  or  macu- 
lated  Graphomyia   mactilala. 

Abdomen  metallic  blue  or  green ;  not  maculated 5. 

5.  Face  light  yellow;  thorax  metallic,  stripes  very 
distinct Chrysomyia  maceUaria. 

Face    reddish-brown;     thorax    non-metallic;     stripes 
rather  indistinct Cynomyia  cadaverina. 

6.  Abtiomen  opaque  brown,  a  pair  of  triangular  black 
spots  on  each  of  the  second  and  third  abdominal  segments 
of  the  male.  These  spots  are  taint  or  wanting  in  the 
female Myospila  meditabunda. 

Abdranen  not  marked  in  this  way 7. 

7.  The  4th  longitudinal  van  slightly  bent 8. 

The  4th  longitudinal  vein  sharply  bent 10. 

8.  First  posterior  cell  narrowly  contracted  at  the  margin; 
bluish-black,  shining;  the  tip  of  the  scutellum  not  reddish; 
the  median  light  stripe  on  the  thorax  more  distinct  than 
theothers MoreUia  micam. 
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First  posterior  cell  scarcely  contracted  at  the  margin; 

black,  not  shining;  tip  of  scuteUum  reddish 9. 

g.     Legs  and  palpi  wholly  black Muscina  asiimtlis. 

Legs  and  palpi  partly  or  wholly  yellow 

Muicina  slabulans, 

10.  Abdomen  non-metallic 11. 

Abdomen  metallic la. 

11.  Thorax  without  distinct  stripes  and  usually  covered 
with  a  yellowish  "dust";  more  than  two  pairs  of  acrostical 
bristles;  two  anterior  and  three  posterior  dorso-centrals. 

PoUenia  rudis. 

Thoru  with  distinct  stripes  only  in  front,  if  at  all; 
not  more  than  two  pairs  of  acrostical  bristles;  two  anterior 
and  four  posterior  dorso-centrals .  .  ,  Myospita  meditabvnda. 

Thorax  with  four  stripes;  not  more  than  two  pairs  of 
acrostical  bristles;  three  anterior  and  four  posterior  dorso- 
centrals  Mttsca  domesHca, 

13.  Metallic  between  the  eyes;  a  prominent  bristle  on 
inner  surface  of  each  middle  tibia .  .  PscudopyrcUia  casarion. 

Hot  so 13. 

13.  Abdoinen  grayish PolUnia  rudis. 

Abdomen  greenish  or  bluish 14. 

14.  Thorax  not  metallic;  no  spines  on  the  3rd  longitudinal 
veinexceptatitsjunction  with  the  and 15. 

Thorax  and  abdomen  bright  metallic  blue  or  green; 
spines  on  the  first  section  erf  the  3rd  longitudinal  vein.  .  ,17. 

15.  Distal  third  of  arista  naked;  bucca  ("cheeks")  red 
in  front,  black  behind Cynomyia  cadavcrina. 

Distal  third  of  arista  bearing  some  hairs;  bucca 
unicolorous,     Callipkora 16. 

16.  Bucca    black,   beard    red C.  vomitoria. 

Bucca  brownish  or  reddish,  beard  black 

C.  erythrocephaia, 
Bucca  black,  beard  black C.  viridescens. 

17.  Two  stout  bristles  on  dorsal  posterior  margin  erf  the 
and  abdominal  segment Liuilia  syharum. 

Hot  so 18. 

iS.  Acrostical  bristles  in  front  of  the  transverse  suture 
wanting  or  feebly  developed 19. 

Acrostical  bristles  in  front  of  the  transverse  suture 

well  developed ao. 
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ig.  Posterior  acrosticals  feebly  devdoped;  thonuc  some- 
what flattened  between  the  suture  and  the  scutellum; 

usually    bluish-black;    squanuc    brownish -. 

Protopkormia  Urrtt-nota. 

Posterior  acrosticals  moderately  developed;  thorax 

not  flattened;  dark  greenish  or  bluish;  sqtiams  whitish. 

Phormia  regina. 

ao.    Having    two    posterior     acrosticals;     greenish    or 

bluish Lucilia  casar. 

H&ving  three  posterior  acrosticals;  greenish  or 
bronzy,  rarely  bluish Lucilia  serricaia. 


Plate  LXIX.    The  name  Texas  Fly  was 
^^^  based  on  the  supposition  that  this  species 

originated  in  the  West.  It  came  from 
Europe  to  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia  about  1887  and  is 
now  found  from  Canada  to  the  Gulf  and  at  least  as  far 
west  as  Idaho.  It  was  formerly  abundant  in  the  East  but 
is  now  quite  rare.  The  name  Horn-fly  comes  from  the 
habit  which  the  adults  have  of  clustering  about  the  base 
of  the  horns  of  cattle  to  suck  blood.  The  larvae  live  in 
cow  dung. 


The  figure  (Plate  LXX)  and  the  piercing 
mouth  parts  of  the  Biting  House-fly  make 
identification  easy.  Hough  says  that  speci- 
mens taken  on  the  borders  of  woods  often  have  brownish 
wings.  Their  superficial  resemblance  to  M.  domtsiica 
and  their  biting  habits  have  given  rise  to  the  error  that  the 
latter  species  is  addict  to  its  many  sins  by  sucking  blood. 
Both  sexes  suck  blood.  On  account  of  caicitrans  being 
more  troublesome  during  rains,  it  is  sometimes  called 
the  Storm-fly.  Another  common  name  is  Stable-fly. 
It  has  recently  been  accused  of  carrying  infantile  pa- 
ralysis. The  larvsi  feed  on  a  wide  range  of  decaying 
matter,  including  fermenting  grass  cut  from  lawns, 
horse  manure,  and  human  excrement.  It  is  world-wide 
in  its  distribution. 
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Plate  LXIX.  The  squanue  are  slightly 
dusky.  Some,  at  least,  American  speci- 
mens lack  the  yellowish  color  which  has 

been  recorded  for  the  European  ones  oa  the  scuteUuin. 

The  larvK  are  said  to  Uve  in  excrement. 


This  species  (Plate  LXX)  varies  frwn 
'^'"^'^^  .25  to  .50  in.  in  length.  The  nonnal 
food  of  the  larvee  is  carrion.  Pupation 
usually  occurs  in  earth  or  moist  debris.  The  mature 
larva  is  .75  in,  long  and  is  provided  with  a  ring  of  bristles 
between  each  pair  of  segments.  These  and  its  pointed 
shape  maie  it  somewhat  resemble  a  screw,  ^ence  the 
common  name,  Screw-worm.  They  occasionally  feed  on 
hving  animals,  including  man,  the  eggs  being  laid  in  open 
wounds  or  in  the  nose.  In  the  latter  case,  the  larvie  work 
their  way  into  the  cavities  of  the  head  and  sometimes 
cause  death. 


Adults  (Plate  LXIX)  range  from  .25  to 
^^^^  .50  in.  in  length.  The  thorax  is  sUty-blaclt, 
with  indistinct  stripes  on  the  anterior 
portion.  It  is  very  difficult  to  cite  good  characters  for 
separating  this  insect  from  CaUiphora.  However,  common 
species  of  CaUiphora  do  not  usually  have  markings  on  the 
thorax;  if  they  have,  the  markings  are  indistinct  and  not 
as  described  tor  this  species.  Furthermore,  the  bucME 
of  cadaverina  are  grayish-black  posteriorly  and  brown  to 
reddish  anteriorly;  those  of  CaUiphora  are  usually  uni- 
colorous.  Although  the  adults  are  captured  about  excre- 
ment, it  is  probable  that  the  larv^  feed  exclusively  on 
decaying  flesh. 

Plate  LXIX.  The  squamae  are  yeUowish. 
m^^^d.  '^^^  '^"^^  ^^^  '°  excrement.  Only  a  few 
(several  dozen)  eggs  are  laid  by  each  feiniJe. 
The  eggs  have  a  black  stripe  on  each  side  and,  as  continua- 
tions of  these,  a  black  curved  appendage.  This  fly  is 
common  to  both  Europe  and  America. 
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Except  that  the  tip  of  the  abdomen  is 
MorellU  brown  with  a  hoary  coating,  there  is  little 

which  need  be  added  to  the  characters  given 
in  the  key  and  Plate  LXIX.  The  larvs  breed  in  excre- 
ment, often  being  abundant  in  human  fjeces.  The  life 
history  is  completed  in  about  three  weeks. 

Hoacina  ^°^^  stabulans  (Plate  LXIX)  and  assimi- 

lis  are  a  bit  larger  and  more  robust  than 
M.  domestica.  The  tip  of  the  scutellum  may  be  reddish. 
The  larvie  feed  on  excrement  and  a  variety  of  decaying 
substances,  induding  fungii  and  vegetables.  M.  stahtdans 
has  been  reared  from  the  pupse  of  other  insects  but  the 
pupce  had  probably  died  first,  as  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
spedes  is  parasitic.  Both  spedes  are  widely  distributed 
in   Europe   and  America,    stabulans   usually   bdng  the 


In  addition  to  the  characters  given  in 
PoItoDla  tj^g  ijgy  j^nj  pi^jg  LXIX,  it  might  be  said 

that  the  space  between  the  eyes  is  white. 
On  account  of  its  habit  of  overlapping  the  wings  when  at 
rest,  it  often  appears  narrower  than  domestica.  The  exact 
date  of  its  introduction  from  Europe  is  unknown.  It  has 
been  bred  from  manure,  but  probably  only  when  the 
manure  contained  earthworms  as  it  has  been  bred  from 
these  common  creatures.  The  adults  are  rather  sluggish 
and  have  been  called  Ciuster-flies  from  thdr  habit  of 
congregatii^  in  masses,  espedally  about  the  ceilings 
■  of  rooms.  They  are  looking  for  a  place  to  hibernate  and 
may  find  it  in  closets,  behind  curtains,  or  in  other  nooks. 
When  mashed,  these  flies  are  very  greasy  and  have  an 
odor  which  has  been  described  by  some  as  like  honey  and 
by  others  as  "very  disagreeable."  It  is  even  more  sus- 
ceptible to  attack  by  a  fungus  {Empusa)  than  is  M. 
domestica. 

Like  most   of   the  Musddae,  the  sexes  of 

"""  the  House-  or  Disease-fly  (Plate  LXX)  may 

.    be  tdd  apart  by  the  fact  that  the  eyes  of 

the  males  are  nearer  together  than  they  are  in  the  females. 
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The  sides  of  the  abdomen  of  the  males  are  brownish  near 
the  base  and  giayish  elsewhere.  The  females  are  grayish 
over  all  the  abdomen  with  a  variable  pattern  of  darker 
gray  or  black-  It  takes  the  e^  about  twelve  hours, 
on  the  average,  to  hatch.  In  about  five  days  the  larvs 
are  full-grown  and  the  pupal  stage  lasts  from  five  days  to  & 
month  or  longer.  The  puparium  is  the  old  larval  skin, 
hardened  and  brown.  Each  female  usually  lays  from  oae 
to  two  hundred  eggs  in  the  garbage  or  manure  which  is  the 
food  of  the  larvffi.  Adults  may  hibernate,  but  so  also  do 
pupx  and  larvie.     See  Homahmyia. 

PteudopyreUia  c<tsarion  (Plate  LXIX)  is  easily  recog- 
nized by  the  characters  given  in  the  key,  especially  those 
in  couplet  12.  The  brilliant  blue  larvs  are  (dten  abundant 
in  cow  dung. 

Other  flies  besides  CaUiphora  "blow," 
that  is,  lay  eggs  on  meat,  but  the  name 
Blow-fl}(  is  usually  applied  to  members  of  this  genus. 
The  anatomy,  physiology,  and  development  of  C.  try- 
Ihrocephala  are  vry  well  known,  thanks  to  Lowne's  classic 
work  and  Portchinski's  careful  observations.  The  other 
two  species  (see  the  key  and  Plate  LXX)  probably  differ 
but  little  from  it.  U  lays  sever^  hundred  small  eggs 
on  meat  and  dead  animals.  These  eggs  hatch  in  about 
twenty-four  hours  or  less,  sometimes  even  hatching  in  the 
female,  so  that  she  lays  livini;  larvje.  It  takes  a  week  or 
ten  days  to  reach  the  pupal  stage  and  then  about  two  weeks 
for  adults  to  emerge.  The  mature  larva  may  be  neatly  . 
or  quite  .75  in,  long.  Pupation  usually  takes  place  under 
the  food-mass  or  slightly  below  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
All  three  species  occur  also  in  Europe. 


LucUk 


L.  sylvarum  is  the  bluest  Blue-bottle; 
easar  (Plate  LXX)  is  more  often  greenish; 
and  sericala  usually  has  a  bronzy  gleam,  especially  on  the 
abdomen.  See  also  Phormia,  p.  273.  Carrion  is  their 
chief  larv^  food  but  L.  casar  has  been  reared  from  excre-  _ 
ment  and  garbage.  The  life-histories  are  completed  in 
from  three  to  four  weeks  and  are  about  equally  divided 
between  larval  and  pupal  stages. 
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COMBATINO  DANaEROUS  FLIES. 

Protophormia  lerrte-Hova  is  about  ^  in,  long;  the  eyes 
o£  the  male  are  closer  together  than  those  of  the  female 
but  not  so  close  as  in  the  male  of  Fhormia  regina;  palpi, 
light  brown  or  yellowish;  prothoracal  stigma,  black; 
there  are  delicate  spines  along  the  proximal  half  of  the 
first  section  of  the  third  longitudinal  vein.  See  also  the 
next  species.  It  is  found  about  excrement  but  is  not 
usually  common. 

Fkormia  regina  (Plate  LXIX)  is  fairly  common.  Its 
larvs  live  in  carrion.  The  palpi  are  tipped  with  black; 
prothoracal  stigma  red  or  yellow;  and  the  spines  on  the 
third  vein  are  well  developed.  Both  it  and  the  preceding 
species  are  likely  to  be  confused  with  Luctlia,  but  in  that 
genus  the  front,  between  the  eyes,  is  usually  distinctly 
margined  with  white  and  it  is  not  in  these  spedes. 

Methods  of  Combating  Dangerous  Muscida. 

The  usual  methods  employed  in  fighting  the  dangerous 
Musddie  are  really  of  little  avail.  Sticky  fly-paper,  wire 
fly-traps,  and  poisons  will  undoubtedly  kill  a  large  number 
but  infinitely  more  are  breeding  where  these  came  from. 
Screening  our  windows  and  doors  will  undoubtedly  keep 
many  out  but  it  is  not  pleasant  to  live  in  a  cage.  Further- 
more, the  people  from  whom  we  buy  our  milk  and  other 
food-stuffs  may  not  be  so  careful.  The  only  thorough- 
going method  is  to  stop  the  trouble  at  its  source — prevent 
breeding.  If  we  could  do  away  with  the  breeding-places, 
or  make  them  unfit  for  fly-larvas,  or  keep  adult  flies  away 
from  them,  the  thing  would  be  done.  Nearly-  all  the 
books  and  lecturers  say  that  this  is  easy.  It  is  well  to  be 
optimistic  but  better  to  recognize  the  whole  truth.  It 
cannot  be  done  easily. 

"The  remedy  is  simple,  effective,  practicable,  and 
inexpensive.  Destroy  their  breeding-places  and  you  will 
have  no  flies."  The  latter  sentence  is  manifestly  true. 
Stable  manure  should  be  kept  in  fly-proof  bins;  treatment 
with  kerosene,  chlorid  of  lime,  etc.,  is  not  completely 
satisfactory.  Cess-pools  must  also  be  made  fly  proof. 
Privies  must  be  done  away  with,  or  all  traces  of  excre- 
ment removed  and  buried  deeply  at  least  once  a  week. 
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Garbage  must  be  buried  or  burned  as  often.  Every  bit  of 
organic  rubbish  must  either  be  kept  dry  or  be  destroyed. 
All  these  precautions  can  and  should  be  taken.  But — 
the  author  quoted  above  says  also:  "Ot  course  your 
neighbor  must  keep  his  place  clean  too,  for  his  flies  are 
just  as  apt  to  come  into  your  house  [or  to  get  on  your  food 
at  the  dealer's]  as  his,  so  the  problem  becomes  one  for  the 
whole  community."  This  is  the  heart  of  the  matter. 
A  few  earnest  individuals  or  well-meaning  Improvement 
Societies,  acting  by  themselves,  can  do  little  more  than  ■ 
cause  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  achieve  very  Uttle  good. 
Laws  must  be  framed  and  enforced,  so  that  the  ignorant 
or  careless  may  not  make  of  little  or  no  avail  the  work 
of  the  intelligent  and  careful.  Dr.  Howard  has  well  said 
"//  ii  Ike  duty  of  every  individtial  to  guard,  so  far  as  possible, 
against  the  occurrence  of  fiies  upon  his  premises.  It  is  ike 
duly  of  every  community,  through  its  board  of  health,  to 
spend  money  in  the  warfare  against  this  enemy  of  mankind. 
This  duly  is  as  pronounced  as  though  the  community  were 
attacked  by  bands  of  ri 


We  are  now  about  to  take  up  flies  which  are  in 
the  ACALYPTERATE  division  of  some  authors.  The 
squams  are  small  or  vestigal;  the  first  longitudinal  vein 
is  short;  the  eyes  of  the  males  never  touch  each  other; 
and  the  thorax  is  without  a  complete  transverse  suture. 
Por  the  most  part,  these  flies  are  small.  The  following 
families  ace  those  most  likely  to  be  noticed. 

SCATOPHAGID^ 

Several  species  of  Scatophaga  (Plate  LXVIII)  are  com- 
mon about  cow-dung;  they  are  moderately  large,  yellow- 
haired  flies,  with  rather  sHm  bodies  and  longish  legs.     The 
adults  are  predaceous,   even   catching  honey-bees.     The 
J   larvas  live  in  excrement. 

B0RB0RID£ 

This  is  a  small  family  of  minute,  active  flies  having  no 
distinct    auxiliary    vein;    the   first  (and   sometimes  the 


ACALVPTERATE  FLIES. 

second)  joint  of  each  hind  tarsus  is  visually  short  and 
broad.  The  adults  of  Borborus  and  Sphcerocera  are  often 
seen  ia  clouds  about  the  excrement  in  which  the  larvfe 
feed. 

The  Tetanocerid^  (or  Sciomyzidse)  are  somewhat 
sli^gish,  usually  brown  or  yellow  flies,  many  of  which 
have  receding  chins  and  marking  on  the  wings.  See 
Tetanocera  (Plate  LXVIII).  They  are  usually  found 
in  moist  places,  the  larvs  being  aquatic. 

Sapromyza  (Plate  LXVIII)  is  fairly  typical  of  the 
Lauxakiid«.  They  are  small  flies  whose  larvffi  live  in 
decaying  vegetation. 

Ortalidida 

The  flies  of  this  and  the  next  family  have  prettily  marked 
wings.  The  distinctions  between  the  families  are,  for  the 
most  part,  rather  difficult  to  grasp;  perhaps  the  easiest 
concerns  the  auxiliary  vein.  In  the  Conopidx,  Sepsidje, 
Ortalididse,  and  other  families,  it  is  present  and  ends  dis- 
tinctly in  the  costa;  in -the  Trypetidas,  Drosophilidas,  and 
other  families  it  is  absent  or  incomplete.  In  the  three 
first-named  families,  the  first  longitudinal  vein  usually 
ends  in  the  costa,  near  or  beyond  the  middle  of  the  front 
margin;  ia  the  two  last-named  ones,  it  usually  ends  before 
the  middle.  Numerous  species  of  Ortalididie  are  usually 
found  in  meadows  and  some  (e.  g.  Tritoxa  flexa,  Plate 
LXXI)  have  been  bred  from  onions  but  the  life-histories 
of  most  are  unknown.  The  same  plate  shows  Pyrgota 
undata. 

Trypetid*; 

The  Peacock  Flies  spend  much  of  their  time  strutting 
about  with  brown-  or  black-spotted  wings  elevated  and 
waved  back  and  forth.  Some  of  the  females  have  relatively 
long,  homy  ovipositors  at  the  tip  of  the  abdomens.  See 
Euaresta,  Plate  LXXI.  Most  of  the  larv»  live  in  plant 
tissues. 
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Adults  of  the  Apple  Ma^ot  (Plate  LXXI) 
^^^  are  to  be  found  from  July  to  September. 
By  means  of  her  sharp  ovipositor  the 
female  punctures  the  skin  of  the  apple  and  lays  her  e^s 
directly  in  the  pulp.  The  white  larvse,  which  taper  some- 
what toward  the  front,  make  winding  burrows  through  the 
pulp  and  attain  a  length  of  .35  in.  or  more.  They  then 
bore  out,  usually  after  the  apple  has  fallen,  and  go  about 
aji  inch  underground  where  they  spend  the  winter  and 
spring  in  a  brownish  puparium. 

The  larvie  of  similar  flies,  ShagoUtii  cingulaia  and 
R.  fausta,  are  the  cherry- worms,  known  to  ns  all.  The 
currant  and  gooseberry  worm  is  the  larva  trf  Epochra 
canadensis.  Several  species  make  galls  on  goldenrod 
stems  {seep,  457),  others  mine  leaves,  Uve  in  roots,  berries, 
and  fruits  of  numerous  kinds,  but  practically  all  have 
wii^-patterns  which  are  distinctive  of  the  species. 

PIOPH1LID.S 

Ever  see  Cheese  Skippers?  Probably  not  unless  you 
have  lived  moderately  long  or  quite  near  to  Nature.  The 
acrobats  are  larva  of  Piophila.casei  (Plate  LXXI), 
They  are  about  .2  in.  long,  smooth,  and  tapered  toward 
the  front.  The  leap  is  accomplished  by  holding  the  tail 
with  the  mouth,  pulling  hard,  and  then  letting  go.  Why, 
I  do  not  know.  They  live  also  in  bacon  or  other  fatty 
material. 

DRDsoPHiLn}.s 

The    little    red-eyed    Pomace-fiy    (Plate 
DroufliUa  LXX)— also  called  Sour  Fly  and  Vinegar- 

fly— IS  sometmies  common  about  the  fruit 
basket  on  our  sideboard,  but  it  is  in  the  study  of  heredity 
and  sex  that  it  has  become  famous,  under  the  name  of 
D.  ampelophila.  Its  larvs  feed  on  ripe,  or  over-ripe, 
bananas  and  other  fruit,  also  on  vinegar,  stale  beer,  and 
the  like.  The  average  duration,  at  living-room  tempera- 
tures, of  the  egg  period  is  about  2  days;  of  the  larval 
period,  about  6  days;  and  of  the  pupal  period,  about  5 
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days,  I  have  kept  unmated  adults  alive,  under  the  same 
conditions,  for  about  three  months.  A  bit  of  banana  in  a 
milk  bottle  is  all  the  apparatus  one  needs  to  breed  this 
creature  and  twenty  generations  a  year  are  easily  reared. 
These  facts  and  its  other  virtues  make  it  an  ideal  labora- 
tory animal.  Not  only  have  simple  cases  of  Mendelian 
inheritance  been  conveniently  studied  but  more  complex 
ones  and  also  the  relations  between  body-characteristics, 
including  sex,  and  the  chromosomes  in  the  germ-cells 
have  been  analj^ed  by  its  aid.  The  adults  are  perfect 
slaves  to  light  (heliotropic).  Put  a  number  of  them  in  a 
bottle  and  they  will  all  crowd  to  the  part  which  is  nearest 
the  window,  no  matter  how  much  you  may  turn  the  bottle 
about.  The  males  are  a  trifle  smaller  than  the  females 
and  have  the  hind  part  of  the  abdomen  more  largely 
pigmented.  The  males  have  relatively  immense  "sex 
combs"  on  their  front  legs.  These  may  be  for  the  sake  of 
appearing  more  attractive  to  the  females,  as  the  males  go 
through  their  courtship  dance,  but,  on  numerous  occasions, 
I  cut  them  oft  without  thereby  noticeably  decreasing  the 
success  of  the  combless  males  in  the  rivalry,  which  I  then 
staged,  with  normal  males.  The  "sex  combs"  may  be 
to  clean  his  antenna,  but  how  does  she  keep  hers  clean? 
They  may  just  happen  to  be. 

In  this  brief  review  of  the  Acalj^iterates  the  following, 
among  other,  families  have  been  skipped.  Hetekonecri- 
dm:  the  larvje  live  in  decaying  wood,  etc.,  and  ''s 
like  Piophila.  Sepsid*::  PiophUa  has  been  put  here; 
they  often  swarm  about  the  decaying  vegetables  and  excre- 
ment in  which  their  larvae  live,  DiopsiD^:  our  only  species 
is  Sphyracephala  brevicoritis,  which  occurs  on  skunk- 
cabbage  and  may  be  recognized  by  its  eyes  being  on  stalks. 
EphydridjE:  these  small  or  even  minute  flies  arg  usually 
found  about  moist  places;  the  aquatic  larva;  of  some 
species  have  "  rat-tails  "  like£fi'j(riiijbut  the  tail  is  forked; 
some  larvie  live  in  salt  or  alkaline  water,  others  in  the  sap 
of  trees  and  in  leaves,  Agkomyziixe:  numerous  small 
flies;  some  larvje  are  leaf-miners,  others  live  in  plant-galls; 
others  feed  on  plant-lice,  creeping  like  leeches  or  Geometrid 


TICKS  AND  FLEA5. 


PUPIPARA 

This  group  ia  sometimes  given  the  rank  of  Suborder.  Its 
members  are  all  ectoparasites,  that  is,  they  live  on,  but  not 
in,  their  hosts.  They  are  called  Pupipara  because  the 
larva  live  inside  the  mother  until  they  are  ready  to  pupate 
or  have  already  done  so.  The  wings  are  often  vcstigal  or 
wanting.     They  are  probably  d^enerate  Acalypterates.. 

The  HippoBosciD«  (Plate  LXXI)  are  pajasitic  upon 
birds  or  mammals.  The  more  commonly  observed  of  the 
winged  species  belong  to  Olfersia  and  live  on  hawks  and 
owls.    A  wingless  species  is  the  sheep-tick,  Melophagus 


Members  of  the  family  Ntcteribiid^,  also  of  Sthe- 
blidjE,  usually  have  no  wings,  although  the  halteres  are 
retained.  Almost  without  exception,  they  are  parasitic 
on  bats. 

SDCTORtA. 

The  adult  Fleas  are  small,  wii^less,  laterally  com- 
pressed, jiunping,  sucking  insects  which  are  parasitic  upon 
warm-blooded  animals  including  man.  The  larvie  (Plate 
LXXI)  are  worm-like;  they  live  in  rubbish  and  dust,  such 
as  accumulates  at  the  edges  of  carpets  and  in  the  folds  of 
upholstery.  The  pupte  are  enclosed  in  cocoons.  The 
family  Pulicid.e  contains  the  common  Dog-flea,  CUno- 
cephalus  cants;  the  usually  rare  (with  us)  Human-flea, 
Pulex  ifritans  (thorax  and  head  shown  in  Plate  LXXI); 
aad  a  Rat-flea,  Ceratophyllus  fascialus,  which  transmits 
plague  in  temperate  regions.  The  Jigger-flea  or  Chigoe, 
DermatopkUus  penetrans,  of  the  Dermatophilid^,  is 
confused  with  the  Jigger  or  Chigger,  which  is  a  small  red 
Mite  and  also  burrows  into  human  skin.  It  infests  domes- 
tic animals  and  birds,  as  well  as  man.  The  male  feeds 
estemally  but  the  female  works  her  way  under  the  skin, 
causing  a  serious  ulcer  through  which  the  eggs  are  rdeased. 
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COLBOPTEBA 

Beetles  may  usually  be  recognized,  when  adult,  by  the 
tact  that  their  front  wings  ("elytra")  are  hardened.  The 
elytra  usually  do  not  overlap  but  meet  in  a  line  (the  "su- 
ture") along  the  middle  of  the  back;  in  all  Staphylinids, 
and  in  some  other  groups,  they  do  not,  however,  com- 
pletely cover  the  abdomen.  They  have  chewing  mouth- 
parts.  Metamorphosis  is  complete.  The  -larvse  have  no 
abdoraioal  legs  except  (often)  on  the  last  joint.  Twelve  or 
fifteen  thousand  spedes  are  known  from  North  America. 
The  student  who  desires  to  specialize  is  referred  to  the 
following  two  books,  from  which  many  of  the  concise 
descriptions  given  here  have  been  copied; 

Blatchley,  W.  S.  An  iUustraUd  desaiptive  calalogite  of  Ike 
CoUoptera  or  Beetles  {exclusive  of  Pie  Rkynckophora) 
kmrwn  to  occur  in  Indiana. 

Blatchley,  W.  S.  and  Leng,  C.  W.  Rhynckofhora  or 
Weevils  of  North-Easlem  A  merica. 

Coleoptent  are  divided  by  Sharp  into  the  following  six 
series,  not  counting  Strepaptera  (p.  405).  For  the  con- 
venience of  American  students,  I  have  followed  the  order 
of  arrangement  which  is  in  general  use  in  America.  After 
some  familiarity  with  the  various  groups  has  been  gained 
by  matching  specimens  with  the  pictures,  the  student  will 
be  able  to  assign  most  beetles  to  their  proper  family  on 
"general  appearance." 

ADEPHAGA.  Tarsi  5-iointed,  the  fourth  quite  dis- 
tinct; antennas  thread-like  or  nearly  so,  never  lamelli- 
form;  abdomen  with  one  more  exposed  segment  at  the 
sides  than  along  the  middle,  the  numbers  usually  being  five 
and  six.    See  p.  281. 

POLYMORPHA.  Antennas  frequently  with  either  a 
club, ».  e.,  the  terminal  joints  broader  than  the  others  (the 
Clavicoms),  or  the  joints  from  the  third  onwards  more  or 
less  saw-like,  the  serrations  being  on  the  inner  face  (the 
Serricoms) ;  but  these  and  all  other  characters,  including 
the  number  of  joints  in  the  feet,   very  variaMe.      See 


TiaeR-BEETLES. 

LAMELLICORNIA.  Tarsi  5-jointed;  antennEe  with 
the  three,  or  more,  tenninal  joints  leaf-like  (or  at  least 
broader  than  the  others),  forming  a  dub,  the  leaves  of 
which  are  movable  and,  in  repose,  fit  tc^ether  so  as  to 
appear  to  be  one  piece.     See  p.  324. 

PHYTOPHAGA.  Tarsi  apparently  4-iointed,  the 
three  basal  joints  usually  densely  set  with  cushion-Iiiie 
pubescoice  beneath;  the  third  joint  different  from  the 
others  in  form,  being  divided  into  two  lobes,  or  grooved 
on  its  upper  surface  so  as  to  allow  the  fourth  joint  to  be 
inserted  near  its  base  instead  of  at  its  extremity;  sometimes 
the  tarsus  is  distinctly  5-jointed,  a  very  small  fourth  joint 
being  apparent.  Head  not  forming  a  definite  prolonged 
beak.    See  p.  336. 

HETEROMERA.  Front  and  middle  tarsi  5-jointed, 
hind  tarsi  4-jointed;  other  characters  variable.    Seep.  38a 

RHYNCHOPHORA.  Head  usuaUy  more  or  less  pro- 
longed in  front  to  form  a  snout  or  beak;  tarsi  apparently 
4-jointed  but  with  a  very  minute  additional  joint  at  the 
extreme  base  of  the  last  joint,  usually  at  least  the  third 
joint  broad  and  densdy  pubescent  beneath.    See  p.  393. 

ADEPHAGA 

These  are  tjTMcally  carnivorous,  both  as  larva  and  as 
adults.  The  larvte,  which  are  usually  very  active,  have 
two  claws  on  each  tarsus.  The  Cicindelidie  and  Carabidie 
are  terrestrial  and  bear  numerous  fine,  erect,  bristle-hke 
hairs,  espedally  beneath;  the  others  are  aquatic  and  very 
smooth. 

■'   ClCINDELID^ 

The  adult  Tiger-beetles  have  their  eleven- jointed  antennae 
fastened  to  the  front  of  the  head  above  -the  base  of  the 
mandibles.  These  beetles  have  much  recumbent  hair, 
as  well  as  erect  bristles;  the  eyes  are  prominent;  the  head 
is  held  vertically  and  is  wider  than  the  thorax.  "They 
are  long-legged,  rather  slender,  active  beetles,  predatory 
in  habit,  Eving  usually  in  open  sandy  places,  and  flying 
readily  when  disturbed.  The  larvfe  are  uncouth  creatures, 
with  large  head  and  prominent  jaws,  that  live  in  vertical 
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burrows  [usuallyl  in  sandy  soil,  watching  at  the  mouth 
for  such  unwary  creatures  as  may  come  their  way  "  (Smith). 
The  larviE  have  a  hump  on  the  fifth  abdominal  segment; 
this  hump  is  provided  with  forward-pointing  hooks  that 
help  the  larvte  to  hold  back  if  their  prey  should  try  to 
get  away.  See  Plate  LXXII.  The  burrow,  which  is 
often  a  foot  or  more  deep  and  within  which  the  larva 
pupates,  inay  be  recognized  by  the  smooth,  circular  depres- 
sion, worn  by  the  larva's  feet,  surroundir^  the  opening. 


CicIndcU 


Telracha  of  the  South  and  Omui  of  the 
Vest  live  more  like  Carabid^  but  Cicindela 
is  the  largest  genus  of  the  family  and  the  one  whose  habits 
have  just  been  described.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
common  species  in  the  Northeast.  C.  dorsalis  (Plate 
LXXII)  is  white  with  variable  black  markings;  along 
the  sea-shore  in  July.  Hate  LXXIII  shows  gemrosa, 
which  Uves  on  sandy  plains,  and  sexguttata  (the  number  of 
white  dots  is  variable)  of  simay,  woodland  paths.  C, 
repanda,  of  pond  and  river  banks,  is  bronzy-brown  above 
with  three  white  marks  on  each  elytron;  one  (the  "humeral 
lunule")  at  the  shoulder,  one  (the  "apical  lunule")  at  the 
apex,  and  one,  which  is  somewhat  like  an  eighth-note 
in  music,  in  the  middle.  C.  hirticoUis  is  like  it  but  hairier 
and  the  hiuneral  lunule  is  upturned  at  the  tip.  C.  Iran' 
guehirica  is  larger  (about  .6  in.  long),  the  tip  of  the  humeral 
lunule  is  down-turned;  frequents  sandy  roads.  The 
last  three  are  most  commonly  found  in  spring  and  fall. 
C.  punctulala,  which  is  dark  above  (greenish-blue  beneath) 
except  for  white  dots,  is  abundajit  on  roads,  garden  paths, 
and  even  city  streets,  flying  freely  to  light  in  midsuminer; 
each  elytron  has  a  row  of  green  punctures  along  the  suture 
in  addition  to  densely  placed,  uacolored  ones.  C.  modcsta 
is  black  and  C.  rugifrons  is  green,  each  with  three  large 
white  spots;  found  in  pine  barrens. 

CARABnVS 

Most  of  the  many  Groimd-beetles  are  plain  black  or 
brown.  The  antennce  of  the  adults  start  from  the  side  oi 
the  head  between  the  base  of  the  mandibles  and  the  eyes, 
which  are  usually  of  moderate  size;  oniamental  haiis  are 
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found  only  in  Braekynus  and  ChUmiut  but  erect  setse  are 
present  aad  are  important  in  technical  classification;  the 
head  is  held  horizontally  or  slightly  inclined  and  is  usually 
narrower  than  the  thorax.  Although,  some  bright-colored 
Lebiini  hunt  by  day  on  plants,  the  majority  hide  under 
stones  or  other  cover.  If  disturbed,  they  run  rapidly  but 
rarely  fly  except  at  night,  when  some  species  swarm  about 
lights.  They  are  beneficial  because  of  their  predaceous 
habits;  the  musky  odor  of  many  species  telling  of' their 
diet  of  flesh.  The  larvie  are  relatively  loi^,  and  rather 
flat;  they  have  sharp,  projecting  mandibles  and  a  pair  of 
posterior  bristly  appendages;  they  usually  live  in  tmder- 
ground  burrows,  pupating  in  small  earthen  cells. 

Cyckrus  is  a  genus  (late  authors  divide  it  into  several 
genera)  which  is  usually  rather  rare  and,  since  the  violet 
or  brownish-purple  beetles  are  of  good  size,  they  are 
often  sought  by  collectors.  The  pronotum  is  more  or  less 
turned  up  at  the  edges.  The  head  and  mandibles  are 
long,  narrow,  and  straight,  so  that  they  may  be  thrust 
into  snail-shells  in  order  to  draw  out  the  owners;  the  palpi 
are  shaped  like  a  long-handled  spoon.  As  might  be  guessed, 
they  are  to  be  found  only  where  snails  are  conunon:  in 
moist  woods  and  similar  places.    See  Plate  LXXII, 

Carabvs  may  be  separated  from  Calosoma  by  the  fact 
that  the  former  has  the  third  joint  of  the  antennie  cylindri- 
cal and  the  latter  has  it  compressed. 

The  species  of  Carabus  are  black  or  brown- 
ish-black, and  about  an  inch  long.  C. 
sylvasus:  margins  of  the  tumed-up  pronotum  and  of 
elytra  blue;  striae  on  dytra  very  fine;  usually  in  sandy 
woods.  C.  serralus:  margins  of  pronotum  (slightly  turned 
up)  and  of  elytra  violet;  elytra  with  two  or  three  slight 
notches  in  the  margin  near  the  base;  usually  in  damp 
places.  C.  limbatvs:  bluish  margins;  pronotum  a  half 
wider  than  long;  elytra  deeply  striate;  usually  in  moist 
upland  woods.  C.  vinctus  (Plate  LXXII) :  bronzed,  prono- 
tum with  a  greenish  tinge  at  borders;  usually  under  bark  in 
low,  moist  woods.  All  may  be  caught  by  sinking  bottles 
or  cans,  baited  with  molasses,  in  the  soil. 
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These  are  usually  found,  under  cover, 
in  gardens,  fields,  and  open  woods.  They 
are  often  abundant  at  light.  Their  common  name, 
Caterpillar  Hunters,  should  recommend  them,  as  it  is 
well  given.  Plate  LXXIII  gives  sufiSdent  help  in  identify- 
ing calidum  and  scrutator.  C.  externum  is  about  1.35  in. 
long;  margins  of  pronotum  and  elytra  blue;  pronotum 
with  the  sides  rounded,  flattened,  and  turned  up  behind. 
Mr,  Davis  told  of  a  "  spedmen  which  was  found  under  an 
dectric  light  and  squirted  its  acrid  fluid  into  my  face  at  a 
distance  of  about  a  foot,"  They  will  do  that  sometimes. 
C.  ■unlicoxi  is  similar  to  scrutator  but  only  about  .75  in. 
long;  the  thorax  is  rclativdy  narrower,  and  the  margins 
of  the  elytra  are  sometimes  green.  C.  frigiduttt:  about 
.8  in.  long!  black  above,  greenish-black  below;  pronotum 
and  dytra  with  jjarrow,  green  margins;  spots  on  elytra, 
green,  C,  sayi:  similar,  but  found  from  N.  Y.  southward 
while  frigidum  occurs  from  N.  Y.  northward.  C.  syco- 
pkanla  has  recently  been  introduced  from  Europe  to  aid  in 
fighting  the  Brawn-tail  Moth. 


BUphna 


Even  after  I  was  supposed  to  know 
something  about  Entomology  I  tried  to 
n  Cicindela.  All  of  the  genus  have  the 
general  form  of  Ttger-beetles,  but  they  are  smaller  and 
lack  the  ornamental  hairs.  They  inhabit  sand-bars  and 
mud-flats.  E.  ruscariui  is  about  .35  in.  long;  dull  brassy 
above,  metallic  green  beneath;  the  numerous,  dreular 
impressions  on  the  elytra  are  purplish;  legs,  reddish-brown. 
Adults  have  been  taken  at  Christmas  time  as  far  north  as 


A  black  Carabid,  which  is  an  inch  or  so 
long  and  whose  pronotum  seems  too  big  for 
it  (suggesting  a  collar  that  has  come  loose  and  moved  up 
the  neck),  probably  belongs  to  this  genus.  They  occur 
especially  where  the  soil  is  sandy,  and  are  caterpillar  hun- 
ters, P.  depnssus  (Plate  LXXII)  is  blue-maigined,  but 
often  faintly.  P.  sublavis  occurs  on  the  beach;  the 
pronotum  and  dytra  are  margined  (often  faintly)  with 
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blue;  pronotum  squarish  but  pushed  in  at  the  front  and 
somewhat  bulged  at  the  sides;  tip  of  closed  elytra  rcmnded. 

Species  of  Scariles  are  narrow;  the  pro- 
notum is  rounded  behind  s.nd  somewhat 
"too  big";  the  wide,  flat  front  tibis  are  toothed.  The 
common  species  of  our  gardens  is  sublerraneus.  It  is 
usually  less  thao  .S  in.  long;  the  southern  subslriatus  may 
be  only  a  large  variety  of  it  (an  inch  or  more  in  length). 
These  species  are  shiny  black;  the  head  has  two,  deeply 
indented,  parallel  lines;  the  sides  of  the  squarish  pronotum 
are  nearly  straight  and  it  is  separated  from  the  elytra  by  a 
neck;  the  eltrya  are  distinctly  striate.  They  are  often 
turned  up  in  gardens  and  feign  death  by  holding  thfe  body 
T^d  for  a  time,  but  soon  run  ofi  to  shelter. 

Circular,  yellow  beetlet,  tessellated  with 
dark  green,  that  live  by  day  in  the  damp 
sand  of  brook  and  pond  shores  and  come  out  at  night  to 
seek  their  prey.     O.  americanum  is  our  common  species. 

Numerous,  small  species  of  Dysckiriui  and  Clivina  live 
in  damp  soil,  especially  sandy  or  muddy  banks,  and  may 
be  collected  by  throwing  water  on  the  banks,  forcing  the 
beetles  out  of  the  ground  for  air  or  to  satisfy  their  curiosity 
as  to  the  state  of  the  weather.  They  are  usually  less 
than  .4  in.  long  and  have  two  bristle-bearing  punctures 
above  each  eye  and  at  each  hind  angle  of  the  pronotutn. 
Pasitnatkus  and  Scariles  have  only  one  at  each  of  these 
places.  The  pronotum  of  Dysckirius  is  globular  or  oval 
and  that  of  Clivina  is  squarish.  Other,  less  common, 
genera  may  be  distinguished  from  Dysckirius  and  CUvina 
by  the  fact  that  their  front  tarsi  are  dilated,  while  those  of 
D.  and  C.  are  slender,  and  by  the  absence  of  a  neck  be- 
tween the  thorax  and  the  elytra.  Bembidium  and  Tachys 
are  remarkable  for  the  speed  with  which  they  move  and 
are  easily  recognized  by  the  short,  sharp,  needle-like  last 
palpal  joint.  Bembidium  quadrimaculatum,  less  than 
.15  in.  long,  with  four  conspicuous  yeQow  spots,  is  common 
in  gardens.  Tachys  nanus,  all  black,  and  Tachys  fiavi- 
Cauda,  brown  with  a  yettow  tip,  both  less  than  .12  in.  long, 
a  under  the  bark  of  dead  trees. 
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BRACHINUS,  THE  BOMBARMBR. 

_.      ^  .  The  members  of  this  large  genus  are 

among  the  most  common  of  the  Carabtdse, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  describe,  without  tetimicalities,  even 
lucuMondus,  wHch  lives  in  tiUed  fields.  Plate  LXXII 
shows  its  general  form;  its  color  is  greenish  or  bluish. 
Amara  and  Plalynus  (Plate  LXXIII)  are  related  and  also 
large  genera.  All  the  species  are  small.  Amara  anguslafa, 
shining  bronze,  is  common  in  gardens,  running  rapidly  on 
paths  in  midsummer,  especially  when  weeding  operations 
disturb  its  shelter. 


Similar  to  the  preceding,  but  difTering 
sufficiently  in  form  to  be  recognized  from 
the  illustration  on  Plate  LXXII  is  THccelus  elongalus,  a 
black,  shiny  beetle  often  found  under  stones. 

_^^  A   slender   Carabid,    .75   in.    long,    with 

blackish  head  and  elytra,  and  a  narrow, 
reddish-brown  pronotum,  is  fairly  certain  to  be  this  genus; 
if  the  head  is  strongly  rounded  behind  the  eyes,  it  is 
probably  janus.  C.  bicolor  is  similar  but  has  the  back 
of  the  head  tapering,  rather  than  rounded.  They  are 
often  abundant  about  lights  but  their  home  is  in  fence 
rows  or  open  woodlands.  The  larvse  are  bluish  and 
yeUow. 

j^j.  Plate  LXXIII  shows  a  spedes,  grandis, 

which  is  credited  with  feeding  on  the  eggs 
and  young  larvie  of  potato  beetles.  It  is  fairly  typical, 
although  one  of  the  largestf  of  its  genus,  the  members  of 
which  live  under  stones  and  leaves  but  often  climb  plants 
to  feed  on  injurious  insects.  Their  tarsi  are  comb-like, 
a  feature  whicli  probably  helps  them  in  climbit^,  and  the 
elytra  are  square-cut  at  apex. 

The  beetles  mentioned  from  Betnbidium  (p.  286)  to  this 
point  have  two  bristle-bearing  punctures  above  each  eye. 
The  Carabids  which  follow  have  but  one. 

These  beetles  (Plate  LXXIII)  have  the 
tip  of  the  elytra  square-cut;   the  head  is 
tapering  behind  and  both  it  and  the  thorax  are  very 
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narrow,  as  compared  with  the  abdomen.  They  occur  on 
the  ground  under  things,  usually  in  damp  places.  Many 
Carabidie,  when  disturbed,  give  ofi  a  defensive  fluid  from 
a  gland  at  the  end  of  the  abdomen  but  species  of  Bracki- 
nus  do  it  with  a.  distinct  "pop."  For  tins  reason,  they 
are  called  Bombardier  Beetles,  The  discharged  fluid 
is  dther  volatile  or  it  is  shot  out  in  a  fine  spray,  so  that 
it  looks  like  smoke. 

Under  stones  and  logs  in  damp  places 
are  often  found  Carabidae  with  a  pro- 
nounced musky  odor  and  brilliant,  bronzed  or  green, 
backs,  very  finely  clothed  with  short  hair.  C.  sericeus 
is  ali  green,  .6  in.  long,  with  yellow  legs,  while  other  species 
of  the  genus  are  smaller  and  variously  colored. 


Hupalo* 


Plate  LXXII  shows  one  of  the  ^r^st 
ind  commonest  species,  caliginosui.  It 
is  biack  with  reddish-brown  aateniue  and  tar^.  H, 
ptnnsylvanicus  is  also  common  and  is,  superficially 
much  like  caliginoius  except  that  it  is  rarely  more  than 
,7  in,  long.  For  that  matter,  there  are  a  dozen  or  more 
species  of  Harpaitu,  in  almost  any  region,  for  which  our 
figure  would  do  except  as  to  size.  It  might  also  pass  for 
related  genera  such  as  Selenophorus,  Slenolophtts,  and 
Anisodactylus.  Unlike  their  relatives,  some  species  of 
Harpalus  are  said  to  feed,  when  adult,  largely  on  seeds, 
Harpalus  viridianeus,  with  shining,  greenish-bronze 
back,  is  common  under  boards  in  (annyards. 

Agonodems  paUipes  (Plate  LXXIII)  is  a  small  relative 
of  Harpalus  that  often  enters  houses  at  night,  attracted 
by  the  lights. 

The  next  three  families  are  aquatic  (see  also  HydropMi- 
dx),  although  the  adults  may  leave  the  water  to  seek 
mates  and  new  abiding  places.  The  compound  eyes  of 
the  Gyrinidae  (series  Polymorpha)  are  divided  so  that  they 
seem  to  have  four  such  eyes;  the  abdomen  has  seven 
segments;  the  middle  and  hind  legs  form  short  broad  pad- 
dles; the  antenna  are  short.  The  eyes  of  Haliplida  arid 
Dytisdds  are  not  divided;  the  antenns  are  thread-like; 
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and  the  abdomen  has  six  segments.  Haliplid  antenns 
are  io-jcant«d  aad  none  of  the  legs  are  modified  for  swim- 
ming.  Dytisdd  antenme  are  ii->ointed  and  the  hind 
legs  have  fringes  of  long  hairs,  acting  as  oars. 

Haliplid^ 

These  beetles  are  small,  oval,  brown  or  yellow,  more  or 
less  spotted  with  black,  and  have  very  much  rounded 
backs.  They  are  widest  near  the  front  of  the  elytra. 
They  crawl  about  aquatic  plants,  usually  in  shallow  water, 
but  do  not  swim  well.  The  larvce  are  slender  and  each  of 
the  body-segments  has  a  fleshy  lobe  on  the  back,  the  hind 
one  beii^  long  and  tapering.  Matheson  states  that  they 
feed  on  filamentous  algje;  if  this  be  so,  they  are  an  excep- 
tion to  the  carnivorous  habits  of  the  Adephaga. 

/   DVTISCID* 

See  above  for  the  characteristics  of  these  Predaceous 
Diving  Beetles.  Their  larvas  (Plate  LXXIV)  are  caUed 
Water-tigers.  The  adults  are  said  to  hibernate  in  under- 
water earth  but  they  come  out  from  time  to  time,  especially 
in  eaily  spring.  During  the  summer  they  are  frequently 
attracted  to  lights.  The  males  of  certain  genera,  e.  g, 
Dytiscus,  have  the  three  basal  segments  of  the  front 
(and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  of  the  middle)  tarsi  modified  to 
form  cup-like  suckers,  which  may  help  them  to  cling  to  the 
females  while  mating.  Some  females  have  furrowed 
elytra.  The  adults  have  large  spiracles  near  the  hind  end 
and  smaller  ones  along  the  side.  When  at  rest,  they 
faai^  head-down  with  the  tips  of  the  elytra  sticking  out  of 
the  water.  In  this  way,  the  spiracles  h^vc  access  to  the 
upper  air.  When  the  beetle  dives,  a  supply  of  air  is 
carried  along  under  the  elytra.  Adults,  discharge,  from  . 
behind  the  head  and  also  from  anal  glands,  fluids  which 
differ  somewhat  from  species  to  species  but  all  of  which 
are  probably  defensive  against  fish  and  other  enemies. 
The  mature  beetles  live  for  a  long  time,  Harris  having  kept 
a  Dytiscus  "three  years  and  a  half  in  perfect  Jiealth,  in  a 
glass  vessel  filled  with  water,  and  supported  by  morsels 
of  raw  meat."  Eggs  of  Dytiscus,  as  far  as  known,  are 
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laid  singly  in  slits  made  hy  the  females  in  underwater 
plant  stems.  It  is  said  that  Actlius  lets  the  eggs  drop 
upon  the  mud  nhile  swimming  about  and  CalymbeUs 
arranges  its  eggs  upon  leaves.  Miall  remarks  that  many 
a  raw  naturalist  has  put  these  beetles  into  his  collecting- 
bottle  or  aquarium,  to  find  after  a  few  hours  that  they 
have  destroyed  or  mutilated  almost  his  whole  Hve  stodc 
When  the  larva  swims  about  in  a  leisurely  way,  the  legs 
are  the  chief  means  of  propulsion,  but  it  can  also  make  a 
sudden  spring  by  throwing  its  body  into  serpentine  curves. 
It  may  also  be  seen  to  creep  on  submerged  leaves,  and  to 
cling  to  them  when  resting  or  lying  in  ambush.  The  tip 
of  the  tail  carries  two  small  appendages.  These,  as  well 
as  the  last  two  segments  of  the  abdomen,  are  fringed 
with  hairs,  which  no  doubt  increase  the  effect  of  a  stroke 
given  to  the  water.  But  these  appendages  are  chiefly 
used  to  buoy  up  the  tail,  when  the  larva  requires  to  breathe. 
At  length  the  larva  ceases  to  feed,  creeps  into  moist  earth 
near  the  ei^e  of  the  water,  makes  a  roundish  cell  there, 
and  changes  to  a  pupa. 

The  species  of  some  genera,  e.  g.  Bidessus,  are  less  than 
.12  in.  long.  The  following  are  among  the  largest  species. 
Colymbetes  sculpiilis:  about  .7  in.  long;  top  of  head  blade, 
with  two  small,  pale  spots;  pronotum,  front  ctf  the  head, 
and  margins  of  elytra,  dull  yellow;  a  black,  transverse, 
median  bar  on  pronotum;  elytra  dark.  The  general 
color  of  Dyliscus  is  greenish  black.  Dytucus  Jasciventris: 
length,  an  inch  or  slightly  more;  abdominal  segments 
reddish-brown  with  darker  margins;-  pronotum  margined 
with  yellow  only  on  the  sides,  or  with  a  faint  trace  of  yellow 
at  base  and  apex;  each  elytron  of  female  with  ten  grooves, 
which  reach  beyond  the  middle,  D.  hybridui:  a  trifle 
more  than  an  inch  long;  abdominal  segments  uniform 
black;  pronotum-like/ojcwen/rM  but  shorter;  yellow  margin 
of  elytra  of  nearly  equal  width  throughout,  a  narrow 
yellow  bar  near  apices;  elytra  of  female  smooth.  D. 
verftco^:  length  usually  at  least  1.4  in.;  abdominal  segment, 
uniform  black;  pronotum  margined  with  yellow  only  on 
the  sides;  marginal  yellow  stripes  on  elytra  narrowing 
behind;  narrow,  oblique,  yellow  cross-bars,  near  apices, 
often  indistiact;  elytra  of  females  smooth.  D.  harruii: 
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length  usually  at  least  1.5  in.;  all  edges  of  the  pronotum 
distinctly  margined  with  yellow;  elytra  marked  much  like 
verHcalis  but  cross-bar  more  distinct;  females  usually  have 
the  elytra  grooved.  Cybtsler  fimbriolatus  is  about  1.3  in 
long;  brown  with  a  faint  greenish  tinge;  pronotum  and 
dytra  broadly  margined  with  yellow;  front  of  head,  two 
front  pairs  of  legs,  and  spots  at  sides  of  the  third  to  sUth, 
inclusive,  abdominal  segments  yellow;  pronotum  and 
elytra  of  female,  except  along  the  suture,  with  numerous, 
fine,  short  grooves. 

POLYMORPHA 

The  following  family  has  also  been  put  in  the  Adephaga. 

Gykinidje 

All  who  observe  have  seen  the  steel-blue  or  black 
Whirligig  Beetles  (Plate  LXXIV,  and  p.  3S8)  gytati:^  in 
crowds  on  the  surface  of  relatively  still  water  or  basking 
like  turtles  on  l<^  and  stones.  When  disturbed,  Whiriigig 
Beetles  squeak  by  rubbing  the  tip  of  the  abdomen  against 
the  elytra.  They  also  give  off  a  fluid  which  is  sometimes 
ill-smelling  but  in  other  cases  rather  pleasantly  suggests 
apples.  Although  they  spend  most  of  their  active  time 
on  the  surface  of  the  water,  they  can  fly  well,  if  they  can 
climb  out  of  the  water  so  as  to  get  a  start,  and  they  dive 
freely,  carrying  down  a.  bubble  of  air  at  the  tips  of,  and 
under,  their  elytra.  The  front  legs  are  long  and  grasping. 
Adults  are,  apparently,  not  very  predaceous,  but  the 
larvfe  seem  to  be.  The  female  las^  a  number  of  elongate, 
oval  eggs,  end  to  end,  upon  the  leaves  of  plants,  usually 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  water  and  sometimes  at  a 
considerable  depth.  The  general  appearance  of  the  larva 
is  that  of  a  small  Centipede.  The  pupa  of  Gyriniu  is  so 
wdl  hidden  that  few  have  ever  seen  it.  Probably  about 
the  beginning  of  August  the  larva  creeps  out  of  the  water 
by  chmbing  up  the  water-plants,  and  then  spins  a  era3rish 
cocoon  pointed  at  both  ends,  the  adult  emerging  towards 
the  end  of  the  same  month.  Adults  hibernate,  coming 
out  during  mild  weather  for  mid-winter  dances. 


••  WATER-SCAVENGER  "  BEETLES. 

The  t«ro  principal  genera  are  Gyrinus  (length  less  than 
.35  in.;  the  triangular  piece,  scutcllum,  between  the 
bases  of  the  dosed  elytra  distinct}  and  DintuUs  (length 
.4  in.,  or  more;  scutellum  hidden).  DineuUs  vitlatus: 
.5  in.  or  longer;  sides  of  pronotum  and  elytra  with  an  in- 
distinct, bronzed,  submai^inal  stripe.  D.  discolor:  about 
.5  in,  long;  above  very  dark,  almost  black,  bronze,  shining; 
below,  yellowish.  D,  emarginatus:  less  than  .5  in.  long; 
above  and  below  black,  shghtly  bronzed,  and  not  very 
shiny;  middle  and  hind  legs,  narrow  margin,  and  tip  of 
the  abdomen,  paler.  D:  assimilis:  length  a  trifle  under 
.5  in,;  above  black,  strongly  bronzed;  beneath  black, 
very  shining ;  abdominal  segments  often  tinged  with  brown ; 
legs  brownish  yellow;  is  a  common  species  with  an  apple 

The  CLAVICORN  series  starts  here  and  includes  the 
families  to,  but  not,  the  Elaterids.    Only  Hydrophihds 

'^VDROPHILID.B- 

Theae  are  called  Water-Scavenger  Beetles.  The 
adults  do  feed  on  decaying  material  but  they  also  eat 
water-plants  and  hving  animals,  and,  furthennore,  not  all 
are  aquatic;  the  larv^  are  largely  predaceous.  The 
adults  have  five  joints  in  each  tarsus,  but  the  first  joint  is 
often  very  small.  The  e^s  of  Hydropkilus  are  usually 
laid  in  a  floating  silken  case  with  a  handle-like  mast  (see 
Plate  LXJflV).  The  silk  comes  from  glands  at  the  hind 
end  of  the  female.  The  larvK  are  much  like  those  of 
Dytisats  but  clumsier  and  their  tarsi  never  have  more  than  a 
nngle  claw,  while  those  of  the  Dytisdda  and  the  Gyrinidae 
have  two.  Pupation  occurs  in  very  moist  earth  at  the 
vater's  edge;  the  pupa  being  kept  from  touching  its  cell's 
bottom  by  projecting  hook-like  spines.  Unlike  Dytiscus, 
the  largest  spiracles  are  well  forward  and  air  is  taken  in 
through  the  notch  between  the  head  and  the  thorax,  the 
vdvety  hairs  keeping  out  the  water  and  the  hairy  club  of 
the  antemuB  helping  to  break  the  surface  RItw,  These 
antenna,  which  are  less  than  ii-jointed  and  broadened 
at  the  tip,  are  sometimes  overlooked  by  the  inexperienced. 
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who  mistake  the  long  palpi  for  antenna.  One  of  the 
main  groups  in  the  family,  the  Helophorini  {Helophorui 
and  Jlydrockus  are  the  principal  genera),  is  made  up  of 
small  species  which  usually  have  the  pronotiun  narrowed 
behind,  so  that  it  is  not  as  wide  as  the  two  elytra.  The 
others  have  it  narrowed  in  front,  the  base  being  as  wide 
as  the  elytral  base.  Of  these,  the  Hydrophilini  and 
Hydrobiini  have  the  tarsal  joints  short.  The  raetastemum 
of  an  insect  may  be  described  as  its  breast-bone;  it 
is  just  in  front  of  the  bases  of  the  hind  legs.  The  meta- 
stemum  of  the  Hydrophilini  is  prolonged  into  a  distinct 
spine  and  that  of  the  Hydrobiini  is  not.  Finally,  the 
Sphaeridiini  (late  authors  make  them  a  separate  family) 
have  the  first  joint  of  each  middle  and  hind  tarsus  elon- 
gated. Some  Sphsridiini,  living  in  manure,  decaying 
sea-weed,  and  the  like,  have  a  wide  distribution. 

As  might  be  guessed  from  its  generic 
f^^i^.  name,  tHs  insect  belongs  to  the  Sphieridiini; 
the  specific  name  was  su^ested  by  the 
fact  that  it  resembles  the  Scarab^ds  in  looks  and  habits. 
It  is  a  European  insect  which  was  introduced  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  last  century  and  is  rapidly  extending  its  range. 
It  lives  in  dung.  The  adult  is  about  a  .35  in.  long;  has  it 
very  convex  back;  shining  black  above  except  that  the 
elytra  have  a  reddish  spot  near  the  base  and  the  apical 
fourth  is  yellowish. 


ETdtophlliu 


This  genus  (Plate  LXXIV)  contains  the 
two  largest  spedes  (as  well  as  some  smaller 
ones)  of  the  family.  They  are  both  shiny  black.  H, 
ovatus  is  about  1. 35  in.  long;  the  abdomen,  which  is 
uiunarked,  is  pubescent  except  for  a  narrow,  smooth 
streak  down  the  middle  of  the  last  three  segments.  H. 
Iriangularis  is  larger,  even  reaching  1.5  in.;  the  under  side 
of  the  abdomen  is  pubescent  except  for  a  broad,  smooth 
streak  down  the  middle  of  all  but  the  first  segment;  the 
abdominal  segments  have  more  or  less  distinct,  triai^ular, 
yellow  spots  at  the  sides.  They  are  at  times  c 
under  electric  lights, 
Hydrocharis  is  a  related  genus;  obtusatus  is  quite  a 
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n  cross-section,  nsularly  oval  in  outline,  and  .6  in.  long, 
t  is  common  in  brackish  pools. 


1^ 


SiLPHIDA 


Plate  LXXV  is  sufGcient  help  for  the  identification  of 
Silpha  and  Necrophorus,  the  only  two  genera  of  this 
family  which  ordinarily  attract  notice  as  Carrion  Beetles, 
although  there  are  not  only  numerous  small  species  which 
feed  on  carrion  but  some  on  decaying  fungi  and  a  few  are 
found  only  io  ants'  nests.  There  are  sir  ventral  abdominal 
segments;,  the  front  coxce  are  conical,  prominent,  and, 
except  in  eyeless  species  found  in  caves,  nearly  or  quite 
touch  each  other. 


Racrophonu 


Species  of  Necrophoras  are  called  Burying 
Beetles.  So  many  have  testified,  either  from 
hearsay  or  from  observation,  to  their  burying  small  car- 
casses and  feeding  on  them  under  ground,  that  it  must  be 
true.  Probably  I  have  been  unfortunate:  I  have  fur- 
nished them  with  numerous  carcasses  but  they  ate 
them  all  on  top  of  even  loose  sand.  Perhaps  the  right 
species  did  not  come  to  my  feast.  The  sensory  pita  in  the 
enlarged  portion  of  the  antenna  are  doubtless  olfactory 
and  explain  the  insects'  quickness  in  locating  their  particu- 
lar kind 'of  food.  They  are  all  black,  usually  marked 
with  red  or  yellow.  The  following  three  species  of 
Necrophorus  have  their  hind  (and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  their 
middle)  legs  bowed.  N.  amcricanus:  an  inch  or  more  long; 
pronotum  rounded;  orange-red  on  vertex  of  the  head, 
central  part  of  pronotum,  two  irregular  spots  on  each  ely- 
tron, and  dub  of  antenna.  It  usually  feeds  on  reptiles, 
JV.  sayi:  less  than  an  inch  long;  pronotum  rounded;  orange- 
red  in  a  cross-bar  near  base  and  a  spot  near  apex  of  each 
elytron.  Not  usually  common.  JV.  marginalus:  (Plate 
LXXV)  the  elytral  spots  are  sometimes  connected  along  ■ 
the  mai^n,  the  basal  spot  sometimes  divided.  One  of 
the  commonest.  The  following  three  have  straight  legs. 
N.  orbicollis:  marked  much  like  sayi.  JV.  pustuiatus: 
pronotum  transversely  oval,  very  little  narrowed  behind; 
orange-red  on  antennal  dub  and  two  spots,  the  apical 
one  sometimes  double,  on  each  elytron.  Wholly  black 
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iiklividuals  have  been  recorded.  N,  Icmentoftu:  not 
over  ,8  in.  long;  pronotum  broader  than  long,  very  littie 
narrowed  behind;  the  disc  dothed  with  yellow  hairs;  elytral 
markings  resemble  those  of  margiaatus  but  a 


SUphi 


These  beetles  are  extremely  flattened. 
S.  surinamensis:  .6  to  I  in.  long;  rather 
elongate;  eyes  prominent;  hind  femora  of  mates  quite 
Stout;  black,  usually  with  a  narrower  orange-red  cross-bar 
(often  broken  into  spots)  near  apex  of  each  elytron.  The 
following  are  oval  in  shape,  the  eyes  are  not  prominent,  and 
the  hind  femora  are  not  enlarged.  .S'.  imrguoHs:  about 
.5  in.  long;  all  black.  S.  nateboracensis:  see  Plate  LXXV. 
5.  americana:  about  .75  in.  long;  pronotum  yellow  with  a 
black  central  spot;  elytra  brownish  with  the  crinkly  eleva- 
tions slightly  darker;  pronoturo  nearly  twice  as  wide  as 
long;  much  narroived  in  front.  It  ocx»u^  on  toadstools 
and  in  dung,  as  well  as  on  carrion. 

The  ScvduxnidjB  are  usually  less  than  .13  in.  long; 
shining;  oval;  convex;  brownish  or  blackish;  and  usually 
having  erect  hairs  on  the  upper  surface.  They  occur 
beneath  bark  or  stones  in  moist  localities,  also  in  ant's 
nests.  They  differ  from  the  Silphida  in  having  coarser 
eye-facets.  The  hind  coxae  do  not  touch,  Braihintu, 
which  is  found  in  the  North  about  mossy  spiii^s,  has 
been  put  in  this  family  but  its  coxie  nearly  tiudi  and  a 
separate  family,  BkathimcliS,  is  justified. 

The  PselaphidjE  are  also  very  small.  They  agree  with 
the  Staphylinidse  in  having  short  elytra,  but  the  abdomen 
is  relatively  shorter  and  not  flexible.  The  head  and 
thorax  are  usually  narrower  than  the  combined  elytra. 
Some  species  "excrete  from  small  tufts  of  hairs  a  sub- 
stance of  which  ants  are  very  fond,  and  they  are  therefore 
tolerated  in  numbers  in  the  nests  of  these  insects.  They 
are  even  said  to  be  fed  by  the  ants  and  to  ride  about  on 
the  backs  of  their  hosts  when  so  indined."  In  general, 
they  are  found  with  Scydnuenids,  and  both  families  are 
best  obtained  by  sifting. 
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Staph  vLiNiD^E 


The  Rove  BeeUes  may  be  known  by  their  long,  narrow 
form  and  elytra,  which  rarely  half  cover  the  abdomen. 
The  nmnber  of  tarsal  joints  varies  from  3  to  5  and  is  not 
always  the  same  in  the  different  feet  of  the  same  insect; 
the  abdomen  has  10  dorsal  segments,  fewer  below.  Sharp 
says  that  "it  is  probable  that  one  hundred  thousand 
species  or  even  more  of  Staphylinidse  are  at  present  in 
existence."  About  z.ooo  have  already  been  described 
from  the  United  States  and  the  number  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing. Probably  fully  aoo  species  can  be  found  in  almost 
any  region  but  their  identification  is  rather  technical  and 
no  differentiation  will  be  attempted  here.  "Th^  Eve 
on  decaying  animal  or  vegetable  matter,  in  excrement,  fun- 
gi, or  fermenting  sap,  and  are  among  the  most  universally 
distributed  of  all  beetles.  Many  of  them  are  predatory, 
and  somehave  been  accused  of  feeding  on  living  plants;  but 
en  the  whole  they  are  of  importance  to  the  agriculturist 
only  as  scavengers,  and  as  they  aid  in  reducing  the  dead 
animal  and  vegetable  matter  into  shape  for  assimilation 
by  plants"  (Smith).  Creophilus  villostu  (Plate  LXXV) 
is  common  about  carrion  and  excrement.  When  adults 
are  disturbed,  they  raise  therr  tails  as  though  they  would 
sting,  but  all  the  species  are  perfectly  harmless,  Tachintu 
fimbriatus  (Plate  LXXV)  is  often  found  in  mushrooms. 

We  now  skip  a  number  or  families  of  very  small  beetles: 
TbichoptebygiDjE,  in  decaying  vegetable  matter;  Scaphi- 
DCDA,  generally  shining  black,  sometimes  marked  with 
red  or  yellow  spots,  living  in  rotten  wood,  fungi,  and  the 
hke;  PHALACRID.E,  shiny  black,  very  convex,  living  on 
flowers  or  under  bark;  and  Corylophid*,  black  or  brown, 
marked  with  yellow,  in  fermenting  sap,  fruits,  and  other 
vegetable  rnatter,  on  dead  branches,  and  under  bark. 

""  COCCINELLID« 

I  suppose  it  is  a  relief  to  the  reader  also  when  we  reach, 
as  now,  a  family  whose  habits  we  like.    Many  of  us  have 
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Lady-bird,  lady-bird  I    Fly  away  home. 
Your  house  is  on  fire. 
Your  children  do  loam. 

Some  of  us  add 

Except  little  Nan,  who  sits  in  a  pan 
Weaving  gold  laces 
As  fast  as  she  can. 

And  a  few  of  us  know  what  it  is  all  ajjout.  Many  Lady- 
bird (Coccinellid)  larva  live  on  aphids  and  this  rhyme 
started  ia  the  Old  Country,  where  they  bum  the  hop- 
vines  after  the  harvest.  These  vines  are  usually  full  of 
aphids  and  Coccinellid  children.  A  Nan  who  can  not 
roam  but  sits  in  a  pan  weaving  gold  laces  is  shown  on 
Plate  LXXV.  Sheis  the  yellow  pupa.  "Why '  Lady-bird ' 
or  'Lady-beetle'?"  That  goes  back  still  further:  to  the 
Middle  Ages  when  these  insects  were  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin  and  were  the  "Beetles  of  Our  Lady."  There  are  a 
lot  of  superstitions  about  them. 

The  most  distinctive  characters  of  the  family  are  the 
(apparently)  3-jointed  tarsi  and  the  broad,  hatchet-shaped 
terminal  joint  of  the  maxillary  palpi.  They  have  the 
antennse  ll-jointed,  terminating  in  a  more  or  less  distinct 
3-jointed  club;  head  deeply  immersed  in  the  thorajt, 
which  is  transverse,  rather  small,  and  strongly  emarginate 
in  front;  elytra  convex,  not  truncate  at  tip.  Plate  L.XXV' 
shows  a  number  of  common  species,  some  of  which  are 
rather  variable  with  respect  to  color  and  markings.  Smith 
says  that  "in  a  very  general  way,  and  subject  to  many 
exceptions,"  those  which  are  red  or  yellow,  with  black 
spots,  feed  on  plant-lice  (aphids),  and  those  which  are 
wholly  black,  or  black  with  red  or  yellow  spots,  feed  on 
scale-insects.  The  larvse  are  often  prettily  marked  with 
black,  blue,  or  orange,  and  are  even  more  greedy  feeders 
on  pests  than  are  the  adults.  Some  spedes  have  the 
curious  habit  of  congregating,  as  adults,  in  great  masses 
on  mountain  tops  to  spend  the  winter.  Horticulturists 
of  California  collect  these  masses  "by  the  toa,"  put  them 
in  cold  storage  until  wanted,  and  distribute  them  among 
the  farmers  at  the  proper  season  for  controlling  aphids. 


PLANT>8ATINa  LADV-BEBTLES. 

Epiiachna  should  be  disowoed  by  its  family  but  it  can 
not  be.  Except  for  Epiiachna  borealU,  all  of  our  spedes 
are  distinctly  beneficial  because  of  their  food  habits, 
although  the  ignorant  often  accuse  them  of  being  the 
authors  of  the  damage  done  by  the  Aphids  and  Cocdds 
upon  which  they  are  feeding.  Some  CocdnelUd^  take  a 
bit  of  pollen  by  way  of  a  change,  but  boreoHs,  larva  and 
adult,  eats  nothing  but  the..Ieaves  of  pumpkin,  squash,  and 
allied  plants.  The  larva  is  yellow  and  armed  with  six 
rows  of  forked,  black  spines.  The  adults  hibernate.  In 
the  West  the  Mexican  E.  varwesHs  eats  the  leaves  and 
green  pods  of  beans. 

Here  we  skip  a  number  of  famihes  which  are  not  well 
represented  in  the  United  States.  The  £:NDOuicHiDie 
are  something  like  Coccinellidffi  but  the  tarsal  claws  are 
ample  instead  of  being  dilated  or  toothed  at  the  base. 
They  live  in  fungi.  The  EROTVLiD.fi  also  live  in  fungi; 
"elongate  or  oval  in  form,  and  of  medium  or  small  size. 
Many  of  them  are  very  prettily  bicolored,  possessing  a  red 
thorax,  with  black  or  black  and  red  elytra,  or  the  reverse. 
A  number,  however,  are  of  one  hue,"  The  tarsi  are  5- 
jomted,  the  fourth  joint  being  small;  antennee  distinctly 
dubbed.  The  Colvdiice  are  slender,  rather  cylindrical, 
usually  brown,  often  with  ridged  wing-covers.  They  live 
under  bark,  in  fungi,  or  in  the  ground.  Some,  at  least, 
are  predaceous.  Up  to  several  years  ago  only  four  North 
American  spedes  of  RavssoDin^  had  been  described. 
They  Uve  under  bark;  and  are  narrow,  elongate,  somewhat 
flattened,  brown  beetles;  head  and  thorax  deeply  grooved 
("wrinkled");  head  constricted  to  form  a  pronounced 
neck;  scutellum  wanting;  first  three  ventral  segments  of  the 
abdomen  solidly  united  to  each  other. 


y 


CucujiD 


Most  cj  these  also  Uve  under  bark  and  the  last  sentence 
would  fit  them  fairly  well  except  for  the  last  three  dauses. 
The  Cucujid  head  does  not  taper  behind  to  form  a  neck; 
the  Gcutdlum  is  distinct;  and  the  abdomen  has  five  free 
ventral  segments.  Cucujtu  clavipes  is  all-red  in  color, 
■5  in.  long,  and  flat  as  a  piece  of  cardboard.    Some  Cucujid 
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larvee  are  predaceons  but  the  following,  among  others, 
unfortunately  is  not. 

SUnniu  The  enlarged  figures  on   Plate   LXXVI 

■nrinuasiuii  are  sufficiently  descriptive  except  as  to 
color ;  the  adult  is  chestnut-brown  and  the  larvK  axe  dirty 
white  with  darker  areas.  It  is  one  of  the  most  abundant 
beetles  in  all  kinds  of  stored  grains,  especially  in  the 
South,  and  it  is  sometimes  destructive  to  dried  fruits. 
It  is  not  a  weevil,  but  two  of  its  nicknames  are  Grain- 
weevil  and  Saw-toothed  Weevil,  the  latter  referring  to  its 
thorax.  "The  larva,  when  living  in  granular  material, 
like  meal,  usually  builds  a  thin  case  out  of  the  particles 
and  the  whitish  pupa  may  be  found  within.  When  the 
insect  is  Uving  in  substances  like  fine  flour  it  does  not 
build  a  case"  (Herrick).  It  is  cosmopolitan  in  its  distribu- 
tion. Several  other  Cucujids  also  feed  on  stored  grain, 
fruits,  and  nuts,  e.  g.  Caiharlus  advena,  which  is  particu- 
larly fond  of  such  as  are  stale.  It  is  about  the  same  size 
and  color  as  suriTtamensis  but  the  pronotum  is  atrai^t- 
edged  and  nearly  square. 

Sharp  states  that  the  "  ColydiidiB,  CucujidiB,  and  Rhysso- 
didas,  eshibit  relations  not  only  with  other  families  of 
Coleoptera  Polymorpha,  but  also  with  most  of  the  great 
series;  Adephaga,  Rhyocophora,  Phytophaga,  and  Hetero- 
mera,  being  each  closely  approached." 

The  Cbyptophagid*  are  usually  less  than  .i  m.  long 
and  "often  of  a  light  yellowish-brown  color,  with  a  silken 
lustre  produced  by  a  very  fine  pubescence.  Their  habits 
are  exceedingly  variable,  some  living  in  fungi,  others 
about  wood  and  chip  piles  or  in  cellars,  beneath  dead  leaves, 
in  rotten  logs,  or  on  flowers."  The  last  three  of  the  eleven 
antennal  joints  are  enlarged,  loosely  forming  a  club. 
Some  of  the  males  have  only  4  joints,  instead  of  5,  in' each 
hind  tarsus;  the  front  and  middle  coxse  are  very  small 
and  deeply  imbedded. 

To  the  MvcBTOPBAGiDA  "belong  a  limited  number  of 
small  oval,  slightly  convex  beetles  which  live  on  fungi  and 
beneath  bark.     They  have  the  upper  surface  hairy  and 
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densely  punctured  and  the  elytra,  are  brown  or  bladasb,- 
usually  prettily  marked  with  yellow  spots  or  bands,  ts 
yellow  with  black  spots."  The  tarsi  are  thread-Hkc  and 
4-joint«d,  except  that  the  front  ones  of  the  males  are  J- 
jcvited,  more  or  less  dilated  and  pubescent  beneath. 

,  Dkbubstidx 

The  name  means  "skin-devouring"  and  the  species 
mentioned  in  detail  below  are  fairly  typical  of  the  family. 
The  hind  cone  are  dilated  into  plates,  which  are  grooved 
for  the  reception  of  the  femora;  the  under  side  of  the 
thoraK  is  hollowed  to  receive  the  usually  short,  clubbed 
antennce;  tarsi  5-jointed. 

D.  iardarius  is  the  common  Larder-  W 
Bacon-beetle.  The  light  aieas  (Plate 
LXXVI)  are  pale  yellowish.  The  larva  is  brown,  some- 
what hairy,  and  has  two  curved  spines  on  the  top  of  Hie 
last  segment.  It  feeds  on  animal  substances  such  as 
smoked  meats,  cheese,  hoofs,  horn,  skin,  feather,  and  hair. 
There  may  be  four  or  five  generations  a.  season.  TTw 
adult  of  D.  tmlpinus,  the  Leather-beetle,  is  like  that  ot 
lardariui  except  that  the  elytra  have  no  light  areas,  baog 
sparsely  and  uniformly  clothed  with  a  mixture  of  black 
and  grayish-yeUow  hairs;  the  last  abdominal  segment  has 
two  white  spots  below.  Its  food  habits  are  much  like  those 
of  Iardarius  but  it  prefers  skins.  Herrick  Sa3rs  that  cert^ 
London  merchants  offered  a  pri^g  of  £20,000  for  a  "practi- 
cal and  effectual  remedy  "  but  he  does  not  say  whether  it 
was  awarded  or  not.  There  are  other  species  outdoors 
that  seldom  do  indoor  damage. 

This    is    the    Black    Carpet-beetle.    In 
Attaf  sniu  y^g  males  the  last  antennal  joint  is  about  as 

long  as  all  the  remainder  of  the  antenna- 
The  larva  (Plate  LXXVI)  is  reddish-brown.  Like  most  of 
the  Dermestids  the  adult  does  but  little  damage  to  our 
goods;  it  much  prefers  pollen  as  food.  The  larva  goes  in 
for  almost  anything  of  animal  origin,  especially  woolem, 
feathers,  and  the  dried  specimens  c^  entomological  collec- 
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BUFFALO-BUGS. 

These  are  the  Bufialo-moths  or  -bugs  "ni^ 
some  are  the  worst  enemies  of  entomological 
collections.  A.  mttsmorum  has  only  8  joints  in  each  an- 
tenna, including  the  two-jointed  club,  and  the  outline  of 
the  eyes  is  not  indented.  It  is  found  on  flowers  but  is 
not  a  frequent  visitor  in  houses.  The  following  spedes 
have  II  joints  in  each  antenna,  including  a  "three-jointed 
club,  and,  ejccept  for  verbasd,  the  outline  of  eyes  is  in- 
dented. The  pronotum  of  A .  verbdsci  is  black,  the  central 
part  sparsely  clothed  with  yellow  scales,  the  sides  more 
densely  with  white  ones;  elytra  black,  with  a  large  basal 
ring  and  two  transverse,  zigzag  bands  of  white  scales 
bordered  by  yellow  ones ;  under  surface  of  abdomen  clothed 
with  fine,  long,  grayish-yellow  scales.  It  is  the  common 
museum  pest.  A,  scropkulariie  is  the  Buffalo  Moth. 
The  elytra  have  brick-red,  or  dull  yellow,  markings  as 
shown  in  Plate  LXXVI.  I  do  not  know  why  this  genus  is 
connected,  by  name,  with  the  buffalo,  unless  the  larva 
has  a  fancied  resemblance  to  that  animal.  Possibly  it 
got  its  nickname  by  being  destructive  of  buffalo-robes  in 
the  days  when  there  were  such  things.  The  species 
frequently  injure  carpets,  but  are  also  found  on  flowers. 
They  breed  in  organic  matter,  presumably  in  outbuildii^ 
or  outdoors  as  well  as  within,  fly  to  the  flowers  and  may 
then,  in  the  case  of  the  Carpet-beetle  at  least,  be  carried 
into  dwellings  before  eggs  are  deposited.  Infested  carpets 
should  be  taken  up,  thoroughly  cleaned,  and,  if  badly 
infested^  sprayed  with  benzine.  Local  injury  can  fre- 
quently be  stopped  by  passing  a  hot  iron  over  a  damp 
cloth  laid  on  the  affected  part  of  the  carpet. 

The  habits  of  this  creature  are  not  those 
^^^  of  other  DermestLds  but,   in  view  of  the 

fact  that  adults  of  most  of  the  other  species 
mentioned  here  regularly  leave  hides  and  hair  for  a  sojourn 
among  flowers,  it  may  be  retaining  the  ancestral  activities. 
The  adult  is  about  ,14  in.  long,  reddish-yellow  or  reddish-  • 
brown,  and  covered  with  a  thick  coat  of  pale,  tawny  bails. 
It  appears  about  the  middle  of  May  and  feeds  on  the 
flower-biids  and  tender  foliage  of  red  raspbernesJ  The 
larva  is  plump,  white,  with  tawny  cross-bands  and  numer- 
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ous  short  white  hairs.  It  feeds  in  the  cup  of  the  berries. 
Pupation  and  hibernation  occur  in  an  earthen  cell  just 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

HlSTEKID.e 

It  has  been  suggested  th&t  Linnnus,  in  naming  the  type 
genus  of  this  family  Hister,  had  in  mind  a,  filthy  Mr.  Hister 
of  Juvenal's  Satires.  I  have  not  looked  up  the  original 
but,  if  the  Roman  mas  very  bad,  the  name  is  not  appropri- 
ate for  all  the  Histerid^e,  as  some  of  them  live  in  a  fairly 
cleanly  mamier  under  bark  and  in  aats'  nests.  Even 
those  which  take  to  carrion  and  excrement  probably  do 
not  eat  it  but  feed  on  the  other  more  lEster-like  insects. 
They  are  "small,  usually  black,  shining  beetles  having 
the  elytra  truncate  behind,  leaving  two  segments  of  the 
abdomen  uncovered.  In  form  ttey  are  variable,  either 
oblong  ant"  flat  or,  more  usually,  round,  oval,  globose,  or 
cylindrical.  AH  are  very  compact,  have  a  very  hard 
surface,  and  the  elj^ra  are  usually  marked  with  a  number 
of  stiis."  The  antennae  are  elbowed  and  have  a  short 
compact  club. 

NlTIDULlD^ 

Some  adults  are  much  like  the  HisteridEC  in  fcnm  but 
the  antennse  are  straight;  others  suggest  Staphylinidje; 
and,  all  in  all,  it  is  difficult  to  tell  them  "at  a  glance."  In 
most  species  the  pronotum  has  wide,  thin  sides.  Some 
feed  on  fungi  or  carrion,  others  are  found  chiefly  in  flowers, 
but  the  majority  feed  on  the  sap  of  trees  and  juices  of 
fruits.  Dury  tells  of  trapping  hundreds  of  specimens  by 
laying  chips  on  top  of  a  freshly  cut  maple  stump.  They 
are  also  attracted  to  a  mixture  of  vinegar  and  molasses. 
Some  of  the  species  are  prettily  marked  with  yellow  or 
red.  The  genus  Ips  is  often  common  under  fallen,  decay- 
ing iruit  as  well  as  about  flowing  sap.  I,  obtusus  is  .3  in., 
or  more,  in  length  and  /.  quadriguUatus  is  less  than  .3  in. 
long;  both  are  black  with  two  reddish-yellow  {obtusus) 
or  5^1ow  (quadriguUatas)  ■  spots  on  each  dytron.  /. 
sanguinoientus  is  less  than  .25  in.  long;  head  and  thorax 
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black;  abdomen  and  elytra  red,  except  fcff  tip  and  two 
black  spots  on  each  elytron.  CarpophUus  hemiplems 
is  an  introduced  species  which  is  found  in  grocery  and 
bakery  shops.  It  is  about  .17  in,  long;  black,  except  for 
the  pale  legs,  a  dull  yellow  shoulder-spot  and  an  irregular 
area  of  the  same  color  covering  the  distal  half  of  each 
elytron.  Omosila  colon  is  often  seen  on  greasy  bones  in 
the  back  yard. 

The  Lathridiid£  are  rarely  more  than  .1  in.  long. 
They  are  usually  reddish-yellow  or  brownish.  Most  of 
the  species  occur  under  bark  and  stones,  or  in  decaying 
leaves;  some  are  found  on  plants  and  some,  e.  g.  Corttcana 
ferruginea,  in  dried  products  such  as  drugs. 

TEUN'OCHn.IDf 


Two  species,  mauretanica  (tjie  Cadelle) 
and  coriicalis,  are  found  in  granaries 
throughout  the  world.  The  eighth  antennal  joint  of 
mauretanica  is  equal  to  the  ninth;  in  our  other  species  it  is 
smaller,  Plate  LXXVII  is  sufficient  additional  descrip- 
tion of  the  blackish  adult  Cadelle.  The  dark  areas  shown 
in  the  illustration  of  the  larva  are  reddish  brown.  It 
feeds  on  wheat,  flour,  and  other  foodstuffs.  The  fact  that 
it  has  been  found  in  milk  has  been  used  to  help  prove 
that  milkmen  enrich  their  goods  with  cornstarch.  This  ' 
larva  seems  to  be  rather  hardy  as  Webster  recorded  its 
feeding  on  hellebore.""  It  is  said  also  to  feed  on  other 
insects  and  it  has  been  known  to  bore  into  the  wood  of 
grain  bins. 

The  FARNID./B  are  small  (less  than  .25  in.)  beetles  which 
cling  with  their  long  tarsal  claws  to  sticks  and  stones  in 
water,  often  even  in  swift  streams.  The  flat,  circular 
larvK  occur  in  the  same  places,  clinging  tightly  to  their 
support.    Neither  stage  swims. 

It  may  be  of  some  use  to  name  the  families  we  now 
skip.     It  would  be  of  little  use  to  describe  them,  as  the 
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small  and  not  numerous  species  are  raiely  noticed.     They, 
are  the  MoNorouiDiK,  Dbrodomthxs,  Bykkbieis,  Geo 

KVSSID^  and  HsTBBOCEXUXB. 

The  remainder  of  the  Polymorpha  are  known  as  SERRI- 
CORNIA.  "This  senes  is  primarily  distinguished,  as 
its  name  indicates,  by  the  serrate  or  saw'tooth  character 
of  the  antenng.  The  serrate  antenna  is,  like  the  filiform, 
usually  slender  and  of  nearly  the  same  width  throughout, 
but  differs  in  having  each  joint  project  more  or  less  in- 
wards, this  projection  being  sometimes  so  long  as  to  fonn 
what  is  called  the  pectinate,  or  cc«nb-toothed  ant«nna" 
(Blatchley).  However,  Nature  is  not  clear-cut  in  any  cj  her 
divisions.  Apparently  she  does  not  use  a  card  catalog. 
"  System  "  is  a  human  invention.  Passing  by  the  Dascyl- 
LU>M  and  Rripicerid^  we  come  to  a  large  family  some 
members  of  which  most  people  have  noticed. 

^  Elatekid^c; 

With  the  exception  of  the  subfamily  Eucneminae,  which 
is  considered  by  some  authorities  to  be  a  separate  family, 
these  beetles  have  a  unique  method  of  getting  on  their 
feet  if,  by  chance,  they  are  on  their  back.  They  spring 
into  the  air  and  turn  over  as  they  go.  This  trick  has  won 
them  various  names  such  as  Skip  Jacks,  Click  Beetles, 
Spring  Beetles,  and  Snapping  Bugs.  Once,  in  Arizona, 
I  had  a  guide  who  had  never  noticed  them  before.  I 
made  some  of  the  species,  which  came  to  the  camp  light, 
perform.  He  immediately  christened  them  Break-backs 
and  began  to  count  up  how  much  he  would  win,  after  he 
got  back  to  Tucson,  by  betting  on  "whether  they  would 
or  wouldn't  land  right  side  up."  I  advised  him  to  put 
his  money  on  "would"  and  for  nights,  thereafter,  he 
hung  around  my  moth-tent,  turning  Elaterids  on  their 
backs  to  see  whether  they  would  or  wouldn't.  I  do  not 
know  how  he  made  out. 

Break-backs  is  really  not  a  bad  name,  as  their  pronotum 
is  very  loosely  joined  to  the  rest  of  the  body.  Its  hind 
angles  are  prolonged  backward  but  the  elytra  slope  so 
that  the  back  can  be  bowed.  This  is  done  when  the 
beetle  finds  itself  wrong  ^de  up  and  then  the  body  is 
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suddenly  a  little  more  than  straightened,  causing  the  beetle 
to  bounce  into  the  air.  The  body  is  kept  from  bendti^ 
:  too  far  ventrally  by  a  spine  on  the  hind  edge  of  the  pro- 
fitemum.  The  antenna  fit,  when  at  rest,  in  grooves  in  the 
prostemum.  Most  of  the  species  are  brown  or  black  and 
of  medium  or  small  size.  The  krvs  are  commonly  called 
Wire-worms.  They  are  long,  narrow,  cylindrical,  hard- 
shelled,  brownish  or  yellowish-white  creatures.  Some 
live  in  the  ground,  feeding  on  the  roots  of  grasses  and 
other  plants;  some,  especially  the  larvse  of  the  snapless 
Eucnemina,  live  in  dead  wood  and  under  bark;  and  stane, 
at  least,  are  predaceous. 

^j^  Two  species  occur  in  the  Northeast  (and 

^™  elsewhere)    but   oculalus    (Plate   LXXVII) 

is  the  mcffo  common.  The  black-and-white  adult  flies 
throughout  the  season.  Tbe  larva,  whicb  lives  in  decayed 
trunks  of  apple  and  other  trees,  reaches  a  length  of  nearly 
3. 5  inches.  Lugger  concluded  that  this  larva  "largely 
subasts  upon  other  insects  "  as  all  that  he  kept  in  decaying 
wood  soon  died  if  they  were  not  provided  with  hving  in- 
sects, "which  were  soon  discovered  by  these  cannibals  and 
devoured."  If  this  be  so-,  it  is  curious  that  myops  is  found 
only  in  pine,  for  we  would  expect  that  it  would  be  predace- 
ous also  and  so  not  particular  as  to  woods.  .The  adult 
myops  averages  somewhat  smaller  than  oculalus  and  the 
eye-like  spots  are  not  only  narrower  and  smaller  but  their 
gray  margins  are  indistinct. 

In  the  South,  there  are  Elaterids  which  have  a  pair  of 
very  luminous  spots  on  the  pronotum.  Several  years  ago 
some  enterprising  individual  secured  a  large  number  of  the 
Cuban  Pyropkorus  noctUucus  and  sold  living  specimens 
at  Coney  Island.  They  were  probably  purchased  as 
curiosities  but,  in  the  tropics,  ladies  wear  them  as  oma- 

The  following  United  States  species  occur  at  least  in  the 
Northeast  and  have  relatively  conspicuous  characters 
which  help  in  their  identification,  but  which  should  not 
be  considered  conclusive. 


ELATBRID/E. 

Adelocera  dtscoidea  is  from  .3  to  .5  in.  long  ;■  black  except 
for  the  yellow  head  and  margins  of  the  pronotum.  Hiber- 
nates under  bark. 

Elaler  nigruMii  (Plate  LXXVII):  head  and  thorax 
'black;  elytra  all  dull  yellowish;  occurs  under  bark  and  in 
rotten  wood,  usually  in  damp  woods.  See  CorymbHes, 
E.  linteus,  similar,  but  uBuaily  smaller,  and  the  elj^ra  are 
black  along  the  sviture  and  at  the  apei,  Uader  bark, 
usually  in  dry  situations.  In  E.  discoideus  the  black  covers 
all  the  elytra  except  for  the  yellow  outer  margins.  Under 
the  bark  of  hickory,  beech,  ind  other  trees,  E.  rubricoUis 
is  ,5  to  .7  in.  long;  pronotum,  except  the  apex  and  hind 
ODgles,  red;  otherwise  black.  Under  bark  and  on  flowers. 
E.  coUarts  is  similar  but  is  about  .3  in.  long  and  has  no 
black  on  pronotum.  E.  sangtdmpermis  is  about  .3  in. 
long;  pronotum  black,  el3M:ra  all  red.  E.  xanthomus  is 
about  the  same  size  but  only  the  bases  of  the  elytra  are 
red;  otherwise  black. 

Piiyobius  angutnus  is  an  inch  or  so  tong  but  narrow; 
black ;  antennae  feathered  in  male.     Usually  on  pine. 

Corymbites  pyrrkos  is  about  .75  in.  long;  dark  reddish- 
brown;  narrow;  pronotum  relatively  long  and  narrow. 
C.  larsalis  is  about  the  size  and  color  of  Elaier  ttigricotUs. 
They  belong  to  different  groups  of  genera,  the  Elaterini 
having  the  hind  coxal  plates  suddenly  dilated  about  the 
middle,  the  outer  part  much  narrower  than  the  inner, 
and  the  Corymbitini  having  them  gradually,  sometimes 
scarcely,  dilated  on  the  inner  side.  It  is  such  technical 
differences  which  make  imtechnical  catch-characters  little 
more  than  hints.  C. '  hieroglypkicus  (Plate  LXXVII) 
is  found  northward,  especially  on  pine, 

ildanactes  piceus  is  i  to  1,4  in.  long  and  polished  black. 
It  occurs  under  stones  and  rubbish  in  dry  situations. 

Melanelus  communis  (Plate  LXXVII)  is  found  under 
the  loose  bark  of  fallen  trees  and  is  widely  distributed. 
With  a  strong  lens  its  claws  are  seen  to  be  comb-like. 

The  family  Thkoscida  "contains  only  a.  few  small, 

oblong,  black  or    brownish  beetles  which  resemble  the 

Elaterids  and  the  next  family,  the  Buprestids,  in  form  and 

in  having  the  prostemum  prolonged  behind  into  a  spine 
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which  fits  into  a  cavity  in  the  mesostemum.  They  differ 
frcan  the  Elateridfe  in  having  the  pro-  and  meso-stema 
finnly  joined,  and  so  without  the  power  of  leaping  possessed 
by  most  cUck  beetles.  From  the  Buprestidie  they  are 
distinguished  by  having  the  ventral  abdominal  segments' 
all  free"  (Blatchley),  They  are  usually  found  on  dead 
wood  or  oa  flowers,  and  are  inconspicuous  as  well  as 
small. 

"^     BuPRESTIDjB 

These  are  usually  elongate,  usually  stout  (but  some- 
times cyhndrical)  beetles,  with  broad  thorax,  and  elytra 
tapering  back  from  the  shoulders;  the  prothorax  closely 
united  to  the  mesothorax.  A  large  proportion  of  them 
are  bronzed  or  metalhc  in  color  or  reflection,  and  others 
are  gaudily  marked  with  red  or  yellow  bands  or  qwts. 
Many  of  them  have  the  upper  surface  deeply  grooved  or 
pitted,  and,  altogether,  they  are  very  characteristic  in 
appearance.  Most  of  them  are  very  active  and  fly  readily. 
Square-heads  is  a  local  name  for  them,  coined  in  recog- 
nition of  their  broad,  flat,  square-cut  front. 

The  larvffi  are  wood-borers,  usually  living  under  baric 
and  making  broad,  rather  shallow  furrows,  galleries,  OT 
chambers.  In  shape  they  are  very  much  elongated,  some- 
what flattened,  the  body  segments  well  defined,  head  small, 
the  anterior  segments  much  enlarged  so  as,  apparently,  to 
form  part  of  the  head,  giving  rise  to  the  common  names 
Hammer-head  or  Flat-head  borers.  Adults  are  fond  of 
basking  in  the  sunshine,  usually  on  their  own  food-plant, 
and  may  best  be  collected  by  holding  an  umbrella  under 
branches  and  then  jarring  them.  Since  a  taxonomic 
key  involves  numerous  technicalities,  the  species  to  be 
mentioned  will  be  grouped  by  their  principal  food-plants. 

Orchard  Trees 

This    (Plate    LXXVIII)    is    called    tlie 

ChiTtabothiU     piat-headed   Apple-tree  Borer,  the  name 

referring   to   the  larva,    which,   howevcTj 

attacks  numerous  other  trees  such  as  pear,  plum,  cherry, 

peach,  oak,  sycamore,  chestnut,  hickory,  maple,  horse- 
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chesnut,  mountain  ash,  linden,  boxelder,  and  beech. 
Adults  appear  about  May,  or  later,  and  are  given  to  sitting 
on  tree  trunks  where  they  are  somewhat  difGcult  to  see  on 
account  of  their  dull  metallic  brown  color  and  roughened 
elytra.  When  flying,  the  bright  metallic  greenish-blue 
abdomen  is  quite  conspicuous.  The  young  larvs  make 
shallow  galleries  in  the  sapwood,  but  as  they  get  older 
they  form  somewhat  dilated,  irregular,  flattened  burrows 
in  the  heartwood,  where  they  hibernate.  In  the  spring 
they  excavate  a  pupal-cell  near  the  surface,  completing  the 
life-history  in  one  year. 

The  larva  of  this  species  bores  in  peach, 

J"™"  cherry,  beech,  maple,  and  other  deciduous 

vuiMt.  ^^^^     ^^^    ^^^    ^pj^^    LXXVIII)    is 

coppery  or  brassy  above;  the  size  and  the  spreading  tips 
of  the  elytra,  whence  the  specific  name,  help  to  identify  it. 
The  males  have  a  little  tooth  on  the  tmder  side  of  each 
middle  femur. 

Small  Fruits 

The  Rod-necked  Cane-borer  causes  the 
^"?^^  swellings,     usuaUy    with    numerous    slits, 

which  have  been  called  "gouty  galls,"  on 
raspberry  and  blackberry.  Adults  emdrge  in  May  and 
June;  they  are  not  over  .3  in.  long;  head  short  but  wide, 
black;  proootum  coppery-red;  elytra  bronzy-black.  ""The 
young  larva  enters  the  bark  at  the  axil  of  a.  leaf-stem,  and 
eats  around  the  stem  in  a  long  spiral.  By  early  August 
the  galls  commence  to  form  where  the  bark  has  been 
girdled,  though  sometimes  no  gall  results  from  the  injury, 
and  the  larvs  mine  into  the  pith.  The  larva  probably 
become  practically  full  grown  in  the  fall  and  remain  in 
their  burrows  over  winter,  in  which  they  transform  to 
pupiein  late  April"   (Sanderson). 

Coniferous  Trees 

Buprestids  are  very  fond  of  conifers  and,  although  this 
division  is  quite  restricted  botanically,  relatively  few 
species  (all  occurring  on  pine)  can  be  mentioned  here. 


Chakopkora  vireiniensis  is  one  of  our  largest  Buprestids, 
attaimng  a  length  of  I  or  i  .35  inches.  Much  larger  Bupres- 
tids occur  in  the  tropics,  the  family  home,  and  many  of 
them  are  brilliantly  colored.  In  this  genus  the  hind  tarsi 
have  the  first  joint  elongated  and  the  males  have  a  distinct 
sixth  ventral  segment.  This  species  is  dull  black,  feebly 
'  bronzed,  the  impressions  of  the  thorax  and  elytra  often 
brassy:  head  with  a  deep,  median  groove,  which  is  broader 
and  deeper  in  front;  pronotum  one-third  wider  than  long, 
sides  rounded  on  apical  third,  disk  with  a  broad  median 
impression  and  two  others  each  side,  in  the  regions  of  the 
front  and  hind  angles;  elytra  each  with  four  to.six  elongate 
impressed  spaces  which  are  finely  and  rather  densely 
punctate. 

Buprestis  lineata  is  .5  in.  or  more,  long.  Each  elytron 
has,  typically,  two  longitudinal,  yellowish  stripes.  The 
general  color,  above,  is  metallic  black;  beneath,  dull 
bronze;  head  and  prostemum,  yellowish. 

Buprestis  uUramarina  is  about  .5  in.  long;  brilliant  green 
with  the  autural  and  outer  margins  of  the  elytra  coppery 
red. 

Dicerca  punclTdata  is  superficially  much  like  D.  divaricata 
(p.  312)  but  smaller  (about  .5  in.),  and  has  a  pair  of  promi- 
nent, shining,  longitudinal  ridges  on  the  middle  of  the  pro- 
notum and  parts  of  a  second  pair  outside  of  these. 

Melanopkila  acuminata  (also  called  longipes)  is  often 
nearly  .3  in.  long  and  all  black.  It  is  found  on  various 
conifers.  M.  fulvogultala  is  about  the  same  size,  and 
has  three  yellow  dots  on  each  elytron ;  found  on  spruce  and 
hemlock.  Af.  aneola  is  rarely  longer  than  .25  in.;  prono- 
tum bronzy;  elytra  metallic  black. 

The  males  of  Chrysobolhris  fioricola  have  a  single,  acute 
tooth  on  each  front  tibia;  those  of  dentipes  have  none,  but 
the  tibix  are  dilated  at  the  tip  (those  of  femorata,  p.  310, 
have  numerous  fine  teeth  on  the  inner  edge). 

Deciduous  Forest  Trees 

The  following  are  among  the  more  easily  recognized: 

Buprestis  fasciata  about  .6  in.  loi^;  brilliant  metallic 

green,  often  with  blue  iridescence;  a  wavy  yellow  band 
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across  each  elytron,  back  of  the  middle,  a.  yellow  spot 
back  of  this  and  sometimes  one  in  front.  On  maple  aitd 
poplar, 

Ckrysobolkris  aiurea  is  usually  a  little  more  than  ,25  in. 
long.  Its  color  varies  from  blue  to  greenish,  coppery,  and 
violet.  Each  elytron  has  the  following  brilliant  blue  or 
green  markings,  which  appear  to  be  depressed :  a  somewhat  ■ 
variable  streak  or  combination  of  spots  at  the  base,  one 
circular  spot  near  the  middle,  and  one  two-thirds  of  the , 
way  to  the  apex.     On  birch,  sumac,  and  dogwood. 

Brachys — The  several  species  of  this  genus  are  leaf- 
miners  and  abundant.  The  adult  larva  makes  a  curious 
noise,  within  the  mined  leaf,  by  switching  his  body  rapidly. 

Herbaceovs  Plants 

Paehyscelus  purpureus  mines  in  the  leaves  of  the  bush* 
clover  {Lespedeza).  The  adult  is  usually  less  than  .2  in. 
long  and  the  shoulders  are  so  broad  that,  from  above,  it 
looks  hunched  up.  The  head  and  pronotum  are  black; 
elytra,  purple. 

Lampyrii>£ 

Nearly  all  Americans  who  are  blessed  with  eyes  have 
seen  Fireflies  and  many  have  seen  Glowworms.  These 
insects  beloi^  to  this  family  but  most  of  the  species  of 
Lampyridfe  are  not  luminous.  A  family  characteristic 
is  that  the  elytra,  when  present,  are  thin  and  flexible; 
there  are  seven  or  eight  visible,  ventral,  abdominal  seg- 
ments. For  the  most  part,  the  species  are  predaceous, 
especially  as  larvas.  The  larvie  usually  live  under  rubbish 
or  the  bark  of  logs  and  dead  trees. 

Folsom  says:  "In  Lampyridse,  the  light  is  emitted  from 
the  ventral  side  of  the  posterior  abdominal  segments.  la 
our  common  Phofinus,  the  seat  of  the  light  is  a  modified  por- 
tion of  the  fat-body — a.  photogenic  plate,  situated  immedi- 
ately under  the  integument  and  supplied  with  a  profusion 
of  fine  tracheal  branches.  The  cells  of  the  photogenic 
plate,  it  is  said,  secrete  a  substance  which  undergoes  rapid 
(Kimbustion  in  the  rich  supply  of  oxygen  furnished  by  the 
tracheae. 
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"The  rays  emitted  by  the  common  fireflies  are  re- 
markable in  being  almost  entirely  light  rays,  with  almost 
no  thermal  or  actinic  rays.  According  to  Young  and 
hkngley,  the  radiations  e£  an  ordinary  gas-flame  contain 
less  than  three  per  cent,  of  visible  rays,  the  remainder  being 
heat  or  chemical  rays,  of  no  value  for  illuminating  purposes; 
while  the  light-givii^  efficiency  of  the  electric  arc  is  only 
ten  per  cent,  and  that  of  sunlight  only  thirty-five  per 
cent.  The  hght  o£  the  firefly,  however,  may  be  rated 
at  one  hundred  per  cent.;  this  light,  then,  is  perfect,  and 
as  yet  unapproached  by  artificial  means. 

"As  to  the  use  of  this  luminosity,  there  is  a  general 
opinion  that  the  light  exists  for  the  purpose  of  sexual 
attraction — a  belief  held  by  the  author  in  regard  to  Pho- 
tinus,  at  least.  Another  view  is  that  the  light  is  a  warning 
signal  to  nocturnal  birds,  bats,  or  other  insectivorous 
animals;  this  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  lampyrids  are 
rrfused  by  birds  in  general,  after  experience;  young  birds 
readily  snap  at  a  firefly  for  the  first  time,  but  at  once 
reject  it  and  thereafter  pay  no  attention  to  these  insects." 
In  some  species  the  e^s,  also,  are  luminous. 

The  Lampyrids  may  be  divided  into  four  subfamilies: 
Lycinfe,  Lampyrinas,  Telephorins,  and  Drilinas. 

The  Lycin39  have  the  middle  coTue  rather  widely  sepa- 
rated by  the  mesonotum.  The  elytra  usually  have  & 
coarse  network  of  fine  elevated  lines.  The  head  is  some- 
times prolonged  in  front  of  the  eyes  into  a  long,  narrow 
beak.  The  antennas  are  usually  conspicuously  saw-toothed 
or  comb-like. 

Lycosiomus  lateralis:  about  .4  in,  long;  black,  with  the 
sides  of  the  pronotum,  the  shoulders,  and  the  front  half  of 
the  margin  of  the  elytra,  yellow. 

CalopUron:  the  elytra  gradually  widen  from  base  to 
apes  and  each  has  six  longitudinal  ridges  (costfe) ;  antemue 
saW'toothed.  C.  terminale  is  .5  to  .7  in.  long;  black, 
eicept  for  the  ydlow  basal  half  or  two-thirds  of  the  elytra 
(Uid  a  very  narrow  margin  of  yellow  on  the  sides  of  the 
pronotum.  C.  reticulatum  and  typicum  are  about  the 
same  size  as  UrmitaU,  but  the  pronotum,  especially  of 
reUeulatum  (Plate  LXXVIII),  is  broadly  margined  with 
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yellow,  and  the  yellow  area  of  the  elytra  is  crossed  by  a 
black  band,  which  is  very  wide  in  typicum. 

Ceittes  baialis  is  about  .3  in.  long;  color  much  as  in 
Lycostomus  laleraiii  but  the  eljtral  yellow  much  reduced. 
The  anteiuue,  especially  of  the  male,  are  decidedly  comb- 
like (feathered  on  one  side). 

C<aiUIIa  dimidiata  is  apt  to  be  confused  with  Caiapteron 
lerminale  but  its  antennse  are  comb-like,  not  merely  saw- 
toothed. 

Eros,  Most  of  the  species  of  this  genus,  and  also  of 
Plaleros  and  Calochromus,  are  black,  wiWi  ydlow-mar- 
gined  pronota,  However,  E.  aurora  has  scaiiet  dytra; 
the  under  surface  of  the  body  is  black. 

The  subfamily  Lampyiime  contains  the  luminous 
species.  The  middle  coxse  touch  each  other;  the  elytra 
are  not  reticulate  (netted) ;  and  the  head  is  nearly,  or  quite, 
covered  by  the  pronotum.  The  Lampyrini  usually  have 
the  bases  of  the  antennae  near  together.  Of  the  Lampyrioi, 
all  except  Photuris  have  the  head  completdy  covered  by 
the  pronotum  and  the  second  joint  of  the  antemue  small. 
Polyclasis  is  the  only  genus  of  this  tribe  having  pectinate 
(comb-like)  antennas,  and  in  it  there  are  pectinations  on  both 
sides.  In  Lttcidota,  Ellycknia,  and  Pyropyga  the  eyes  are 
small  and  the  light-organs  are  feeble.  For  the  most  part, 
they  are  black  species  with  yellow  on  the  pronotum.  In 
Pyraclomena  and  Pholinus  the  eyes  are  large,  but  larger  in 
the  males  than  in  the  females  and  the  light-organs  are 
well  developed.  Pyractomena  and  Pholinus  are  dark 
brown,  or  black,  with  yellow  on  the  pronotum  and  margins 
of  the  wings.  These  yellow  margins  are  particularly 
pronounced  in  Pyraclomena  angulala;  the  narrow-margined 
forms  are  not  easily  differentiated.  The  females  of 
Pyractomena  have  the  light-organs  on  the  sides  of  the 
abdomen  and  those  of  Photiniu  have  them  on  the  middle. 
Pyraclomena  angulata  is  not  usually  common  but  is  very 
brilliant.  Pyraclomena  ecoslata  is  usually  found  about 
marges,  its  larva  probably  living  on  snails,  PhoUniu 
marginellus  and  scintiUans  (Plate  LXXVIII),  are  very 
common.  The  males  fly  low  and  have  a  ydlow  light.  The 
females  have  only  partially  developed  wii^  and  do  not  fly. 
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Photuris  (see  above)  pennsyivanica  about  ,5  in.  long, 
or  a  little  longer;  head  and  pronotum  diiU  j^ow,  the 
latter  with  a  central  red  area  crossed  by  a  narrow  median 
dark  stripe;  elytra  brownish,  with  pale  markiiigs  (Plate 
LXXVIII).  This  is  the  largest  and  most  briUiant  of  otir 
common  fireflies.  Photuris  Jrontalis  is  similar  but  smaller. 
Both  have  a  greenish  %ht. 

The  males  of  Phengodes,  a  genus,  which  has  been  placed 
in  both  LampyrincB  and  Telephorinse,  are  not  luminous 
but  the  larvx  and  wingless  females,  which  usually  live 
under  stones,  are  the  most  brilliant  of  our  forms,  giving 
off  light  from  lateral  joints  along  the  body.  They  are 
usually  rare.  The  males  may  be  recognized  by  their  • 
resemblance  to  the  species  shown  in  Plate  LXXVIII. 

The  subfamily  Telephorinse  differs  from  the  Lampyrins 
in  not  having  the  head  at  least  partly  covered  by  the 
pronotum.  None  of  the  species  are  luminous  and  the 
sexes  are  much  alike.  For  the  most  part,  they  are  black 
or  brownish,  with  more  or  less  yellow  on  the  head  and 
pronotum. 

In  Podabrus  modeilus  the  pronotum  is  all  yellow;  elytra 
narrowly  margined  with  yellow;  legs  black. 

In  TekphcTUS  rotundicoUis  the  head,  pronotum,  and 
legs  are  reddish ;  elytra,  dark  gray-brown. 

ChtMliognathus  pcnnsylvanicus  (Plate  LXXVIII)  and 
C,  marginatus  are  called  Soldier  Beetles,  "The  species 
of  this  genus  are  known  from  all  others  by  the  elongate 
head,  and  by  the  singular  structure  of  the  maxillary  lobe, 
which  has  a  long,  extensile,  pilose,  thread-like  process 
which  can  be  pushed  out  and  used  to  gather  food.  In 
this  respect  it  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  tongue  or  pro- 
boscis of  a  moth  or  butterfly.  The  mature  beetles  are 
said  to  feed  solely  upon  the  honey  and  pollen  of  variotis 
flowers.  The  larvs  are,  however,  strongly  carnivorous, 
those  of  our  common  species  being  very  beneficial  in  that 
they  feed  upon  the  larvie  of  the  plum  curculio  and  other 
injurious  forms."  The-  two  species  mentioned  above 
may  be  separated  by  the  facts  that  in  peans^vanictts 
the  pronotum  is  wider  than  long  and  the  head  black,  while 
in  marginafiM  the  pronotum  is  longer  than  wide  and  the 
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head  is  yellow  with  black  spots.  In  both,  the  light  color 
is  yellow.  The  amount  o£  black  on  the  dytra  as  veiy 
variable,  sometimes  covering  nearly  the  whole  dytra. 
Adults  of  marginalus  appear  in  the  sprii^  and  early 
summer,  while  those  of  pennsylvanicus  are  autumn  crea- 
tures, delighting  especially  in  the  goldenrod. 

The  subfamily  Drilinie  has  but  recently  been  doubtfully 
detected  in  America.  Telegeusis  was  described  from  the 
Pacific  Coast  by  Horn  and  is  put  in  this  subfamily  by 
some  authorities.  It  was  found  in  1916  by  the  author 
In  Arizona.  The  maxillary  lobe  is  nearly  as  long  as  the 
beetle. 

MalachiidjE 

There  are  not  many  species  in  this  family.  The  elytra 
are  soft,  as  in  the  Lampyrida;  but  Malachiidas  are  not 
luminous,  and  they  have  only  five  or  six  visible,  ventral, 
abdominal  segments.  All  of  them  are  found  on  flowers 
or  herbage,  some  only  in  moist  or  low  places,  where  they 
are  said  to  feed  on  insect  eggs,  larvs,  and  smaller  insects 
generally.  The  larvie,  so  far  as  known,  are  predaceous. 
CoUops  guadtimaculatus  (Plate  LXXIX)  is  one  of  our 
largest  and  commonest  species.  The  head  and  abdomen 
are  black;  pronotum  and  elytia,  reddish-yellow,  each 
of  the  latter  having  two  blue  or  bluish-black  spots. 

CLERIiyS 

The  Checkered  Beetles  are  rather  small,  but,  for  the 
most  part,  they  are  graceful  and  pretty.  The  thorax  is 
generally  elongate  and  often  much  narrower  than  either 
the  head  or  the  combined  elytra.  Some  look  like  ants; 
others  resemble  Lampyrids.  The  11-  (or,  rarely,  IO-) 
jointed  antennae  are  enlarged  toward  the  tip  somewhat 
like  S.  club.  The  tarsi  are  all  s-jointed  but  the  first 
and  fourth  joints  are  often  inconspicuous;  all  but  the  fifth 
have  membranous  appendages.  The  usually  pubescent 
adults  occur  chiefly  on  flowers,  about  flowing  sap,  and  on 
the  foliage  of  trees  and  low  shrubs.  Both  they  and  the 
larvffi  are  predaceous,  espedally  on  wood-boring  larvse. 
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We  have  three  cosmopolitan  species  of  Necrobia.  They 
&re  known  as  Bone  Beetles  because  they  are  usually  found 
on  cairion  after  most  of  the  flesh  is  gone,  probably  feedii^ 
Ml  other  insects  there  rather  than  on  the  carrion.  N, 
rufipes  (Hate  LXXIX)  is  called  the  Red-le^ed  Ham-  . 
beetle  from  its  frequent  appearance  in  that  staple.  Henick 
says:  "When  the  larva  gets  ready  to  transform  it  makes 
a  curious  and  interesting  cocoon  in  a  rather  novel  way. 
The  larva  leaves  the  fatty  portions  and  gnaws  its  way 
either  to  the  harder,  more  fibrous  parts  of  the  ham  or  may- 
be into  a  near-by  beam.  Here  it  makes  a  gUstening  white 
cocoon  that  looks  much  hke  paper.  The  cocoon  is  not 
made  from  silk  like  the  cocoons  of  most  insects,  but  is 
composed  of  small  globules  of  spit  out  of  the  mouth  of  the 
larva.  These  globules  adhere  to  each  other  and  when 
dry  form  the  paper-hke  cocoon."  The  three  species 
may  be  separated  as  follows  (none  exceed  a  quarter  o£  an 
inch  in  length) : 

I.    ProDotum  and  base  of  elytra  red;  rest  of  elytra  blue 

or  green;  head  and  abdomen  black ruficollis. 

No  red  on  dorsal  surface,  but  bluish    1. 

3.    Legs  and  basal  joints  of  antennie  red rufipes. 

Legs  and  antennas  dark vtolacea. 

Necrobia  is  one  ot  those  genera  in  which  the  fourth 
tarsal  joint  is  indistinct  and  the  disk  of  the  thorax  is 
separated  from  the  flanks  by  a  marginal  line.  In  Trickodes 
(front  margin  of  eyes  indented;  antenna!  club  triangular) 
and  Thanerockrus  (eye-margin  not  indented;  the  3 -jointed' 
antennal  club  gradually  formed)  the  fourth  tarsal  joint  is 
of  normal  size  {the  first  joint  is  very  small  and  covered, 
above,  by  the  second;  tarsal  claws  toothed).  Trichodcs 
ntittalU  ■  (bluish,  with  reddish-yellow  markings)  and 
Thanerockrus  sanguineus  (brown,  with  red  elytra)  are 
shown  in  Plate  LXXIX. 

Ptinid* 

The  small  (.25  in.  and  less  in  length)  beetles  of  this 
family  are  so  various  that  it  is  difficult  to  characterize  the 
family.     The  thorax  usually  extends  above  the  head  like 
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a  hood,  the  head  being  bent  under  and  rarely  visible  from 
above;  the  front  and  middle  cox£  are  cylindrical  or  nearly 
globular;  the  first  of  the  tarsal  joints  is  often  longer  than 
the  second.  They  live  on  dry  animal  and  vegetable 
products  and  in  dead  wood.  The  following  are  rather 
frequently  noticed, 

I  had  not  been  at  the  American  Museum 
^"^'"  of    Natural    History    very   long    before   a 

mystified  lady  brought  in  some  red  pepper 
which  had  been  kept  in  a  tight  tin  box  and  which,  never- 
theless', had  in  it  reddish-brown  beetles  about  ,i  in.  long. 
A  lens  showed  the  characteristic  form  (Plate  LXXIX) 
and  bristling  yellow  pubescence  of  this  Dn^-store  Beetle. 
I  assured  her  that  even  red  pepper  is  not  too  stroi^  for  it. 
At  least  forty-five  different  drugs,  includii^  aconite, 
belladonna,  squill,  orris  root,  and  ergot,  are  in  its  menu. 
It  has  been  known  to  bore  through  tin-foil  and  sheet- 
lead.  Printed  books  are  not  too  dry  for  it;  and  it  eats  all 
sorts  of  seeds  and  dry  groceries.  There  still  remained, 
in  the  visitor's  mind,  curiosity  concerning  the  sufQdency 
of  air  and  water  in  the  "tight  tin  box."  I  took  her  pepper 
and  beetles,  put  them  in  a  glass  vial,  corked  it,  sealed  it 
with  parafBn,  and  put  it  in  aa  exhibition  case,  suggesting 
that  she  come  back  occasionally  to  see  how  her  captives 
were  getting  along.  At  the  end  of  two  years  and  a  half 
there  had  been  nutaerous  generations  of  offspring  which, 
by  that  time,  had  reduced  the  pepper  and  part  of  the  cork 
to  such  an  unnutritious  powder  that  even  Sitodrepa  had 
to  give  up.  Under  favorable  conditions  there  is  a  genera- 
tion every  two  months. 

This  is  ^  good  place  to  say  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  the  Book  Worm  among  insects.  This  insect  is  one. 
Another  of  the  same  family  has  a  recprd  of  having  "pene- 
trated directly  through  twenty-seven  large  quarto  volumes 
in  so  straight  a  line  that  a  string  could  be  passed  through 
the  opening  and  the  whole  aeries  of  volumes  suspended." 
This  was  Ftinus  Jut  (Plate  LXXIX)  the  smaU  reddish- 
brown  Spider  Beetle  whose  female  has  two  white  patches 
on  each  elytron.  In  fact,  almost  any  insect  which  feeds 
on  dry,  starchy  material  may  eat  books. 
"  32, 
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A  spider-like  creature,  .i  in.  loi^,  with 

Uom"  ^obose,  mahogany  hack  and  pale  brown, 

velvety  head  and  thorax,  infests  old,  not 

over  clean  dwellings.     It  occasionally  is  found  in  New  York 

restaurants  in  the  sugar  bowl. 


Mnkoni* 


The  small  burrows  in  cigars  and  cigarettes 
are  usually  the  work  of  this  species  (Plate 
LXXIX),  the  C^ar  and  Cigarette  Beetle. 
Although  very  fond  of  tobacco,  its  dietary  is  much  the 
same  as  that  of  Silodrepa.  It  averages  less  than  .3  in. 
long,  and  the  last  three  joints  of  the  antemue  are  not 
enlarged  like  those  of  Sitodrtpa;  the  front  angles  of  the 
proaotum  are  more  acute.  The  white  larwe  resemble 
those  of  the  Drug-store  Beetle  but  are  hairier. 

This  and  several  related  species  bore  in 
*^"™  the  wood  of  houses  and  furniture.    In  the 

rflle  of  Death-watch  they  sometimes  jJay  a 
grim  joke  on  eupcrstitious  humans  who  believe  that  the 
ticking  sound  which  the  beetle  makes  portends  the  death 
of  some  one  in  the  house.    Swift  had  the  right  idea: 

"A  kettle  of  scalding  hot  water  ejected 
Infallibly  cures  the  timber  affected; 
The  omen  is  broken,  the  danger  is  over. 
The  maggot  will  die,  and  the  sick  will  recover," 

They  make  the  noise  by  bobbing  thar  heads  up  and 
down,  tapping  the  wood.  Instead  of  foretelling  death, 
it  is  doubtless  a  call  for  a  mate  and  new  Uves. 

BostrvChid£ 

These  are  distinguished  from  the  Ptinidae  by,  among  other 
characters,  their  more  cylindrical  form  and  by  having 
the  first  joint  of  the  tarsi  very  short  and  imperfectly  sepa- 
rated from  the  second.  The  eyes  are  small,  rounded,  and 
somewhat  prominent  (See  Scolytidje).  From  Scdytidw 
they  may  be  differentiated  also  by  the  loose-jtrinted  dub 
of  the  antennae.    In  Scolytidce  this  dub  is  a  compact  knob. 

Sinoxylon  basUare  (length  about  .25  in. ;  black,  with  basal 

third  of  elytra  dull  reddish-ydlow;  apical  fourth  of  dytra 

3ia 
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bent  downward  nearly  at  right  angles  on  apical  fourth, 
with  three  tubercles  on  each  side  of  the  declivity)  makes 
short,  curved  galleries  in  the  branches  of  a  number  of 
trees  such  as  hickory,  persimmon,  mulberry,  apple,  peach, 
and  grapevine. 

Bostrichus  bicornis  (length,  .3  to  .5  in.;  blackish  with 
irregular  patches  of  yellowish  scales;  pronotum  prolonged 
in  front  in  two  serrate,  hooked  processes)  bores  into  dead 
twigs,  under  bark,  and  in  fungi.  Several  other  similar 
species  occur  but  this  is  usually  the  commonest. 

Ampkicerus  bicattdatus  is  about  .3  in.  long;  dark  brown, 
pubescent;  has  the  pronotum  rougheoed  ia  front  with 
minute,  elevated  points  (two  little  horns  ia  the  male); 
and  males  have  a  thom-like  projection  near  the  end  of  each 
elytron.  In  eariy  spring  the  adults  bore  into  twigs  of 
apple,  pear,  and  cherry,  apparently  solely  for  food  and 
shelter,  as  the  larvas  live  in  the  roots  of  cat-brier  iSmilax) 
and  the  dead  shoots  of  grapevines. 

hvCTIDM 

Lyctus  striatus  (Plate  LXXIX),  and  related  species, 
bore  into  dry  wood  of  furniture,  trimmings,  and  construc- 
tion timber,  often  doing  a  great  deal  of  harm  that  is 
difficult  to  prevent.  They  are  sometimes  called  Powder- 
post  Beetles  and  "all  live  in  dry  wood,  either  in  cylindrical 
burrows  or  beneath  the  bark,  and  sometimes  in  such 
numbers  thfet  the  timber  is  wholly  destroyed  by  them," 
Frequently  the  interior  of  the  wood  is  largely  reduced  to 
powder  before  the  small  eidt  holes  of  the  beetles  are  noticed. 
The  common  species  are  reddish-brown,  cyhndrical,  and 
about  .3  in.  long. 

The  Serricom  series  ends  with  a  number  of  small  families 
of,  for  the  most  part,  small,  not  frequently  noticed,  spedes. 


Cupts  is  our  only  genus  and  the  pale  brownish  or  ashy 
gray  condor,  .3  in.  long,  is  the  commonest  species.  The 
eyes  are  prominent;  the  head  and  thorax  are  narrower 
than  the  combined  elytra,  which  are  beautifully  sculptured 
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LwEXVLOMIDiE 

The  name  of  the  typical  genus,  Lymtxyicn,  means  "to 
ruin  wood,"  and  the  long  (about  ,5  in.),  slender,  brown 
with  silky  pubescence,  L.  serictum,  may  occasionally  be 
found,  particularly  under  the  bark  of  oak  logs.  The  very 
Blender  larvEC  make  small,  irregular  galleries. 

ClOTDJE 

These  are  somewhat  cylindrical,  black  or  brownish 
beetles,  which  rarely  are  more  than  .13  in.  long.  They 
are  usually  found  under  the  bark  of  trees  and  in  dry,  woodj 
fungi.  Some  species  have  been  accused  of  making  small, 
round  holes  in  woodwork  and  books,  but  they  are  not 
usually  injurious, 

Spindid£ 

Similar  to  the  Cioidas  in  appearance  and  habits.     Not 


LAMELLICORNIA 

Seep.  281.  The  front  tibiae  are  dilated  and  strongly 
toothed  or  scalloped  on  the  outer  edge. 

LUCANID* 

TTiese  are  the  Stag-Beetles  and  Pinching  Bugs  par 
excellence.  The  terminal  joints,  or  lamelte,  of  the  natennje 
of  this  family  are  not  decidedly  flattened  but  are  pro- 
longed on  the  inner  side  to  form  a  pectinate  club,  the 
joints  of  which  can  not  be  brought  closely  together. 
Some  of  the  species  come  freely  to  lights.  The  larvas  axe 
fat,  white  grubs,  living  in  decaying  wood. 

I.     Elytra  with  longitudinal  grooves 4. 

Elytra  without  longitudinal  grooves a. 

3.  Antennte  elbowed  at  end  of  flrst  joint,  which  is  neady 
or  quite  as  long  as  all  the  others  united 3. 

Antemue  straight,  first  joint  not  so  long;  length,  less 

than  ,5  in Nieagus. 

3*4 
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3.  Length,  .75  m.  or  more Lucanus. 

Length,  usually  not  more  than  ,5  in.;  elytra  with  traces 

of  Ifingifiidinnl  grooves Plaiycertts. 

4.  Antemue  elbowed  at  end  of  first  joint,  which  is  neariy 
or  quite  as  long  as  all  the  others  united 5. 

Antemue  straight 6. 

5.  Length,  more  than  .5  in.;  eyes  strongly  notched  by  the 
margin  of  the  head Dorcus. 

Lenfth,  l«ss  than  .5  in.;  eyes  not  strongly  notched, 
Platycerus. 

6.  Length,  more  than  I  in.;  front  of  head  with  a  short 
bent  horn  on  head Passalus. 

Leng^  less  than  I  in.;  no  horn  on  bead, , .  .Cemchus. 

Lncuiw  I*  is  only  the  males  which  have  abnor- 

mally long  mandibles.  L.  elaphus  is  a 
southern  species  which  gets  as  far  north  as  New  Jersey  and 
Indiana.  The  mandibles  of  the  male  are  as  long  as  the 
abdomen.  The  femaletaay  be  separated  from  the  other  two 
species  mentioned  by  her  black  legs  and  chestnut-brown 
elytra.  Length  of  male  (not  including  mandibles),  1,3  to 
1.6  inches;  of  female,  about  1.2  inches,  L.  dama  (Plate 
LXXIX),  the  common  species  near  New  York:  like 
placidus,  the  mandibles  of  the  male  are  only  about  as  long 
as  the  thorax ;  each  mandible  has  but  one  tooth  on  the  inner 
side;  the  head  of  the  male  is  broader  than  the  thorai; 
femora,  light  brown;  length,  i  to  1,4  in.  The  mandibles 
of  the  male  placidus,  a  species  said  to  be  common  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley  but  rare  along  the  coast,  are  straight 
and  have  several  teeth  on  the  inner  side;  the  head  of  the 
male  is  not  broader  than  the  thorar;  the  femora  are  dark 

Dorcas  parallelus:  brownish  black;  mde's  head  nearly 
as  broad  as  the  pronotum,  female's  narrower. 

Platycerus  quercus:  blackish  or  dark  reddish-brown; 
male's  mandibles  as  long  as  the  head,  longer  than  the 
female's,  and  with  about  sis  teeth  at  the  tip;  grooves  on 
elytra  usually  reduced  to  three  or  four  faint  ones  near  the 
suture.  Found  most  frequently  under  bark  of,  as  its 
name  indicates,  oak.  j 
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Ceruchui  pUtut:  black  or  dark  reddish-brawn;  male's 
mandibles  as  long  as  the  head,  with  a  large  median  tooth; 
fetnale's  mandibles  about  half  as  long  as  the  head,  <>nth 
three  or  four  Uuat  teeth  on  inner  side;  elytial  grooves . 
shallow. 

Passalut  com-ulus  (Plate  LXXIX)  can  make  a  creaJdng 
or  a  hissing  noise  by  rubbing  the  elytra.  The  third  pair 
of  larval  legs  are  aborted  'but  in  some  spedes,  at  least, 
are  used  to  make  a  noise  by  scratching  the  roughened 
middle  legs.  Some  authors  put  this  genus  in  a  separate 
family,  Passalida. 

Nicagut  obscurus  (Plate  LXXIX)  occurs  under  drift 
in  damp,  sandy  places. 

SCAKAB£ID£ 

This  lai^e  family  (nearly  20,000  species  and  "increasing 
by  the  discovery  of  about  300  new  species  every  year") 
contains  such  forms  as  the  May  Beetles  (June  Bugs),  the 
"shard-borne  beetle  with  his  drowsy  hum"  of  Shakespeare, 
and  the  Sacred  Scarab  of  Egs^it,  The  larvas  are  usually 
yellowish-white,  with  a  brown,  chitinized  head  bearing 
prominent  mandibles;  they  are  wrinkled,  fat  (especially 
at  the  hind  end)  "grubs"  which  live  in  excrement,  in 
decaying  wood,  or  in  the  ground,  and  normally  lie  on  their 
side  with  the  hind  end  almost,  or  quite,  touching  the  l^s. 
Several  methods  of  classifying  the  members  of  this  family 
are  in  use,  of  which  the  following  is  about  as  convenient 


Most  of  these  differ  from  the  rest  of  LameUicoms  by 
living  in  dung  and  other  animal  matter.  The  abdominal 
spiracles  (breathing  holes)  are  placed  in  a  line  on  the 
membrane  connecting  the  doisal  and  ventral  plates  and 
are  covered  by  the  elytra  when  the  wings  are  closed;  upper 
surface  of  the  head  usually  much  dilated  on  the  front  and 
sides.  All  except  the  Acanthocerini  and  Trogini  have  six 
visible,  ventral,  abdominal  segments. 
3^6 


,  Gtolrupes 

Conthon  Ifevis  blotkburnii 


Trox  suberosus 


Copris  torolino 


:^ 


[       PhulloDhaia 


Pelidnola  punctalo 


Mocrodoctglus 
subsDinosus 
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CliMtii  is  the  only  genus  of  the  Acanthocerini  (rounded, 
smooth,  shining;  scutellum  rdatively  large;  five  visible, 
ventral,  abdominal  segments)  that  is  likely  to  be  found  in 
our  legion.  The  spedes  are  less  than  .25  in.  loog,  and 
live  under  bark  and  in  rotten  wood,'  Their  body  is  partly 
contractile  so  that  it  can  be  rolled  up  into  a  somewhat 
hemispherical  mass. 

Of  the  Coprini  (hind  tibiae  usually  with  a  ^gle  tenninal 
spur;  tip  of  abdomen  not  covered  by  dytra),  Canthon 
may  be  recognized  by  the  slender,  somewhat  curved, 
middle  and  hind  tibis  being  but  little  enlarged  at  the 
tip;  the  males  never  have  horns.  The  others  have  these 
tibis  much  expanded  at  the  tip  and  the  males  usually 
have  horns  on  the  head  or  pronotum.  Of  these,  Charidium 
and  Onthopliagus  rarely  exceed  .3  in.  in  length. 

Cuthoa  These  black  or  bronzed  beetles  are  the 

Tumble  Bugs,  which  make  balls  of  dung 
and  industriously  roll  them  about  (Plate  LXXX).  Scara- 
baus  sacer  is  a  related  insect  with  similar  habits;  it  occurs 
in  the  Mediterranean  region  and  was  considered  sacred 
by  the  Egyptians.  It  seems  that  this  creature,  in  its  form 
and  actions,  was  believed  by  them  to  be  emblematical  of 
such  abstruse  things  as  the  planetary  movements  and 
future  life,  not  to  mention  minor  matters.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  have  a  great  deal  to  learn  about  the  whys  and 
the  hows  of  the  ball-rolling,  Comstock  wrote  that  "  this 
is  one  of  the  instances,  rare  among  insects,  where  the  male 
realizes  that  he  has  some  responsibility  as  a  father,  and 
assists  the  female  in  providii^  for  the  young."  On  the 
other  hand,  Fabre,  observing  S.  sacer,  t«Ils  of  females 
helping  each  other  to  the  extent  of  stealing  the  ball. 

CopHs  Species  of  this  genus  do  not  roll  their 

food  to  some  distant  hole  for  burial  but  dig 
a  hole  in  the  ground  under  or  near  the  source  of  supply, 
usually  cow  dung.  This  hole  is  then  provisioned  and  a 
single  egg  is  laid  in  it.  Our  three  common  species  are  ' 
plain  black.  C.  Carolina  (Plate  LXXX)  is  rarely  less  than 
.9  in,  long  and  each  elytron  has.  but  seven  lot^tudinal 
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strife.  C.  minufus  is  less  tbaCi  .5  in.  long,  while  the  size  of 
anaglyptiaa  is  iatennediate;  they  have  eight  striae  on 
each  elytron. 

M.^,— T  These    are    brilliantly    cdored    beetles. 

The  males  of  our  species  have  quite  a  horn 
on  their  heads  and  lack  tarsi  on  their  front  l^a.  The  first 
joint  of  the  antennal  dub  is  hollowed  out  to  receive  the 
others.  The  male  of  camifex  is  shown  in  Plate  LXXXI. 
The  female  has  a  short,  blunt  tubercle  in  place  of  the 
male's  horn. 

No  attempt  will  be  made  here  to  give  the  genera  of 
Aphodiini  (hind  tibite  with  two  spurs;  abdomen  covered  by 
elytra;  antenna  9-jointed)  in  detail.  Aphodtus  is  the 
largest,  both  as  regards  the  number  of  spedes  and  by  having 
the  largest-sized  species.  They  are  dung-feeders  which 
frequently  fly  in  great  numbers  during  warm  autumn  after- 
noons and,  like  their  relatives,  come  freely  to  light.  Apho- 
dtus fossor  is  shiny  black,  nearly  .5  in.  long.  Aphodtus 
fimttarius  has  shiny  black  head  and  pronotum  and  brick- 
red  elytra;  it  is  about  .3  in,  long.  There  are  many  smaller 
spedes. 

The  principal  genus,  in  the  Northeast,  of  the  Geotnipini 
(antennce  ii-jointed;  mandibles  prominent  and  visible 
from  above)  is  Geotrupes  (Plate  LXXX).  The  antennal 
dubs  are  not  very  large  and  the  plates  are  of  equal  thidc- 
ness.  Individuals  of  our  common  spedes  range  from  .5 
to  .75  in,  in  length  and  vary  from  black  to  purple  and 
dark  metallic  green.  Stnne  provision  holes,  as  does 
Copris,  with  dung;  others  live  in  decaying  "toadstools," 
especially  in  the  underground  stem.  Some,  possibly 
aU,  of  the  spedes  can  make  a  faint  sound  by  rubbing  the 
bind  coxEE  against  the  abdomen.  As  for  the  other  genera, 
their  antennal  dubs  are  lar^e,  round,  and  convex  on  both 
sides.  The  eyes  of  Balboceras  are  partially  divided  by  a 
process  from  the  side  of  the  head,  and  those  of  Bolbocero- 
soma  (black-and-brown  beetles  in  which  the  process  between 
the  middle  coxs  has  an  erect  tooth-like  elevation)  and  c^ 
Odontavs  (brown  beetles  without  this  "tooth")  are 
entirdy  divided. 
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As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  Trox  (Plate  LXXX)  is  the 
only  EenuG  of  Trogini.  Its  species  are  oblong,  convex, 
dirty~looldng,  brown  beetles,  which  occur  under  or  about 
carrion,  old  hides,  or  feathers.  The  surface  is  usnall^ 
roughly  sculptured  and  covered  with  a  crust  of  earth  which 
is  difficult  to  remove.  Adults  stridulate  by  rubbing  the 
abdomen  against  the  dytra,  special  areas  being  roughened 
"for  this  purpose." 


Melolon  thins 

Here  belong  the  June  Bugs  or  Cockchafers,  The  adults 
are  often  very  abundant  about  lights  and  feed  chiefiy  on 
leaves.  The  abdominal  spiracles  are  placed  almost  in  a 
line  but  not  more  than  the  front  three  spiracles  are  on  the 
membrane  connecting  the  dorsal  and  ventral  parts  of  the 
abdomen.  The  larvffi  live  in  the  ground  and  feed  chie&y 
on  roots.  Our  principal  genera  may  be  separated  as 
follows: 

I.  Middle  and  bind  tibiae  with  only  one  spur,  this  some- 
times obsolete;  hind  tarsi  with  a  single  claw HopUa, 

Middle  and  hind  tibiie  with  two  spurs;  all  tarsi  with 

two  equal  daws. a. 

a.  Form  elongate,  slender;  colors  metallic  green  or 
bronzed  or  dull  yellow 3, 

Fonn  robust,  heavy;  color  brownish,  sometimes 
iridescent. 4. 

3.  Elytia  pubescent,  not  densely  scaly;  claws  capable 
of  b^g  folded  along  the  last  joint  of  tarsi. .  .DicMonycha. 

Elytra  densely  covered  with  elongate,  ydlowish 
scales;  tarsal  daws  not  as  above Macrodactylus, 

4.  Five  ventral,  abdominal  s^ments;  elytra  either 
uniformly  and  rather  finely  punctured  or  with  punctured 
Etrias Di^olaxis. 

Sz  ventral,  abdonunal  segments 5, 

5.  Less  than  .5  in.  long;  elytra  with  indistinct  but  regular 
grooves Serica. 

OsooUy  more  than  .5  in.  long;  most  of  the  elytra 

without  stria  or  grooves I .  .  .Phyllophaia- 
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Hoplia.  Adults  are  usually  found  on  flowers  during 
the  day.    The  two  sexes  often  differ  in  siae  and  color. 

Dickelonycha,  Adults  are  usually  found  on  leaves  of 
trees  and  shrubs.  The  eyes  are  rather  large  and  promi- 
nent. The  antennal  dub  of  males  is  nearly  as  long  as  the 
rest  of  the  antenna. 


jjgt„,a„[yl„  The  name  means  "long  fingered"  and 
all  who  grow  roses  will  agree  that  it  fits, 
in  both  a  literal  and  a  figurative  sense.  There  is  little 
you  can  do  to  combat  this  pest  unless  you  wish  either 
to  keep  your  roses,  flowers  and  aU,  sprayed  with  poison 
when  the  beetles  are  around  or  to  plow  deeply  your  lawn 
and  the  lawns  of  all  your  neighbors  every  winter  in  order 
to  turn  the  young  of  these  Rose  Beetles  out  into  the  cold. 
It  is  of  some  help  to  go  out  several  tiifles  a  day  and  knock 
the  adults  which  have  made  their  appearance  in  the 
intervals  into  a  cup  of  kerosene.  It  is  said  that  chickens 
die  from  eating  them.  The  Rose  Beetle  (Plate  LXXX) 
also  feeds  on  grape  blossoms.  Its  specific  name  is  suh- 
spinosus.  A  much  less  common  species,  anguslatus,  also 
occurs.  It  is  more  southeni  in  its  distribution  and  confines 
its  attentions  chiefly  to  oak  and  other  wild  plants.  The 
specific  distinctions  are  slight  and  technical. 


Phjiiopium  These    (Plate   LXXX)    are  the  beetles 

that  buzz  and  bang  about  the  room  in  the 
early  summer  evenings,  usually  going  under  the  name  of 
LachnosUma.  There  are  numerous  species  but  distinguish- 
ing them  is  a  matter  of  considerable  difEcuIty.  The  female 
is  said  to  deposit  her  eggs,  enclosed  in  a  ball  of  earth,  among 
the  roots  of  grass.  The  larva  are  "white  grubs";  they 
get  to  be  about  as  thick  as  a  man's  little  finger  and  are 
frequently  very  injurious  to  the  roots  of  various  plants. 
Cases  have  been  reported  in  which  they  were  so  numerous  in 
lawns  that  they  had  completely  cut  the  roots;  the  turf 
could  be  rolled  up  like  a  carpet.  The  larval  stage  of  some 
species,  at  least,  lasts  for  two  or  three  years.  Pupation 
occurs  in  an  underground  cell. 
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The  rernainder  of  the  subfamilies  have  the  abdominal 
spiracles  placed  in  two  lines  on  each  side,  the  front  three 
on  the  connectiag  membrane  and  the  others  on  the  ventral 
scfiments. 

Of  the  four  genera  of  Rutdime  (claws  on  each  tarsus 
unequal  in  size,  the  inner  one  much  more  slender  than  the 
outer}  to  be  mentioned  here,  Anomala  and  Sirigoderma 
have  9-jointed  antenme,  and  mandibles,  when  closed, 
covered  by  the  clypeus;  Pdidnola  and  Cotalpa  have  lO- 
jointed  antennae  and  the  mandibles  are  usually  visdUe 
beyond  the  clypeus.  The  dytra  of  Anomaia  are  convex, 
not  notched  at  the  base,  shallowly  striate,  and  with  smaU 
holes  (punctate);  the  thorax  is  not  hairy.  The  elytra  of 
Sirigoderma  are  flattened,  notched  at  the  base,  deeply 
striate  but  not  punctate;  the  thorax  is  hiiry  and  has 
impressed  lines. 

Cotalpa  lanigera,  the  Goldsmith  BeeUe  (Plate  LXXXI), 
is  found  on  willow  and  poplar,  occasionally  on  oak,  and 
at  light.  Its  specific  name  refers  to  the  whitish  "wool" 
on  the  under  side. 

Fdidnota  punctata  is,  by  day,  common  on  grape,  drawing 
the  leaves  together  for  shelter,  and  by  night  at  lights.  It 
is  dull  reddish-brown  or  brownish-yellow  above,  with 
spots  as  shown  in  Plate  LXXX.  The  larvae  live  in  decay- 
ing stumps,  especially  of  oak  and  hickory. 


n  Dyoastinx  (claws  on  each  tarsus 
equal  in  size;  front  cois  transverse,  not  very  prominent; 
body  usually  convex  above),  Cyclocephala  and  Dysdnetus 
have  the  head  and  pronotum  plain;  the  others  have  at 
least  a  ridge  or  a  tubercle  on  one  or  the  other  or  both. 
The  color  of  our  species  of  Cyclocephala  is  brownish- 
yellow;  the  mandibles  are  narrow  and  scarcely  curved. 
Our  species  are  about  .5  in.  long.  The  color  of  Dyscinelta 
trackyPygui,  our  common  spedes,  is  practically  black; 
the  mandibles  are  broad,  rounded  on  the  outer  side,  and 
curved.  It  is  nearly  .75  in.  loi^  and  is  found  under 
rubbish  along  the  shores  of  the  sea,  lakes,  and  larger 
streams,  as  well  as  at  lights.  Of  the  others: 
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OX-BBBTLE  AND  RELATIVES. 

DynasUsUtyus  is  over  1.5111.  long.  It  is  usually  greeoxsh- 
gray  with  brownish  or  blackish  spots  scattered  irregularfy 
over  the  elytra.  The  common  name,  Unicom  Beetle,  is 
scarcely  correct,  for  the  males  have  three  horns  on  the  pro- 
notum,  the  ones  on  the  sides  curved  and  very  short,  the 
median  one  with  yellowish  hair  beneath,  notched  at  the 
tip,  and  projecting  forward  to  meet  a  long,  curved  horn 
arising  from  the  head.  The  females  have  only  a  sl^ht 
tubercle  on  the  middle  of  the  head.  It  is  a  soiithem 
insect,  rarely  seen  even  in  southern  New  Jersey,  for 
example;  I  have  found  larvae,  pupse,  and  adults  abundant 
in  rotten  wood  in  southern  Mississippi. 

StraUegus  antaus,  the  Ox-beetle,  is  an  inch  or  more 
long;  shiny,  dark  reddish-brown,  the  male's  pronotum 
almost  black.  The  male  has  one  stout  hom  on  each  side 
of  the  pronotum,  and  one  on  the  front  of  the  some 
segment;  the  female  has  merely  the  front  hom,  much 
reduced. 

Xyioryctes  saiyrus  is  also  an  inch  or  more  long  and 
rather  stouter  than  the  preceding  species.  Its  color  is 
also  much  like  that  of  the  preceding  but  the  male,  instead 
of  horns  on  the  thorax,  has  a  long,  stout  one  on  the  h^d. 
It  is  called  the  Rhinoceros  Beetle,  but  this  is  confusing 
as  that  name  is  applied  more  aptly  to  certain  tropical 


The  Cetoniinfe  have  the  daws  on  each  tarsus  equal; 
COX39  conical,  rather  prominent;  body  rather  flattened 
above;  the  antemue  are  lo-jointed.  In  flying,  these 
insects  usually  "do  not  raise  the  elytra  as  most  beetles 
do,  but  the  inner  wings  pass  out  from  the  side  under  the 
elytra,  which  are  a  little  narrower  at  the  tips  than  the 
base  and  do  not  at  all  embrace  the  sides  of  the  body. 
The  members  of  this  subfamily  difler  from  the  other  'leaf 
chafers'  in  being  for  the  most  part  flower  beetles,  the 
mouth  organs  being  furnished  with  a  brush  of  hairs  with 
which  they  collect  the  pollen.  They  are  therefore  mostly 
diurnal,  flying  about  from  flower  to  flower  during  the 
heat  of  the  day.  At  n^ht  and  in  cloudy  or  rainy  weather 
they  are  to  be  found  beneath  bark  or  other  cover." 
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Pkte  LXXXI.  In  the  South  it  is  called 
the  Fig-eater,  When  flying,  it  is  easily 
mistaken  for  a  loudly  buzzing  bumble-bee. 
The  head  is  deeply  excavated,  the  front  with  a  horizontal 
spine  extending  forward  nearly  to  the  upturned  spine  of  the 
dypeus.  The  lanne  feed  upon  the  roots  of  grass  and 
other  plants,  sometimes  being  decidedly  injurious. 


The  pronotum  is  triangular;  scutelliun 
Euphoria  j^^j.  covered;  side  pieces  of  the  mesothoiax 

visible  from  above;  elytra  more  or  less  wavy  on  the  sides. 
Comstock  calls  inda  the  Bumble  Flower-beetle — a  name  . 
which  covers  its  habits  of  humming,  when  flying,  and  of 
feeding  in  flowers.  However,  the  name  might  well  be 
apphed  to  its  relatives  also.  The  adults  often  feed  on 
fruit  and  green  com.  The  elevation  between  the  middle 
C03CK  is  transverse;  head  and  pronotum  dark,  feebly 
bronzed,  the  latter  often  with  yellowish  spots;  elytra  brown- 
ish-yellow, mottled  with  black  spots  which  often  tend  to 
form  cross-bands;  pronotum  woolly;  length  somewhat 
over  half  an  inch.  E.  /ulgidus  is  similar  in  size  and  form 
but  brilliant  polished  green  in  color. 


This  genus  differs  from  Euphoria  in 
Cicmutochiini  j^gyj^g  t],g  pronotum  quadrate,  with  promi- 
nent angles.  The  species  are  uniformly  blackish  and, 
while  not  especially  rare,  they  are  not  often  seen,  as  they 
live  in  and  about  the  nests  of  ants.  Our  species  are  not 
over  ,5  in.  long.  There  are  pubescent  areas  near  the 
angles  of  the  pronotum  which  are  glandular  and  furnish 
agreeable  food  for  ants.  Sometimes  even  the  an^es  are 
gnawed  off.  The  beetles  are  sluggish  and  "seem  to  be 
held  in  captivity  by  the  ants,  which  pull  them  back  into 
the  vicinity  of  the  nests  whenever  they  attempt  to  escape." 
However,  it  is  probable  that  the  advantages  are  not 
entirely  one-sided. 
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The  name  refers  to  the  "odor  of  leather." 
Both  of  our  species  are  largely  nocturnal 
and  come  to  lights.  0.  eremicola  is  an  inch,  or  more,  long; 
shiny  dark  brown;  heaH  deeply  excavated  between  the 
eyes  in  both  sexes,  the  edge  with  a  tubercle  above  the  base 
of  the  antennae;  elytra  sparsely  punctate.  0.  icabra 
is  not  more  than  an  inch  long;  purplish-black,  bronzed; 
head  of  male  as  in  eremicola,  of  female  nearly  flat;  elytra 
roughly  sculptured.  The  larva  of  the  latter,  and  probably 
of  the  former  also,  lives  in  the  hollows  of  beech,  cherry, 
and  apple  trees,  feeding  upon  the  rotten  wood.  In  the 
autumn,  it  makes  an  oval  cell  of  fragments  of  wood  strongly 
cemented  with  a  kind  of  glue.  In  this  it  pupates,  emerging 
the  r 


We  have  only  two  species  of  this  genus. 
Valcn*  .  Their  pronotum  has  a  deep  median  groove, 

and  the  body  is  more  or  less  covered  with  whitish  scales 
instead  of  hairs.  Adults  hibernate  in  groups  on  the  ground 
but  imder  some  shelter  such  as  half-buried  logs.  V. 
eanaUcuialui  is  .35  in.,  or  less,  long;  reddish-brown,  feebly 
shining;  sides  of  pronotum,  and  base,  middle,  and  apex 
of  elytra  spareely  clothed  with  yellowish  scales;  front 
tibia  with  three  or  more  slender,  widely  separated  teeth 
on  the  outer  side.  V.  sguamiger  is  sightly  larger  and 
darker;  front  tibix  with  five  or  six  closely  placed,  stout, 
rounded  teeth. 

The  hind  coxte  touch  each  other;  the 
Trichiiu  pronotum  is  rounded  at  base  and  has  no 

median  groove;  elytra  not  longer  than  wide;  body  pubes- 
cent. Three  of  our  more  common  species  may  be  partially 
separated  as  follows,  all  beii^  a  trifle  less  than  .5  in.  long. 
Elytra  reddish-brown,  tinged  with  green,  without  trans- 
verse, whitish  bands  or  velvety  spots  on  the  sides;  head, 
thorax,  body  beneath,  and  legs,  bright  metallic  green: 
bAens,  Elytra  reddish-brown,  each  with  two  short, 
oblique,  whitish  bars;  head  and  thorax  greenish-black: 
piger.  T.  affinis  is  much  Uke  piger  but  more  shining  and 
separated  on  technical  characters. 
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PHYTOPHApA 

The  tarsi  are  really  5-jomted  but  are  usually  referred 
to  as  4-joiiited  for  the  small  nodtile  ("true  fourth  joint") 
at  the  base  of  the  long  claw-joint  is  not  usually  counted. 
With  this  convention  and  excepting  the  Spondyljda, 
we  may  say  that  the  tarsi  are  "apparently  four-jointed, 
the  three  basal  joints  usually  densely  set  with  cushion- 
like pubescence  beneath;  the  third  joint  different  in  form, 
being  divided  into  two  lobes,  or  grooved  on  its  upper 
surface  so  as  to  allow  of  the  fourth  joint  being  inserted 
near  its  base  instead  of  at  its  extremity;  head  not  forming 
a  definite  prolonged  beak;  labrum  always  visible."  Al- 
most without  exception,  the-larvce  feed  on  some  part  or 
another  of  plants.  Althot^h  the  families  are  sufficiently 
distinct,  once  you  know  them,  it  is  difficult  to  give  a 
satisfactory  elementary  key. 


Spondylida 

These  are  called  Aberrant  Long-horaed  Beetles  and, 
although  apparently  related  to  the  Cerambycidffi,  they  do 
not  fit  in  the  system  very  well.  The  fourth  tarsal  joint  is 
distinct,  though  not  large,  so  that  the  tarsi  are  clearly  5- 
jointed;  the  tarsal  joints  are  neither  much  dilated  nor  pu- 
bescent beneath ;  the  antenna:  are  short  and  inserted  at  the 
sidesof  the  head  near  the  bases  of  the  mandibles.  Only  one 
genus,  Farandra,  and  two  species  need  be  mentioned  here. 
Both  are  oblong,  reddish  to  mahogany  brown,  somewhat 
flattened,  and  varying  from  .4  to  .75  in.  in  length.  The 
antennae  Teach  about  to  the  back  of  the  pronotum;  the 
second  joint  about  half  as  long  as  the  third.  In  P.  bmtinea 
the  pronotum  is  distinctly  wider  than  the  head  and  punc- 
tured; in  P.  polila  it  is  not  wider  than  the  head  and  is  not 
punctured.  Both  breed  in  decaying  deciduous  and  coni- 
ferous trees,  the  adults  usually  being  found  just  under 
the  bark. 
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Cekambycida 

The  more  than  13,000  species,  in  addition  to  tlie  general 
characteristics  of  Phytophaga,  usually  have  very  long 
anteniue,  extending  back  of  the  pronotum  and  often 
back  of  the  tip  of  the  abdomen.  For  this  reason,  they 
are  often  called  Longicomes  or  "Long-horns."  Their 
form  is  nsually  oblong,  with  parallel  sides;  and  they  have 
distinct  tibial  spurs.  When  caught,  the  adults  often 
maie  a  peculiar,  squeaking  noise.  Sharp  says  they  do  it 
"by  rubbing  a  ridge  inside  the  pronotum  on  a  highly  . 
speta^lized,  striate  surface  at  the  base  of  the  scutellum, 
and  therefore  covered  up  when  the  Insect  is  contracted 
in  repose.  A  few  [e.  g.,  some  of  the  Prioninae]  produce  noise 
by  rubbing  the  hind  femora  against  the  edge  of  the  elytra, 
somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  grasshoppers,"  The  larvse 
are  white,  or  y^owish,  wood-borers  and  have  powerful 
jaws;  the  body  tapers  slightly  from  the  tore  part  backwards. 
They  are  called  Round-headed  Borers,  in  contrast  with  the 
larvK  of  Buprestids,  Although  many  of  the  adults  come 
to  light,  the  "good  species"  are  usually  obtained  by  the 
use  of  good  eyes  on  felled  timber  or  by  beating  branches, 
especially  dead  ones,  above  an  upturned  umbrella.  Some 
are  also  to  be  found  under  bark.  Large  numbers,  especi- 
ally of  Lepturini,  are  attracted  in  eariy  summer  by  flower- 
ii^  shrubs.  The  three"  subfamUiea  may  be  separated  as 
follows: 

I.  Pronotum  "margined"  (»'.  e.,  sides  flattened  and  thin 
for  almost  the  whole  length)  and  usually  toothed  along  the 
sides f  body  usually  broad  and  flattened.  Prionin3s(p.  338). 

Pronotum  not  margined;  body  usually  more  or  less 

cylindrical i. 

i.     Front  tibiae  not  grooved;  last  joint  of  maxUlary  palpi 

not  sharp  at  tip,  often  more  or  less  triangular 

Cerambycinffi  (p.  338). 

Front  tibice  with  a  more  or  less  distinct  oblique  groove 
on  the  inner  side;  palpi  with  the  last  joint  cylindrical, 
pcnnted  at  tip Lamiinie  (p.  353). 

'  Craighead,   following  studies  of  larvae,   makes  five 
subfamilies. 
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Prioninte 

These  are  among  our  large  beetles,  and  some  tropical 
species  attain  a  length  of  six  inches  or  more.  The  adults 
are  nocturnal. 

I.  Form  elongate;  antenns  ii-jointed,  the  joints  not 
overlapping;  width  of  pronotum  more  than  twice  its  lei^th, 
three  sharp  teeth  on  each  side;  length,  from  I  to  1.7  in.; 
light  chestnut-brown,  shifting,  Larvx  in  oak  (and  other?) 
stumps  and  logs Ortkosoma  brtmneum. 

Fonn,  stout,  broad;  antennae  (in  our  species)  I3-  to 
20-jointed,  the  joints,  espedally  in  males,  more  or  less 
overlapping  each  other.      Prionus.      Length  from   .9  to 

2  in.;  shining  reddish-brown  or  black 3. 

a.  Antenna  with  16  to  18  joints  in  the  female  and  18  to 
20  in  the  male;  pronotum  very  short  and  broad,  its  teeth, 

especially  the  hind  ones,  not  very  distinct 

Prionus  imbricomis. 

Antean«with(»ily  lajoints 3- 

3.  Elytra,  combined,  at  base  not  wider  than  the  pronotum ; 
all  joints  of  the  hind  tarsi  densely  pubescent  beneath; 
antennae  of  male  longer  than  the  body,  of  female  about 
half  the  length.  (Plate  LXXXIl.)  The  larvs  live  in 
the  roots  of  many  trees  and  shrubs,  including  orchard 
trees  and  small  fruits  such  as  blackbeny;  they  are  three 
years   in   reaching  maturity. Priorati  laUci^is, 

Elytra,  combined,  at  base  wider  than  the  pronotum; 
basal  Joint  of  each  hind  tarsus  nearly  smooth.  Middle 
and  Southern  States Prionus  pocularis, 

Cerambycinte 

Quite  a  few  of  the  very  many  species  are  pretty  and 
sure  to  attract  attention. 

I.     Base  of  antennas  not  enveloped  by  the  eyes 2. 

Base  of  anteniue  partly  enveloped  by  the  eyes;  head 

inserted  in  the  thorax 8. 

3.  Front  coxce  transverse,  not  prominent;  antennse 
with  second  joint  rather  large,  one-third  or  more  the  length 
of  the  third;  head  inserted  in  the  thorax.     (Division 

CalHdimdes) 3. 
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Front  coxffi  conical  {globose  in  Dislenia),  prominent; 
second  joint  of  antetms  small;  head  usually  attached  to 
thorax  by  a  rather  distinct  neck,  this  appearance  being 
caused  by  the  head  being  narrowed  behind  the  eyes  and  the 
thorax  narrowed  in  front;  elytra  usually  tapering  behind 
the  middle.     (Division  Lepturoides) 4. 

3.  Second  joint  of  antenna:  more  than  one-third  as 
long  as  the  third;  antennae,  densely  punctured  and  pubes- 
cent; scutellum  rounded  behind;  fifth  ventral,  abdonunal 
segment  of  the  males  transverse  and  the  sixth  visible, 
6ftfa  segment  oi  females  prolonged  and  the  sixth  invisible. 

Tribe  Asemini  {p.  341). 
Second  joint  of  antenme  not  more  than  one-third  as 
long  as  the  third;  eyes  finely  granulate  (i.  e.,  the  lines  be- 
tween the  facets  are  feebly  impressed)  and  deeply  emargi- 
nate;  pronotum  and  elytra  not  spined;  antenna  of  males 
thicker  at  the  base  than  those  of  females  and  usually  longer 
than  the  body Tribe  Calljdiini  (p.  342). 

4.  Front  coxce  globose;  mandibles  chisel-shaped,  not 
fringed  on  the  inner  margin;  pronotum  spined  on  the  sides, 
and  elytra  spined  at  tips;  body  elongate;  head  large; 
eyes  lai^e,  feeble  emarginate;  antennae  long,  tapering, 
first  jmnt  as  long  as  the  head.  Tribe  Disteniini,  of  which 
only  Distenia  undata  need  be  mentioned.  It  varies  from 
.7  to  I  in.  long;  dark  brown,  densely  clothed  with  short, 
gray  pubescence;  elytra  marked  with  three  serrate  cross- 
bands  of  darker  pubescence.  It  occurs  beneath  the 
bark  of  hickory,  oat,  and  chestnut  trees. 

Front  coxa;  conical 5. 

5.  Joints  3  to  5  of  anteraue  much  thickened  at  tips; 
mandibles  simple,  not  fringed;  eyes  nearly  rounded, 
suddenly  and  deeply  emarginate.  Tribe  Desmocerini. 
Plate  LXXXI  shows  Desmocervs  palliatus.  Its  larvae  bore 
in  the  stems  of  elder  (Sambucus). 

Joints  3  to  5  of  anteima:  normal,  usually  slender; 
mandibles  acute,  fringed  on  the  inner  margin;  elytra  not 
colored  as  above 6. 

6.  BlTtra  short,  not  covering  the  trings.  Tribe  Necy- 
dalini,  of  which  only  NeeydtiUs  meSitus  is  likely  to  be  found 
by  users  of  this  book.    The  abdomen,  front  and  middle 
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legs,  and  basal  joint  of  antennse  are  dull  yellow;  elytra 

reddish-brown  or  yellow;  otherwise  black;  .5  to  .9  in.  long. 

Elytra  of  nonual  lei^li 7- 

7.  Flonl  of  face  nearly  vertical;  neck,  very  short;  first 
joint  of  hind  tarsi  much  loiter  than  the  other  joints 
combined.  Tribe  Encyclopini.  In  Encyclops,  the  orily 
genus  occurring  in  eastern  United  States,  the  first,  hind- 
tarsal  joint  is  cylindrical.  E.  candeus  is  about  .3  in. 
long;  almost  linear;  shiny  blue  or  green. 

Front  of  face  oblique  or  horizontal;  elytra  usually 
tapering  to  the  apex Tribe  Lepturini  (p.  349). 

8.  Second  joint  of  anteoKe  small,  not  over  one-fourth 
the  length  of  the  third;  front  cosb  not  corneal  though 
sometimes  prominent.     (Division  Cerambycoides) 9. 

Second  joint  of  anteniue  about  one-third  the  ler^th 
of  the  third  joint;  front  coxa  globose,  widely  separated. 
Division  Atimioides.  Rare  with  us.  Atitnia  ctmfuia  is 
about  .3  in.  long;  dull  black,  clothed  with  rather  long, 
yellowish  pubescence,  with  irregular,  smooth,  haiiiess 
spots;  hind  tarsi  with  the  first  joint  equal  to  the  second 
an4  third  combined.     On  conifera, 

9.  Eyes  coarsely  granulated  (t.  «.,  the  lines  between  the 
facets  deeply  impressed) 10. 

Eyes  finelyigranulated. Ii. 

10.  Front  caxal  cavities  open  behind;  abdomen  normal 
in  both  sexes;  antenns  with  the  second  joint  small;  scutel- 
lum  rounded  behind,  except  in  Chion;  eyes  not  divided, 

though  always  deeply  emai^inate Tribe  Ceiambyctni 

Cp-  344)- 

Front  coxal  cavities  angulated,  dosed  behind;  first 
a^ment  of  abdomen  very  long.  Tribe  Obriini.  There 
are  two  genera:  Pkyton,  pronotura  much  narrower  at 
base  than  at  apex;  and  Obrium,  pronotum  -equally  nar- 
rowed at  base  and  apex.  The  species  are  less  than  .3  in. 
long. 

11.  Elytra  either  only  about  as  long  as  the  pronotum, 
or  elongated  and  awl-shaped.  .Tribe  Stenoptini  (p.  345). 

Elytra  normal 13. 

IS.  Scutellum  either  rounded  behind  or  broadly  tri- 
angular  13. 
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Scntellum  acutely  triangular;  front  coxal  cavities 

open  behind;  es'es  finely  granulated 

Tribe  Trachyderini  (p.  345). 

13.  Tibial  spurs  large;  pronotum  never  with  tubercles 
or  spines. 14- 

Tibial  spurs  small;  legs  long  and  slender;  femora  very 
slender  at  base,  strongly  and  suddenly  club-shaped  at 
apex.  Tribe  Rhopalophorioi.  Rhopahphora  longipes  is 
about  .3  in.  long;  bluish-black;  pronotum  red,  with  a 
small  obtuse  tubercle  on  each  side. 

14.  Tlba  strongly  ridged;  form  slender;  puncturation 
(pittit^)  sparse  and  coarse.  Tribe  Stcnosphenini. 
Stenosphenus  notalus,  breeding  in  hickory,  is  black;  prono- 
tum  reddish  with  a  central  black  spot ;  under  side  of  head 
and  thorax  reddish;  about  ,4  in,  long. 

Tibin  not  ridged;  form  rather  stiiut;  puncturation 
fine.  Our  spedea  usually  have  the  elytra  banded  with 
yellow,  or  white,  and  black  pubescence;  eyes  finely  granu- 
lated and  deeply  emai^nate,  the  lower  lobe  always 
large Tribe  Clytini  (p.  346). 


Asemini.    (See  page  339.) 
Color,  black  or  dark  brown;  form,  cylindrical,  scarcely 


Color,  pale  yellowish;  form,  depressed;  length,  about 
.3  in.;  eyes  coarsdy  granulated  and  very  deeply  emargi- 
nate.    Occurs  under  unloosened  bark  of  dead  poplar,  oak, 

and  other  trees Smodicum  cucujiforme. 

a.    Eyes  not  wholly  divided,  often  deeply  emarginate. ...  3. 

Eyes  divided,  apparently  four  in  number,  rather 
findy  granulated;  length,  about  .5  in.;  dull,  sooty  brown. 

Northern Tetropium  cinnamoplemm, 

3.  Eyes  moderate  in  size,  finely  granulated  and  hairy; 
antenns  finely  pubescent;  length,  .5  in.  or  more;  black. 
Northern Asemum  maslum. 

Eyes   large,   coarsely   granulated,   not   hairy;    about 

t  in.  long Criocephatus. 
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Callidiiiii.    (See  page  339.) 

I.  Blrtn  bluish-black,  with  narrow,  raised,  tongitudinat, 
white  linea  on  the  middle;  pronotum  with  very  deep, 
median  groove;  femora  distinctly  club-shaped;  general 

color,  black;  .5  to  .7  in,  long.     Larvs  bore  in  elm 

Physocnrnium  brenlineum. 

Bftra  without  distinct,  raised,  white  lines a. 

3.  Pronottim  very  short,  strongly  rounded  on  the  sides, 
red;  upper  surface  not  shining;  black;  about  .75  in. 

Rhopalopus  sanguinicoUii. 

Pronotom  not  very  short,  the  width  not  much  exceed- 
ing the  length;  upper  surface  more  or  less  shining 

3.  Front  coxx  at  least  moderately  separated.  Menum 
(pronotum  with  a  broad,  smooth,  shining  median  space 
on  the  basal  half)  and  Hylotrupes  (pronotum  with  a  narrow 
median  elevation  and  moderate  or  small  ones  on  the  sides). 
H.  Ugneus  is  usually  not  over  .5  in.  long;  dytra  yellow 
except  for  apical  third  and  a  circular  spot  on  each,  which 
portions  are,  together  with  the  head  and  pronotum, 
bluish-black.  Breeds  in  cedar.  H.  bajalus  is  about  .75 
in.  long;  brown  to  black,  with  grayish-white  pubescence 
that  may  form  two  irr^fular  bands  on  the  elytra.  Breeds 
in  pine  and  spruce. 

Front  come  touching. .Phymatodts  and  Callidium, 

Phymatoies  varius  is  black  to  (especially  thorax  and 
basal  part  of  elytra)  reddish-brown;  two  slightly  curved 
crossbars  on  elytra;  about  .3  in.  long.  The  larvte  mine 
the  inner  bark  of  diseased  oaks.  P.'variabtiis  (about  .5  in. 
long;  elytra  blue,  or  yellow,  or  blue  with  yellow  margins. 
Larvx  in  oak  bark.)  and  P.  anuxnus  (about  .25  in.  long; 
elytra  bluish,  LarvK  in  dead  grape  stems.)  have  the 
pronotum  reddish-yellow,  P.  dimidiatus  has  an  almost 
black  proaotunj;  elytra  reddish-brown,  lighter  at  the 
base.  The  larvae  are  "bark-slippers"  of  cord-wood. 
CaUidium  antennatum  (over  ,5  in.  long;  surface  rough) 
and  jantkinum  (about  .5  in.  long;  surface  shining)  are 
dark  blue.  They  breed  in  conifers.  C.  areum  is  less  than 
.5  in.  long  and  brownish-yeUow.  Its  Iotveb  mine  the  inner 
bark  of  chestnat. 
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Cerambycini.    (See  page  340.) 

I.  With  six  cross-bands  of  yellow  pubescence,  two  on 
pronotum  and  four  on  elytra.  West  of  the  Alleghanies. 
Larva  bore  in  dead  beech  and  maple.  Dryobius  iexfasciattu. 

With  not  more  than  one  yellow  cross-band a. 

a.  Scutellum  acute,  triangular,  pronotum  with  a  shcfrt 
spine  on  each  side;  antemue  of  female  about  the  length 
of  the  body,  of  the  male  longer;  brownish,  with  sparse, 
fine,  gray  pubescence;  each  elytron  with  two  short  spines 
at  apex  and  usually  with  an  oblique,  yellow  blotch  in  tnait 
of  the  middle;  length  varies  from  .6  to  I.3  in.  Larv«e  in 
hickory,   oak,   and   pliun Ckion  ctnctw. 

Scutellum  rounded  behind 3. 

3.  Each  elytron  with  two  pairs  of  dliptical,  elevated, 
ivory-like  spots  on  each;  pale  brownish-yellow.  Larvw 
bore  in  hickoiy,  ash,  and  honey-locust 

Eburia  ^uadrigfiminaia. 
Elytra  without  pairs  of  ivory-like  spots 4. 

4.  Femora  not  distinctly  club-shaped;  ant«mal  joints 
and  elytra  with  spines 5. 

Femora  distinctly  dub-shaped;  elytra  without  spines 
at  tip.  Tyhnotus  bimacuiatui  (antennfc  grooved  on 
the  outer  side;  two  rounded,  yellow  spots  on  each  elytron; 
.5  in.  long.  Larvs  in  ash.)  and  HettracMhei  (antenns 
not  grooved  or  hairy;  less  than  .5  in.  long).  H,  quadri- 
macviatus  is  brownish-yellow  with  pale  spots  (sometimes 
tip  also  pale)  on  each  elytron.  Larvie  in  hickory,  H. 
ebenus  is  dull  black. 

5.  Notlessthan.75in.  long 6. 

Usually  less  than  .75  in,  long 7. 

6.  Dark  brown,  with  irregular  spots  of  short,  grayish 
pubescence;  pronotum  without  spines  on  sides.  Occurs 
beneath   the   bark   of   walnut,  hickory,  and   hackberry, 

Romaitum  atotnarium. 

Reddish-brown    with    uniform    pubescence    of    the 

same  color;  pronotum  with  a  small  tubercle  each  side  of 

the  median  Une.    Larvae  bore  in  oak  and  probably  other 

trees Romaleum.rufidum. 

7.  Ant«ime  and  elytra  with  long  spines;  femora  spinose 
at  tips;  dull  reddish-brown,  irregularly  clothed  with  grayish 
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yellow  pubescence;  length," nearly,  or  quite,  .75  in.     On 

vaiious  deciduous  trees,  also  on  grape 

Elapkidion  mitcronalttm. 
Antennal  spines  small;  femora  not  qnnose  at  tips. 
Elaphidion  unicoior.  Uniform  reddish-brown,  very 
sparsely  pubescent;  pronotum  sparsely  and  irregularly 
punctate;  elytra  with  a  short  spine  on  tip  of  each.  Larvffi 
bore  in  twig3  of  red-bud,  plum,  and  (7)  oak.  E,  incertum. 
Dark  reddish-brown,  mottled  with  small  patches  of  grayish- 
brown  pubescence ;  prothorax  almost  globose,  wider  than 
long,  sides  rounded ;  small  elevations,  sometimes  connected, 
on  each  side  of  polished  median  line  of  pronotum ;  each 
elytron  with  two  short  spines  at  tip.  E.  viliosum.  (Plate 
LXXXII.)  Dark  brown,  clothed  with  grayish-yeUow, 
somewhat  mottled  pubescence;  pronotum  rather  rough 
and  with  coarse,  deep  punctures;  the  outer  of  the  two 
spines  on  the  tip  of  each  elytron  the  longer.  The  larva 
is  the  Pruner.  It  breeds  in  a  large  variety  of  deciduous 
trees,  developing  in  the  heart  of  a  small  shoot  and,  when 
full-grown,  girdling  the  shoot  from  within,  so  that  it  falls 
in  the  first  high  wind.  '  Pupation  and  hibernation  usually 
occur  in  this  fallen  twig,  but  the  twig  does  not  always  fall. 

Stenoptini.     (See  page  340.) 

Molorchus  binuuulalus.  Dull  black,  with  sparse,  loi^, 
grayish  haiis;  elytra  scarcely  longer  than  the  pronotum,  a 
large,  dull,  yellow  spot  often  nearly  covering  each  elytwrnj 
antennae  and  legs  reddish-brown;  less  than  .3  in.  long. 
Breeds  in  dead  hickory,  maple,  ash,  dogwood,  red-bud, 
and  walnut. 

Callimoxys  sanguinicoliis.  Dull  black;  pronotum  of 
male  red,  with  narrow,  black,  apical,  and  basal  margins; 
elytra  brownish,  elongate  awl-shaped;  femora  swollen; 
hind  legs  yellow,  the  tips  of  the  joints  black. 

Trachyderini,     (See  page  341.) 

This  is  a  large  tribe  in  the  South  and  Southwest,  but 
only  four  northern  species  will  be  mentioned  here. 
I.    Pronotinn  not  shining,  its  ddes  with  a  sfnne  or  large 

tubercle;  length  not  less  than  .5  in .a. 
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nronotnin  shining;,  its  sides  unarmed;  usually  not 
longer  than  .3  in-;  dark  red;  antenna,  legs,  and  often  the 
suture,  of  the  elytra  varying  from  dusky  red  to  black. 

Adults  often  abundant  on  flowers Batyle  saturalu, 

a.  Body  pubescent;  black;  each  elytron  with  a  lar^ 
rounded  orange  spot  near  the  base. . ,  Tragidwn  cogtais. 

Body  not  pubescent 3. 

3.    BUck;  each  elytron  with  a  large,  triangular,  scarlet 

humeral  area.    Larvae  probably  in    oak   and    hickory. 

Purpuricenus  kumeralu. 

Black;  front  half  of  elytra  orange  yellow 

Purpurictnut  axillaris. 

Clytini.     (See  page  341.) 

I.  Head  small,  face  short;  process  of  first  ventral  abdomi- 
na.1  segment  between  the  hind  coxx  rounded 3. 

Head  large,  face  long;  process  between  the  hind  coxjc 

acute ?• 

3.  Pronotum  with  three  yellow  crossbands  and  exca- 
vated transversely  at  the  sides  near  the  base 3. 

Pronotum  without  yellow  crossbands,  but  sometimes 
with  yellow,  oblique  bars  on  each  side;  not  excavated  at 
the  sides 5. 

3.  Second  joint  of  hind  tarsi  without  hairs  at  the  middle; 
antennae  of  male  longer  than  the  body;  velvety  black; 
head,  pronotum,  and  elytra  with  narrow,  yellow  cross- 
bands,  the  third  one  from  the  base  of  the  elytra  W-shaped, 
the  three  behind  it  sinuous;  length  .5  to  .8  in.  LarvfB 
bore  in  hickory  and  elm.  Adults  in  spring  and  early 
summer Cyllene  carya  (also  called  pittas). 

Second  joint  of  hind  tarsi  densely  pubescent;  antenna 
not  longer  than  the  body 4. 

4.  Closely  resembles  C.  carys.  Larva;  bore  in  black 
locust  {Robinia).  Adults  in  late  summer  and  falL  (Plate 
LXXXI) CylUne  robinia. 

Basal  third  of  elytra  orange  yellow,  remainder  black 
except  for  a  yellow  band  behind  the  middle,  and  yellow  tip; 
pronotum  yellow,  with  three  short,  narrow,  black  cross- 
bars.   A  southern  and  western  species CylUntdecorta. 

5.  Antenna  compressed,  somewhat  serrate;  black,  dense 
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yellow  pubescence  covering  the  greater  parb  of  the  head 
and  foiming  two  short  oblique  bands  on  each  side  of  the 
pronotum  and  five  on  each  elytron,  the  iirst  two  of  which 
are  decidedly  oblique  and  the  last  (apical)  one  broad  and 
including  a  dark  spot;  length,  about  i  in.     Laivs  bore 

in  maples  and  are  often  injurious.    Northern 

Plagionotns  spedosus. 
Anteiuue  tbread-Iike 6, 

6.  Brownish-black,  densely  clothed  with  velvety  pubes- 
cence; each  elytron  usually  with  a  rounded,  yellow  spot  at 
the  base,  a  smaU  one  near  it  and  the  marpn,  a  larger  one 
before  the  middle,  and  two  narrow,  transverse,  ^uous 
bands  on  apical  half;  antcmue  one-half  the  length  of  the 
body,  which  is  .8  in.,  or  more Calloides  nobUis. 

Not  more  than  .75  in.  long;  black;  head  and  pronotum 
covered  with  grayish  pubescence,  the  latter  with  a  large, 
black  spot  in  the  center  and  a  small,  round  one  on  each 
side;  elytra  marked  with  obscure,  zigzag  bands  of  grayish 
pubescence.  Breeds  in  chestnut,  oak,  and  butternut. 
A  rhopalus  fulminans, 

7.  Elytra,  flat  on  basal  third;  not  less  than  .3  in.  long S. 

Elytia  swollen  on  basal  third;  small,  ant-like  species, 

not  over  .4  in.  long 18. 

8.  Front  of  head  with  one  or  more  ridges g. 

Front  of  head  whhout  ridges 13. 

9.  Ridges  on  the  front'of  the  head  reduced  to  an  elongate 
space;  lei^th  usually  not  much  more,  if  any,  than 
■Sin 10. 

Kidges  on  face  V-  or  Y-shaped;  length  usually  not 
njuchless,  if  any,  than.gin 11. 

10.  Ridge  on  face  divided  or  impressed  longitudinally; 
black;  thorax  with  four  spots  of  yellowish  pubescence; 
elytra  with  the  sutural  line  and  three  oblique  extensions 
from  it  dull  yellow.    Usually  on  black  alder 

Xylolrechtis  quadrimaculalus. 

Ridg«  on  face  scarcely  divided;  shining  black  beetle, 

with  yellow  margins Xytolrechus  nitidus. 

11.  A  spine  on  the  outer  angle  of  the  obliquely-cut  apex 
ot  each  elytron ;  brownish,  with  white  pubescence.  Usually 
on  dead  pine Xylotrechits  sagtltatus. 
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No  distinct  spine  on  the  outer  angle  of  the  obliquely- 
cut  i^>ex 11. 

I>.  Black  or  brown;  yellowish  or  whitish  pubescence 
arranged  to  fonn  variable  marldngs;  usually  four  such 
markings  on  the  pronotum,  and  three  bands  (the  front 
one  narrow  and  curved)  and  an  apical  spot  on  the  elytra. 
Xylotreckus  colonus. 

Black  or  dark  brown;  pronotum  with  Ught  pubes- 
cence on  front  and  back  margins;  each  elytron  with  a 
narrow  stripe  of  yellow  pubescence  running  from  the 
scutellum  to  about  the  middle  and  then  curving  to  the 
outer  margin,  a  short  line  of  yellow  in  front  of  this  and 

two  behind  it.     Breeds  in  spruce  and  hemlock 

Xyiotrtckus  unduiaitu. 

13.  Pronotum  with  short,  transverse  lines  or  ridges ...  14- 
Pronotum  without  transverse  ridges 17. 

14.  Middle  and  hind  femora  spined  at  apex. '. I5> 

Middle  and  hind  femora  not  spined  at  apex ;  black; 

whitish  pubescence  on  thorax;  prtmotum  with  narrow, 
light,  front  mai^n;  each  elytron  with  a  white  or  yellow 
marking  which  nearly  forms  a  circle  near  the  base,  a  jagged 
one  just  behind  the  middle,  and  an  oblique  one  near  the 

apex.      Breeds  in  ash,   elm,  and  hickory. 

Neoclytus  capraa. 

15.  Aonotum  with  a  longitudinal,  elevated  ridge; 
antennae  thread-like 16. 

Pronotutn  with  a  few  distinct,  transverse  ridges 
arranged  in  a  median  row;  antennx  thickened  towards 
the  apex;  reddish-brown;  elytra  dark  behind  the  firet 
band  and  with  four,  nearly  straight,  narrow  crossbars 
of  bright  yellow  pubescence,  the  one  at  the  base  the  least 
distinct.    Breeds  in  a  variety  of  trees  such  as  dm,  maple, 

black  locust,  hickory,  and  dog-wood 

Neoclytus  erylkrocephaius. 

16.  Blufkish ;  two  vertical  ydlow  bands  on  the  front 
of  the  head  and  three  transverse  ones  on  the  pronotum; 
elytra  with  the  base  reddish-brown,  the  scutellum  and 
three  narrow  curved  bands  yellow.  Said  to  breed  in 
hickory,   elm,   and  grape Neodyttts   sculeUaris. 

Very  dmilar  but  the  median  yellow  band  is  lacking 
from  the  pronotum  and  there  is  often  a  red  spot  (not  <rf 
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hairs,  but  in  the  chitin)  on  each  side.     In  hickory 

Ntoclylvs  luscus. 

17.  Black  with  the  following  yellow  raaridngs:  a  marginal 
line  on  the  pronotum,  iotemipted  at  the  base;  scutellum; 
an  dval,  oblique  spot  on  basal  third  of  each  elytron;  a 
strongly  angulated  band  back  of  this;  and  ao  oblique  bar 
back  of  the  middle.  Has  been  taken  on  hickory,  elm, 
and  oak Clylanthus  ruricola. 

BUckiBh-brown,  except  reddish  basal  half  of  elytra. 
Each  elytron  with  the  following  markings  of  whitish 
pubescence:  a  narrow,  oblique  line  on  basal  half;  a  long, 
narrow,  curved  band  behind  the  middle;  and  a  spot  on 
the  apex.  Has  been  taken  on  hickory,  grape,  and  oak. 
Clylanthus  albofascialus^ 

18.  Each  elytron  mith  an  oblique,  wavy  band;  shining 
black  or  dark  reddish-brown.  Looks  like  an  ant.  Breeds 
in  hickory  and  chestnut  branches,  possibly  in  other  trees. 

Euderces  picipes. 
No  such  band 19. 

19.  Eyes  emarginate;  second  joint  of  antemue  distinctly 
shorter  than  the  fourth,  third  joint  with  a  spine;  black; 
femora  and  basal  three-fifths  of  elytra  reddish-brown,  the 
latter  marked  with  three  narrow,  oblique  lines  of  whitish 
pubescence  and  separated  from  the  black  portion  by  a 
similar  transverse  line.  Bores  in  beech,  linden,  chestnut, 
and  other  trees Cyrtophorus  verrucosus. 

Eyes  not  emarginate;  head  and  pronotum  black; 
elytra  with  markings  of  silvery  hairs.  Has  been  bred 
from  sumac  and  hickory.    Rare TiUomorpka  geminala. 


Lepturini,    {See  page  340,) 

Members  of  this  tribe  may  often  be  found  on  flowers. 
I.  Spurs  of  hind  tibia  not  terminal  but  at  the  base  of  a 
deep  excavation;  pronotum  tuberculate  at  the  sides. 
Toxoltts.  T.  viuiger  has  two  lotig,  longitudinal,  whitish 
stripes  on  each  elytron.  T.  cyHndricoUis  is  also  black 
(or  reddish)  but  without  whitish  markings. 

Spurs  of  hind  tibiae  terminal 3. 

>.    First  jcdnt  of  hind  tarsi  with  the  usual  brush  of  hair 
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beneath;  pronotum,  with  rare  exceptions,  distinctly  tuber- 
culate  or  spined  at  the  sides;  head  oMiquely  narrowed 

behind  the  eyes.  ,■, 3, 

First  joint  of  hind  tarsi  without  the  brush-like  sde; 
pronotum  usually  broadest  at  the  base,  its  sides  never 
spined  or  tuberculat«;  head  constricted  behind  the  eyes. .  .8. 

3.  Antenme  scarcely  reaching  the  base  of  the  elytra; 
pronotum  with  a  sharp  spine  on  each  side;  elytra  with 
longitudinal  raised  ridges;  black,  mottled  with  brown  and 
gray  pubescence;  reddish-brown  spots  on  elytra;  length, 
■5  ^  -75  <°-  Larvie  under  pine  bark,  ""'l""g  a  nest  d 
chips RJmgium  lineaium, 

AnteniUB  loiter;  elytra  not  strongly  ridged 4- 

4.  Eyes  globose  and  prominent;  pronotum  with  a  short, 
acute  tubercle  on  each  dde 5. 

Eyes  Dot  prominent;  pronottun  angidated  or  rounded 
on  the  sides;  length,  about  .3  in 6. 

5.  Elytra  uniform  reddish-brown,  somewhat  square-cut 
at  tips.  Bores  in  butternut  and  beech,  Ceniroderadecoloraia. 

Elytra  clay-yellow  with  irregular  brown  stripes   and 

blotches,  the  tips  rounded;  length,  .5  in.    Bores  in  hickory. 

Centrodtra  pitta. 

6.  Head,  pronotum,  and  under  surface  black;  elytru 
shining  bluish-green;  antenna:  and  l^s  pale  brownish- 
yellow.     Breeds  in  butternut  and  probably  other  trees. 

Gauroles  cyanipennis. 
Not  so.    Acmaaps.    For  two  species  see 7. 

7.  Stout ;  usually  dull  brownish-yellow;  pronotum  with  two 
black  spots  and  each  elytron  with  two  longitudinal, 
black  stripes.     Western. , A.  biviUata. 

Slender;  head,  pronotum,  elytra,  and  under  surface, 
ydlow  except  for  the  black  suture,  a  median  stripe,  and 

side  margin  of  each  elytron A.  direcla. 

S.  Form,  very  slender,  stroi^ly  tapering  behind;  last 
ventral,  abdominal  segment  of  male  deeply  excavated. . . .  g< 

Form  less  slender  and   less   tapering  behind;  last 

ventral  sf^ment  not  excavated la. 

9.  Longer  than  .75  in.;  elytra  strongly  sinuate  on  the 
sides;  chestnut-brown  to  black,  the  elytra  with  paler 
areas.    Breeds  in  ash Bdlamira  scalaris. 
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10.  Head  and  pronotum  wholly  black;  elytra  dull  yellow, 
with  inar^a  and  sutiu^  blackish Strangalia  aeunUiuUa. 

Head  and  pronotum  not  nholly  black it. 

11.  Eljtia  yellowish,  usually  marked  with  black.  Stran- 
galia fameUca  (anteniue  black)  and  S.  luleicornis  (antennae 
yeUow). 

Elytra  wholly  black;  head  and  pionotum  reddish- 
yellow Strangalia  bicohr. 

12.  Antennn  with  smooth,  impressed,  pore-bearing 
spaces  near  the  bases  o£  the  sixth  or  seventh  and  the 
following  joints.  Typocerus.  T.  iugubris  is  all-black. 
The  elytra  of  veiutinus  are  reddish-brown  with  four  yellow- 
ish spots  (which  may  be  enlarged  to  tonn  partial  bands) 
on  each,  and  of  zebraius  are  black  with  one  or  two 
basal  spots  and  three  bands,  all  yellowish,  on  each 
elytron. 

AnteniiA  without  such  spaces.  The  large  genus 
Leptura,  of  which  the  following  are  fairly  common 13. 

13.  Pronotum  rather  triangiilar  or  bell-shaped,  widest 
at  base 14. 

Pronotum  more  squarish  or  rounded,  usually  ccffl^ 
stricted  in  front  and  behind,  hind  angles  not  prolonged; 
length,  .3  to  .5  in 16. 

14.  Hind  angles  of  pronotum  proloi^ed 15. 

Hind  angles  not  prolonged;  length,  .4  to  .6  in.     L. 

rubrica  (antennte  ringed  with  yellow;  elytra  reddish; 
pronotum  black;  abdomen  of  male  red,  of  female  black) 
and  proxima  (antenme  not  ringed;  elytra  dull  yellow 
except  at  tips,  which  are  broadly  and  obliquely  marked 
with  black). 

15.  Over  an  inch  long;  pronotum  black,  with  yellow 
pubescence;  elytra  red,  with  black  tips. .  ,L.  emarginata. 

About  .5  in.,  or  less,  long.  L.  lineala  (narrow;  elytra 
decidedly  narrowed  behind,  yellow,  with  black  sutural, 
median,  and  marginal  stripes,  which  may  be  broken)  and 
nitens  (pronotum  black,  with  yellow  pubescence,  much 
rounded  in  front  of  middle;  elytra  black  with  four  golden 
crossbars). 

16.  Pronotum  scarcely  narrowed  in  front  and  not  con- 
stricted behind;  black;  the  elytra  sometimes  dull  yellow 
or  with  the  tip  alone  dark L.  mulabiiis. 
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1  much  naiTowed  in  front  but  ooiy  feebly 
so  at  base;  elytra  protuberant  at  base.  L.  nttala  (bead 
proloiiged  behind  the  eyes;  shining  black  but  each  elytron 
with  a  yellow  stripe,  rarely  wholly  black)  and  pubera 
(head  not  prolonged;  entirely  black). 

LuoiNf 

Mults  of  this  subfamily  (see  p.  337)  are,  as  a  rule,  not  as 
brightly  colored  as  those  of  the  preceding  one,  nor  are 
they  as  active  by  day  as  some  of  their  relatives.  The 
larvK  differ  fnan  the  remainder  of  the  Cerambydda  in  that 
they  have  no  legs.  Those  with  el3'tra  about  half  the 
length  of  the  abdomen,  and  front  tibia  not  grooved,  belong 
to  the  tribe  Methini,  which  some  authors  place  in  the 
Cerambycinie. 

I.  Elytra  about  as  long  as  the  abdomen  and  with  a 
spine  or  protuberance  near  the  scutellum;  rarely  more 

than  .3^  in.  long 3. 

Elytra  about  as  long  as  the  abdomen  but  without 
such  a  spine  or  protuberance ;  usually  at  least  .35  in.  loi^.  3. 
3.  Frontal  coxal  cavities  .rounded.  Tribe  Cyrtinim. 
Cyrtinus  pygmavs  is  dark  brown;  antennie  ringed  with 
yellow ;  elytra  with  a  transverse  blotch  of  white  pubescence 
before  the  middle.  It  lives  on  oak,  hickory,  locust,  and 
box  elder. 

Frontal  cavities  angulated.  Tribe  Psenocerini.  Pseno- 
ctnts  supemotatus  is  reddish-brown  or  blackish;  scutellum, 
a  narrow  oblique  band  about  the  middle  of  the  elytra, 
and  a  wider  curved  band,  not  reaching  the  suture,  on  apical 
third,  white.  Larvffi  in  stems  of  currant,  gooseberry, 
grape,  and  sometimes  in  apple  twigs. 

3.  First  joint  of  the  antenna  mth  a  scar-like  structure  near 
the  tip  (except  in  Dorcaschema);  body  elongate,  nearly 
cylindrical;  antenns  as  long  as,  in  males  much  longer  than, 
the  body;  mostly  large  species Tribe  Monohammini. 

(P-  353-) 

Knrt  joint  of  the  antennie   without  ttie  scar-like 

structure 4. 

4.  Ttnal  claws  (at  least  those  on  the  front  legs)  ari^g 
at  opposite  sides  of  the  joint  and  separating  widely. 5. 
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TatsaI  claws  spreading  only  slightly  from  a  common 
base 8. 

5.  Front  coxal  cavities  rounded;  middle  coxa.1  cavities 
closed  or  nearly  so;  body  usually  broad;  antenna  usually 
very  long  in  males Tribe  Acanthoderini  (p.  355). 

Front  coxal  cavities  angulate ;  middle  cavities  open. . .  6. 

6.  Tarsal  claws  simple  (except  the  outer  one  of  the  front 
and  middle  tarsi  in  some  males  of  Saperda) 7. 

Tarsal  claws  cleft  or  with  appendages. 

Tribe  PhytcKciini  {p.  361). 

7.  Small,  flattened  species;  pronotum  with  a  spine  or 
tubercle  on  the  sides Tribe  Pogonocheriiii  (p.  358). 

S&ther  large,  cylindrical  species;  pronotum  without 
spines   or   tubercles Tribe   Saperdini    (p.  359). 

8.  Front  of  face  large  and  flat;  front  coxie  angulated. 
Tribe  Ondderini,  Oncideres  cinguiala  is  about  .6  in.  long; 
antennx  of  male  longer  than  the  body,  of  female  about  as 
long ;  general  color,  smoky  or  reddish-brown  to  clay-yellow, 
almost  alwaj^  lighter  in  a  broad  band  across  the  elytra; 
usually  three  small  black  dots  in  a  cross-row  on  the  prono- 
tum. The  female  lays  her  eggs  in  tw^  of  hickory 
(especially),  apple,  pear,  plum,  elm,  linden,  and  other 
trees;  then  chews  a  girdle  around  the  twig  below  the  eggs. 
The  twig  dies  and,  broken  off  by  the  wind,  falls  to  the 
ground  where  the  larvse  mature.  Adults  are  scanewhat 
abundant  in  August  and  September. 

Front  of  face  bent  in ;  form  very  slender  and  elongate. 
Tribe  Hippopsini.  Hippapsis  Umniscata  is  about  .5  in. 
long;  dark  reddish-brown;  pronotum  with  two  whitish 
lines  on  each  side;  each  elytron  with  three  whitish  lines; 
antennte  pale  brown,  darker  at  bases,  mor-e  than  twice  as 
long  as  the  body,  fringed  with  hairs  beneath.  Breeds 
in  stems  of  ragweed  (Ambrosia)  and  in  other  herbaceous 
plants. 

Monohammini.    (See  page  352.) 

I.    Legs,  especially  the  front  ones  of  males,  relatively 

Legs  not  especially  long  and  all  about  equal ;  pronotum 

with  a  spine  on  each  side 8. 
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a.     n'onotiim  with  spines  on  the  sides 3, 

Pronotiim  without  spines 5. 

3.  The  Butural  angle  of  elytra  acute  or  projecting  as  a 
short  spine;  brownish,  the  elytra  mottled  with  gray; 
antenna  of  male  sometimes  four  and  a  half  times  the 
length  of  the  body;  Plate  LXXXII.  The  variety  cara- 
linensis  is  paler  and  not  much  over  half  as  long.  Breeds 
in  pine MonohamTtius  liliHalor. 

The  sutural  angle  not  prolonged 4. 

4.  Black,  distinctly  bronzed,  the  elytra  with  very  small 
or  no  patches  of  white  and  brown  pubescence;  length  .6 
to  i.l  in.     Breeds  in  pine Monohatnmus  scuUUaius. 

Brown;  elytra  sparsely  mottled  with  small  patches 
of  gray  and  brown  pubescence ;  length  about  i  .2  in.  LarvEE 
in  the  inner  bark  and  sapwood  of  dead  and  dying  pines, 

spruces,  and  balsams 

Monohammus  nolatus  (also  called  confusor), 

5.  Elytrm  rounded  at  the  tip;  black  or  grayish-brown 6. 

Elytra   pointed   at   the   tip;   black,   densely   clothed 

with   uniform  ash-gray  pubescence;  length,   .3   to  ,5  in. 

Breeds  in  walnut,  mulberry,  osage<irange,  and  hickory. 

Helasmis  citierea. 

6.  Thorax  cylindrical,  longer  than  wide;  brown  with 
grayish  pubescence 7. 

^o&orax  slightly  narrowed  behind  the  middle, 
nearly  as  wide  as  long ;  uniform  dull  black ;  length,  ,3  to  ,4 
in.     Breeds   in   hickory Dorcaschtma   nigrum. 

7.  Pronotnin  transversely  wrinkled,  indistinctly  punc- 
tured; length,  .6  to  .9  in.  Breeds  in  mulberry  and 
os^e-orange Dorcaschema  jinldii. 

Pronotum  not  wrinkled,  distinctly  punctured;  length, 

.3  to  .5  11.    Breeds  in  mulberry  and  osage-orange 

Dorcaschema  alUmatum. 

8.  Surface  brownish;  antennae  of  male  not  more  than 
a  fourth  longer  than  the   body 9. 

Shining  black,  pubescence  whitish;  elytra  coarsely 
punctured  and  each  with  a  small,  black  spot  behind  the 
middle ;  antenna  of  male  about  twice  the  length  of  the  body, 

which  is  about  .4  in.    Breeds  in  oak  and  hickory 

Goes  oaiiaia. 
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9.  Elftra  with  a.  conspicuous  space  on  the  apical  half 
which  is  cot  pubescent 10. 

ElytiB  without  a  conspicuous  bare  sj^ce  on  the  apical 
half;  nearly  an  inch  long 13. 

10.  LengA  about  an  inch 11. 

LengA  about  .5  in. ;  brown;  head,  fO'onotum,  and  last 

third  of  elytra  with  reddish-yellow  pubescence,  basal  part 
of  elytra  mottled  with  grayish  pubescence.  Breeds  in 
oak,  probably  also  in  chestnut  and  hickory . . .  Goes  debilis. 

11.  Pubescence  white.  Breeds  in  hickory,  oak,  and 
possibly  other  trees Goes  Ugrina. 

Pubescence  dark  brown,  silvery,  and  reddish-yellow; 
there  is  a  broad,  transverse,  lighter  band  across  the 
elytra  and  the  tips  of  these  have  golden  pubescence. 

Breeds  in  hickory Goes  pulchra. 

13.  ^  General  pubescence  brownish;  elytra  with  small 
spots  of  yellowish  hairs  arranged  in  irregular  rows.  Breeds 
oak Goes  lesselala. 

General  pubescence  grayish  or  whitish;  dytra  in- 
distinctly cTossbarred  at  base,  and  again  behind  the 
middle,  with  pale-brown  pubescence;  scutdlum  sometimes 
clay-yellow.  Apparently  breeds  in  elm,  ironwood,  beech, 
and   oak Goes  pvlverulenla. 

Acanthoderini,     (See  page  353.) 

I.  Basal  joint  of  antennx  club-shaped;  pronotum  with 
dorsal  tubercles  and  a  large,  acute  spine  near  the  middle 
of  each  side;  about  .5  in.  long 3. 

Basal  joint  of  antennse  cyUndrical;  spines  on  sides  of 

pronotum,  if  present,  behind  the  middle 3. 

3.  Dark  brown,  with  yellowish-brown  pubescence;  eadi 
elytron  with  a  large,  wavy,  white  crossbar  near  the  middle 
and  a  row  of  small  alternate  brown  and  white  spots  along 
the  suture,  Larvas  Uve  in  oak,  hickory,  beech,  and 
hackberry Acanthodtres  ^adrigibbus. 

Dork  brown,  with  yellowish  and  gray  pubescence  in 
about  equal  proportions,  the  gray  on  elytra  in  three 
obscure,  oblique,  nearly  parallel  bands;  an  indistinct, 
M-shaped,  black  mark  behind  the  middle  of  each  elytron. 

On  poplar  and  hickory Acanfhoderes  decipiens. 
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I  vrith  an  dongated  ovipositor.  This  is  a 
V«ry  uosatisfactoiy  sort  of  a  character  to  have  in  a  key, 
but  I  know  of  no  better.  Acanthocinus  has  no  erect  hairs 
in  the  pubescence  above;  the  antenns  are  very  loog,  with 
at  least  joints  3  and  4  densely  fringed  beneath  with  short 
hairs.  A.  obsolttus  is  dull  yellowish  with  small  blotches 
and  three  undulated  crossbars  on  elytra;  length,  .4  to 
.6  in.  Ceratograpkis  (mesostemum  narrow)  and  Grapki- 
sums  (mesosteraum  broad)  have  erect  hairs.  C.  fasciaius 
occurs  under  the  bark  of  deciduous  trees.  It  is  grayish, 
sprinkled  with  black  spots  and  usually  having  two  larger 
blotches  back  of  the  middle  of  each  elytron;  .3  to  ,6  in. 
long. 

Females  without  elongated  ovipositor;  except  as  noted, 
usually  not  over  .3  in.  long 4. 

4.  PTonotnm  distinctly  ai^ulate,  or  more  frequently 
with  acute  tubercles  or  short  spines  behind  the  middle. . .  10. 

Pronotwn  only  feebly  tuberculate  or  angulate  at  the 
ades  a  httle  behind  the  middle 3. 

5.  Elytra  with  small,  tubercular  elevations,  each  bearing 
on  its  summit  short,  black,  scale-like  hairs 6. 

Elytra  without  such  structures;  .3  to  .4  in.  long 9. 

6.  Pronotum  densely  punctured;  elytra  with  densely 
placed,  coarse,  deep  punctures;  brownish,  irr^ulaily 
mottled  with  grayish  pubescence;  each  elytron  with  an 
dongate,  dark  spot  behind  the  base,  aoother  (sometimes 
becoming  a  bar)  behind  the  middle,  and  a  third  near  the 
apex.    Breeds  in  pine Leptost^^MS  sexguUatus. 

Pronottim  not  densely  punctured;  elytral  punctures 
not  closely  placed,  often  inconspicuous  or  concealed 7- 

7.  Surface  of  pronotum  not  tuberculate,  r^ularly 
punctured 8. 

Surface  of  pronotum  more  or  less  tuberculate,  the 
punctures  irregularly  placed;  blackish-brown  with  grayish 
pubescence;  elytra  with  a  whitish  band  behind  the  middle, 
this  band  narrowing  toward  the  sides  and  edged  with  a 
black  line  behind  which  the  surface  is  smoky  brown; 
joints  of  basal  ^alf  of  antennae  spotted,  those  of  apical  half 
ringed  at  tips  with  brown.  Larvfe  under  the  bark  of 
diseased  or  recently  cut  sycamore,  oak,  apple,  and  other 

trees LepUistylui  acuUferus. 
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Breeds  in  sumac,  apple,  hickoiy,  and  locxxst. Liopus  alpha. 

Much  like  alpha  but  tbe  oblique  band  ml  eacti  elytron 
(makiiig  the  acute  angle  when  the  elytra  are  closed)  is 
replaced  by  an  obscure  band  of  gray.  Breeds  in  dog- 
wood (Comuj)  and  plum Liopus  punclalus, 

tj.  Each  elytron  with  a  distinct  ridge  on  the  outer  side. 
Hyper^lys,  of  which  asperius  is  our  common  species.  It  is 
reddish -brown,  with  grayish  pubescence;  pronotum  with 
four  black  dots  in  a  transverse  row;  each  elytron  with 
three  irregular  rows  of  similar  dots  and  usually  a  large, 
black  blotch  behind  the  middle. 

Elytra,  without  a  ridge  on  the  outer  side.  Lepturges, 
of  which  we  have  several  rather  variable  species.  The 
spines  on  the  sides  of  the  pronotum  of  symmetrkus  are 
rather  broad  and  very  close  to  the  base.  In  the  others 
they  are  more  slender  and  acute,  not  so  close  to  the  base 
dnd  the  tips  are  recurved.  The  crossbar  on  the  dytra 
of  signatus  is  interrupted  at  the  suture;  in  querci  (apex 
of  tlytxA  not  black;  crossbar  ai^ular)  and  vafactius  (apei 
black;  bar  transverse)  it  is  broad  and  complete. 

Pogonocherini.    (See  page  353.) 

These  beetles  usually  have  long,  erect  hairs,  in  addition 
to  the  ordinary  pubescence.  The  antenna:  are  about  the 
length  of  the  body,  the  joints  progressively  shorter  toward 
the  tip.    The  following  species  are  .25  to  .5  in.  long. 

1.  PemoTR  club-shaped;  vertex  of  head  concave;  antenna 
tubercles  prominent 4. 

Femora  not  club-shaped;  vertex  flat  or  convex;  anten- 
nal  tubercles  not  prominent;  eyes  coarsely  granulated, 
lower  lobe  as  wide  as  long.    Eupogonius 3. 

2.  Splneonsideof  thorax:  acute,  well-marked 3^ 

Spine  on  side  of  thorax  obtuse,  small;  black,  with  a 

broad  line  of  yellowish  pubescence  on  each  side  of 
pronotum.     On  elm  and  hnden E.  subarmattu. 

3.  The  puncturation  of  elytra  feeble,  ahnost  obsolete 
near  apex;  pubescence  ash-gray  or  yellowish,  forming 
more  or  less  transverse  nettings.  Has  been  bred  from 
apple  twigs  but  is  said  to  occur  also  on  pine.  E.  tomtntostts. 

Th8  puncturation  coarse,  gradually  finer,  but  distinct, 
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at  tip;  pale  yeUow  pubescence  arranged  ia  irregular,  small 
patches.  Breeds  in  dog-wood,  hickory,  walnut,  pine, 
and  perhaps  other  trees E.  vtstitus, 

4.  Lower  Iqbe  of  eyes  elongate;  spines  on  sides  of  prono- 
tiim  large,  median;  pubescence  mottled,  gray  and  black, 
mixed  with  short,  scattered  hairs  on  elytra.  Breeds  in  dry 
twigs  of  beech  and  linden Jloplosia  nubHo. 

Lower  lobe  of  eyes  as  wide  as  long,  squarish  or  some- 
what triangular 5. 

5.  Pronotom  with  spines  on  sides;  black,  elytra  varie- 
gated with  dull  brownish-yellow,  and  with  a  broad,  oblique 
band  of  white  pubescence.  Beneath  bark  of  dead  pine, 
also  on  pear  and  willow Pogonockerus  taixtus. 

Pronotum  with  feebly  rounded  sides;  pale  grayish- 
brown;  elytra  with  a  narrow,  curved,  black  band  on  basal 
third.  Breeds  in  red-bud,  hickory,  and  probably  other 
treea Ecyrus  dasyctrus, 

■  Saperdini.    (See  page  353.) 

Saperda  is  our  only  genus.  S.  Candida  is  shown  in 
Plate  LXXXL  The  larva  is  known  as  the  Round-beaded 
Appte-borer  (seep.  310)  butit  also  lives  in  quince,  Craiagus, 
and  Amdanchitr.  The  larvs  usually  work  in  the  base  of 
the  trunk  and  in  the  large  roots,  more  rarely  in  the  large 
limbs.  Their  presence  may  often  be  detected  by  piles 
of  "saw-dust"  pushed  out  of  the  burrow  through  an  open- 
ing in  the  bark.  From  egg  to  adult  takes  three  years. 
Pupation  occurs  in  the  burrow.  The  adult,  in  emergii^, 
makes  a  hole  in  the  bark  as  big  around  as  a  lead  pendl. 
Adults  emerge  throughout  the  season,  starting  as  early  as 
ApriL 

Two  taox  of  our  'species  have  complete,  longitudinal 
Stripes  on  the  elytra:  punclicHlis  (two  pairs  of  black  dots 
on  top  of  the  yellow  pronotum  and  one  dot  on  each  ^de) 
and  lateralis  (pronotum  dark,  with  yellowish  side-stripes). 
The  latter  breeds  in  hickory  and  some  specimens  (variety 
conneda)  lack  the  narrow,  yellow  sutural  line  but  have 
developed  oblique  crossbars.  Virginia  creeper  is  the  food- 
plant  of  punctiaMis. 

S.  eoncohr  is  about  .5  in-  loag  and  ereoly  clothed  with 
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fine,  gray  pubescence.  Its  larvae  make  galls  in  pedlar 
and  willow  stems.  The  male  discoidea  also  has  immarked 
elytra;  they  are  dark;  there  are  light  grayish  lines  on  the 
pronotum  and  the  underside  is  silvery;  l^s  reddish. 
The  female  is  yellow  on  the  head,  pronotum,  scutellum,  a 
crescentic  bar  in  the  middle  of  each  elytron,  and  a  spot  in 
front  and  behind  each  of  these.  ,It  breeds  in  hickory  and 
butternut. 

S.  veslita,  the  Linden-borer,  is  olive-yellow  but  each 
elytron  has  three  small,  black  dots.  Large  specimens  are 
an  inch  long. 

Our  largest  species  is  calcaraia,  the  Poplar-  and  Cotton- 
wood-borer.  It  is  usually  at  least  an  inch  long;  dense, 
gray  pubescence,  with  the  front  of  the  head,  three  stripes 
on  the  pronotum,  the  scutellum,  and  numerous  lines  and 
bbtches  on  the  elytra,  orange-yellow. 

S.  oUiqua  (reddish,  with  lighter,  obhque  markings  on 
the  elytra,  which  are  spined  at  the  tip;  .6  to  .8  in.  long) 
and  mulica  (black,  with  light  markings;  el3^ra  not  spined; 
.4  to  .6  in.  long)  have  distinct  color-rings  on  their  antenna;. 
The  former  breeds  in  alder;  the  latter,  more  western,  in 
willow. 

S.  cretaia  is  a  fairly  common  a^^le-borer,  especially 
in  the  Middle  West,  It  is  brown,  with  two  large,  white 
spots  on  each  elytron  and  white  stripes  on  the  sides  of  the 
pronotum;  length,  .g  to  ,8  in.  .S'./oyt  israrely  .5  in.  long; 
darker  and  more  slender  than  crelala;  the  elytral  spots 
narrow,  and  near  the  suture,  and  an  additional  small  spot 
at  the  base.  Both  make  gall-like  swellings  in  stems  of 
Cralagus. 

S,  tridentala,  the  Elm-borer,  is  grayish-black;  there 
is  an  orange  stripe  on  each  side  of  the  pronotum;  each 
elytron  has  a  narrow  orange  stripe  near  the  margin  and 
three  bands,  of  which  the  last  two  are  quite  oblique  and 
usually  meet  the  corresponding  ones  on  the  opposite  side; 
the  front  of  head  is  very  flat;  .4  to  .6  in.  long.  5.  imitans 
resembles  it  but  the  elytra  are  rounded  at  thedr  apices, 
instead  of  being  somewhat  truncate;  the  elytral  markings 
are  narrower,  yellower,  and  the  hind  band  is  not  distinctly 
obKque, 
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Phytoeciim.    (See  page  353.) 

I.  Bach  eye  not  divided  but  the  outline  deeply  iudented; 
thorax  cylindrical 3. 

Each  eye  completely  divided  so  that  there  appear  to 
be  foureyes;  thorax  dilated  or  tuberculate  on  the  sides..  .9, 
a.    Antennfevfithout  hairy  pile 3. 

Antenns  with  thick,  long  hairs;  black,  feebly  shining; 
top  of  head,  a  stripe  on  each  side  of  the  pronotum,  and  often 

the  margins  of  the  elytra,  yellowish;  ,3  in.  long 

A  mphionycha  fiammata. 

3.  Neady  unifcnni  gray  above;  tarsal  claws  feebly 
toothed  or  cleft.     Breed  in  sttma  of  herbs 

Mecas,  usually  inomafa. 

Hot  uniform  gray  above;  tarsal  claws  broadly  toothed; 

.3  to  .7  in,  long.     Obtrea 4, 

4.  Pronotum  with  small,  rounded,  black  elevations  or 
callosities 5. 

ProDotum  without  callosities 8. 

5.  Pionotnm  with  four  callosities;  usually  pale,  dull 
yellow;  elytra,  anteniue,  and  tarsi  often  nearly  black. 
Breeds  in  living  twigs  of  cotton-wood 0.  schaumU. 

Pronotum  with  two. callosities,  and  often  a  third  spot, 
black.  There  are  several  named  color-varieties  of  each 
of  the  following  species 6. 

6.  T^B  of  elytra  rounded;  body,  below,  and  femora 
entirely  red;  head  and  thorax  usually  red,  rarely  more  or 
less  black ;  two  rounded,  black  spots  on  middle  of  pronotum ; 
elytra   black.     Probably    breeds  in  blackberry  stems. 

0.  ocdlata. 
Tips  of  elytra  rather  square-cut 7. 

7.  Shining  black  except  the  pronotum,  which  is  yellow 
with  two,  or  three,  black  spots.  Breeds  in  the  canes  of 
raspberry   and   bbckberry 0.    bimaculala. 

Typically,  the  body,  beneath,  is  largely  yellow  but 
it  is  sometimes  wholly  black;  pronotum  yellow  with  three 
black  spots;  each  elytron  with  a  wide,  dull  yellow  stripe 
bordered  with  blackish.  Breeds  in  Cottonwood  and 
blackberry 0.  tripunclala, 

8.  Thorax  pale  reddish-yellow;  antenme,  elytra,  tibiae, 
and  tarsi,  nearly  black;  pronotum  withont  black  spots; 
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elytra  rather  densely  clothed  with  gray  pubescence.  Oa 
sum&c  and  sassafras O.  ruficoUis. 

Pile,  dull  yeUow  with  a  dark  brown  elytral  stripe 

on  each  side O.  gracilis. 

9.  Elytra  black ;  head  and  pronotum  red,  the  latter  with  a 
black  spot.  On  alder.  Tetropt  monostigma  (elytra  with 
black  hairs;  western)  and  T.  cantscens  (elytra  with  grayi^ 
hairs;  eastern). 

E^ira  red  with  black  spots;  head  and  pronotum  red. 
Telraopes,  of  which  the  following  are  the  more  common 
species.  T.  canieriator:  pronotum  with  four  round,  black 
spots;  black  areas  on  elytra  form,  when  elytra  are  closed, 
a  heart-shaped  space  back,  of  the  middle;  apex  of  elytra 
also  black;  .3  to  .5  in.  long.  T.  lelraophlhalmtis:  pronotum 
with  four  black  spots  near  the  middle  and  Eometimes  a 
bkjtch  in  front  and  behind;  see  Plate  LXXXII.  T. 
femoratus:  a  western  species,  resembles  telraophlhalntui, 
but  the  apex  and  base  of  each  joint  of  antennic  are  nar- 
rowly ringed  with  gray;  .5  in.,  or  more,  long.  They  are 
usually  found  late  in  summer  on  milkweed,  in  the  stems 
and  roots  of  which  they  breed.  They  stridulate  loudly. 
The  extent  of  the  black  markings  varies  somewhat. 

Chrvsomblida 

The  Chryscnnelid^e  of  the  United  States  are  never  more 
than  moderately  long,  as  beetles  go;  their  antenns  are 
not  very  long,  and  their  bodies  are  often  chunky.  Nearly  a 
thousand  species  are  known  from  North  America,  about  a 
twentieth  of  the  number  known  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 
One  way  of  looking  at  the  food  habits  of  beetles  is  that 
adopted  by  the  celebrated  Coleopterists,  LeConte  and 
Horn;  "As  the  function  of  the  Cerambyddi  is  to  hold 
the  vegetable  world  in  check  by  destroying  woody  fiber, 
the  Bruchidas  effect  a  similar  result  by  attacking  the  seeds 
and  the  Chrysomelidffi  by  destroying  the  leaves,"  The 
potato-grower  would  have  to  be  a  philosopher  in  order  to 
look  at  the  Chrysomelid  LepUnolarsa  in  that  way.  Not 
all  ChryBomelidae  ate  leaf -eaters,  however,  as  will  be  pointed 
out  in  the  course  of  the  discussion.  No  attempt  will  be 
made  to  enable  the  reader  to  identify  a  large  propcalion 
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of  the  spedes  he  may  End,  as  was  done  with  the  Ceramby- 
cidas.  This  is  partly  because  of  technical  difficulties, 
including  the  large  number  of  species,  and  partly  because 
many  of  the  species  are  small  and  not  usually  noticed. 
All  of  them  are  diurnal. 

The  followii^  hints  may  be  useful.  If  the  head  is 
constricted  or  neck-like  behind  the  eyes,  and  the  prothorax 
is  narrower  than  the  combined  elytra,  the  specimen  belcmgs 
to  one  of  the  following  tribes:  Donaciini,  Sagrini,  or 
Criocerini.  If  the  pronotum  and  elytra  have  broad, 
expanded  margins,  the  head  concealed  from  above,  and 
the  outline  of  the  body  ellipitical  or  nearly  circular,  see 
Cassidini  (p.  376).  If  the  beetle  is  wedge-shaped,  broad, 
and  square-cut  behind,  especially  if  the  elytra  are  pitted 
or  have  a  net-work  surface,  see  Hispini  {p.  375).  If  the 
hind  femora  are  thickened,  fitting  the  beetle  for  jumping, 
and  the  antenna  are  rather  close  together  at  the  base,  see 
Haltieini  (p.  372)-  As  for  the  rest,  the  majority  of  those 
usually  noticed  are  either  Chrysomelini  (antenna  usually 
further  separated  at  the  bases  than  the  length  of  the  first 
joint;  front  coiue  transverse  and  widely  separated;  third 
tarsal  joint  rarely  indented;  see  p.  368)  or  Galerudni 
{antennas  rather  dose  together  at  base,  inserted  on  the 
front;  front  cois  twjical  and  prominent;  see  p.  370). 

Donaciini 

In  addition  to  the  characters  given  above,  this  tribe  may 
be  recognized  by  the  fact  that  the  first  ventral,  abdomi- 
nal segment  is  about  as  long  as  all  the  others  comtnned. 
They  look  very  much  like  certain  Cerambyddas.  Their 
larvas  live  on  the  outside  of  the  submerged  roots  of  water- 
lilies,  skunk-cabbage,  pickerel- weed,  sedges,  and  other 
aquatic  or  semi-aquatic  plants.  They  pupate  in  cocoons,  a 
number  of  which  are  often  fastened  in  a  row  to  the  stems 
or  roots  of  their  food  plants.  The  adults  of  Donacia  are 
commonly  seen  on  the  leaves  of  water  lilies  and  other 
aquatic  plants  in  early  summer,  and  Sy  from  leaf  to  leaf 
when  disturbed.  The  color  is  usually  more  or  less  metallic 
greenish,  bronze,  or  purple;  they  are  coated  beneath  with 
a  satiny  pile  of  fine  hair.  Donacia  has  numerous  species 
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all  of  which  have  the  tips  of  the  elytra  simple,  and  the 
tarsi  dilated,  spongy  beneath.  With  the  exception  of  this 
genus,  the  Northeast  has  only  Httmonia  Htgricomis, 
which  has  narrow  tarsi  and  a  distinct  spine  at  the  outer 
angle  of  each  elytron.  Adults  of  Donada  rarely  enter  the 
water,  except  to  lay  eggs,  but  those  of  Hamonia  are  more 
aquatic. 

In  additicoi  to  the  characters  given  above,  members  of 
this  tribe  may  be  recoEnized  by  their  first  ventral,  abdomi- 
nal segment  being  not  much  longer,  if  any,  than  the  two 
following ;  tarsal  claws  cleft  or  toothed  and  elytral  punctures 
irregular  (not  in  rows).  Our  only  common  species  is 
Orsodacna  atra.  The  sides  of  its  pronotum  are  rounded 
and  have  neither  tooth  nor  tubercle — in  distinction  from 
Zeugophora  (outline  of  eyes  indented)  and  Synela  (outline 
of  eyes  not  indented).  Its  color  is  so  variable  that  seven 
or  more  named  varieties  are  recognized.  It  may  be 
practically  all  black,  or  the  pronotum  and  elytra  may  be 
reddish  or  yellowish,  variously  spotted  or  striped  with 
black.  It  is  about  .35  in.  long  and  is  often  abundant  on 
willow  and  other  very  early  blossoms. 

Criocerini 

Members  of  this  tribe  may  be  distinguished  frran  the 
Sagtini  by  their  simple  claws  and  their  elytral  punctures 
being  in  rows.  There  are  two  genera:  Lenta,  in  which  the 
pronotum  is  constricted  at  about  the  middle,  and  Criocens, 

The  most  frequently  noticed  species  is 
^°"  Irilineata.     It  is  sometimes  called  the  Old- 

fashioned  Potato-beetle  because  it  was  at  work  eating , 
potato  leaves  before  the  Potato-beetle  came  north  and  east. 
It  usually  lays  its  eggs  along  the  midrib  of  a  leaf,  not  in  a 
cluster  but  at  random.  Its  larvae  have  a  curious,  but 
not  unique,  habit  of  piling  their  excrement  on  their  backs. 
Pupation  takes  place  undei^jroxmd.  The  adult  is  shown 
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in  Plate  LXXXIII.  In  brunnicoUU  the  elytra  are  wholly 
dark  blue;  head  and  pronotum  red.  In  ccUaris  the  elytra 
are  wholly  dark  greenish-blue;  head,  black;  pronotum, 
red. 

We  have  two  species;  both  are  from 
'^"""'^  Europe  and  largely  confined,  as  yet,  to  the 

East;  and  both  attack  asparagus.  C.  asparaii  (Plate 
LXXXIII)  was  introduced  about  1862  near  New  York. 
The  three  yellow  spots  are  sometimes  joined.  Adults 
hibenmte  under  rubbish.  The  dark-brown  eggs  are 
usually  laid  in  rows.  Pupation  occurs  underground; 
there  are  several  generations  a  year.  Crioeeris  iz-punclata 
is  a  trifie  larger;  red  with  six  black  spots  on  each  elytron. 
It  was  introduced  about  1881  near  Baltimore.  Adults 
emerging  from  hibernation  eat  the  young  shoots  but  the 
larvaeprefer  the  ripening  berries  to  "leaves,"  Thisspedes 
pupates  underground. 

Clythrini 

Adults  of  this  tribe,  also  of  the  Chlatcydini  and  Cmjto- 
cephalini,  have  "the  basal  ventral  plates  of  the  abdominal 
segments  somewhat  shorter  in  the  middle  than  at  the  sides, 
the  fourth  one  being  often  invisible  in  the  middle,  while 
the  fifth  b  very  large,"  Sharp  further  says:  "This 
character  appears  to  be  connected  with  a  very  remarkable 
habit,  viz.,  the  formation  of  a  case  to  envelop  the  egg. 
The  tip  of  the  abdomen  is  somewhat  curved  downwards, 
and,  in  the  female,  bears  a  hollow  near  the  extremity; 
when  an  %g  is  extruded  the  female  envelops  it  with  a 
oovering  said  to  be  excrementitious.  When  the  larva 
hatches,  it  remains  within  this  case,  and  subsequently 
enlarges  it  by  additions  from  its  own  body."  The  Cly- 
thiini  have  short,  serrate  antenna,  which  are  not  received 
in  marginal  grooves  on  the  lower  side  of  the  thorax;  the 
prosternum  does  not  extend  between  the  front  come; 
the  pronotum  has  thin  side-margins  and  fits  closely  against 
the  dytra.  The  larvs  of  CoscinopUra 
said  to  feed  on  ve^table  debris  in  ants'  nests, 
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Cblamydini 

5e«  the  discusdon  under  Qsrtbnm,  from  which  tribe 
these  beetles  differ  by  having  the  upper  surface  of  the 
elytra  and  pronotmn  covered  with  wart-Uke  tubercles  and 
by  having  their  short,  serrate  ("saw-toothed")  antenme 
received  in  grooves  on  the  under  side  of  the  thorax.  "The 
legs  are  closely  contractile  and  whea  disturbed  the  beetles 
draw  them  and  the  antenns  in  and  feign  death.  They 
then  resemble  the  excrement  of  certain  caterpillars  so 
closdy  as  to  render  their  detection  difficult,  unless  the 
collector  is  in  especial  search  for  them,  and  it  is  said  that 
birds  will  not  pick  them  up  for  the  same  reason."  The 
larvs  are  case-making  leaf-feeders  and  pupate  in  thdr 
cases,  which  they  first  attach  to  twigs.  We  have  two 
genera:  Chlamys,  whose  antennae  are  serrate  from  the 
fourth  or  fifth  joint;  and  Exema,  whose  antennal  serratioiis 
b^D  at  the  sixth  joint. 

Cryptocephalini 

See  the  discussion  under  Clythrini,  from  which  tribe 
these  beetles  are  distinguished  by  the  antennx  bedng  usually 
long  and  slender,  and  by  the  prostentum  extending  be- 
tween the  front  coxse.  We  have  six  or  eight  genera  and 
niHuerous  species,  most  of  which  are  "vari^ated  with 
various  combinations  of  spots  or  stripes  which  are  some- 
times very  inconstant,  so  that  numerous  varieties  have 
been  named."  One  of  the  variable  and  common  species  is 
Cryptoctpkaltts  venustus.  As  its  generic  name  indicates, 
its  head  is  hidden,  the  prothorax  covering  it  above.  It  is 
nearly  ,25  in.  long  and,  in  the  typical  form,  the  head  and 
pronotum  is  reddish-brown,  the  latter  having  a  narrow 
edging  and  two  obhque  spots  yellow;  the  elytra  are  yellow, 
each  with  two  broad,  obhque,  black  or  brown  stripes.  It  is 
found  on  potato  and  other  garden,  as  well  as  wild,  plants. 


The  beetles  of  this  tribe  are  usually  of  a  unif  oral  metallic 
color,  although  some  are  dull  ydlow  or  spotted.     Their 
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head  is  visible  from  above  although  the  pronotum  comes 
about  to  the  eyes;  the  outline  of  the  eyes  is  more  or  less 
indented;  the  antennje  are  usually  thread-lite  and  widely 
separated  at  their  bases;  the  front  coxiB  are  globose  and 
separated  by  the  prostemum;  the  third  tarsal  joint  IS 
deeply  bilobed;  the  claws,  toothed  or  cleft.  The  following 
key  will  help  to  identify  eight  of  the  genera.  For  the 
most  part  our  species  are  not  over  .25  in.  long. 
I.  Front  ventral  margin  of  thorar  curved,  forming 
lobes  behind  or  below  the  eyes.  (Only  those  beetles, 
belonging  here,  whose  elytra  are  not  pubescent  or  scaly 

are  considered  further) 3. 

Front  ventral  margin  of  thorax  straight 3. 

3.  Elytral  punctures  in  distinct,  regular  rows;  middle 
and  hind  tibite  indented  on  outer  edge  near  apeic.  TypO' 
phorvi.  T,  canellus  is  quite  common  on  a  variety  of  plants 
and  sometimes  injurious  to  strawberries,  raspberries,  etc. 
It  ia  exceedingly  variable  in  color  and  markings,  reddish- 
yellow  and  black  being  the  usual  elements.  About  all 
that  can  be  said  here  is  that  it  is  not  .2  in.  long  and  bright 
blue  (T.  viridicyaneus),  nor  has  it  a  saddle-shaped,  black 
space  on  the  elytra  (T.  sellatus). 

Eljrtral  punctures  irregular;  tibiee  not  indented.    See 

Plate  LXXXI.    Usually  common  on  dt^-bane 

Chrysackus  auratus. 
3.,    Side-margins  of  pronotum  not  distinctly  flattened 4. 

Side-nurginB  of  pronotum  distinctly  flattened 6. 

4.  Hot  metallic  above;  head  without  a  groove  above 
theey^s 5. 

Metallic  green  or  bronzed  above;  head  with  a  groove 
above  the  eyes.  Graphops.  The  larva:  of  G,  nthilosus 
live  in  the  roots  of  strawberries. 

5.  Front  femora  with  a.  small  tooth;  third  joint  of 
antenns  not  longer  than  the  second.  On  oak  and  other 
trees Xanthonia. 

-  Femora  not  toothed;  third  joint  of  antennx  longer 
than  the  second.     On  grape  and  Virginia  creeper .  , . .  Fidia. 

6.  Head  with  distinct  grooves  above  the  eyes;  middle 
and  hind  tibiiB  indented  near  apeK.  On  oak  and  other 
trees ifelachroma. 

Head  without  grooves  above  the  tyes 7. 
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7.  Pronotnm  about  one-half  wider  than  long,  the  sides 
rather  broadly  curved,  angles  prominent ;  dull  browni^- 
or  reddish-ydlow;  length  usuaUy  not  over  .25  in.    Adults 

on  various  garden  plants;  larvae  on  roots  of  grape 

CiJaspis  hnmruia. 
Sidea  of  pronotum  straight.    Nodonota  (third  joint  c^ 
antenna:  distinctly  longer  than  the  second,  the  last  five 
joints  not  abruptly  wider)  and  Ckrysodina, 

Chrysomelini 

These  oval,  convex  beetles  are  usuaUy  of  moderate  dze 
and  variegated  in  color.  The  antennje  are  of  moderate 
length  (seep.  363),  the  outer  joints  somewhat  enlarged;  the 
eyes  are  not  prominent  and  their  outline  is  feebly  indented ; 
the  pronotum  has  well-deGned  side-mai^s;  the  elytra 
cover  the  abdomen. 

Phyllodecia  is  distinguished  by  the  tarsal  claws  being 
toothed  or  bifid,  and  the  tibis  neither  dilated  nor  toothed. 

The  genera  mentioned  in  this  paragraph  have  the  third 
tarsal  joint  indented  or  bilobed.  Species  of  Prasocuris 
are  usually  not  over  .25  in.  long;  upper  surface  brassy- 
green,  or  bronzed-black,  with  yellow  stripes;  pionotiun 
without  a  thin  margin  at  the  base.  Plagiodera  (punctures 
of  elytra  in  regular  rows;  tibis  not  grooved  on  the  outer 
side)  and  Casiroidea  (punctures  confused.;  tibiae  grooved) 
have  the  sides  of  the  pronotum  thickened  and  unicolorons 
elytra.  G.  cyanea  is  uniform,  briUiant,  green  or  blue,  and 
feeds  on  dock  (Rumex) ;  polygoni  is  like  it  but  the  pronotum, 
legs,  base  of  antenna,  and  tip  of  abdomen  are  reddish, 
and  it  feeds  on  knot-grass;  both  are  about  .2  in.  long.  The 
pronotum  of  Lina  is  thickened  at  the  sides  and  the  elytra 
are  usuaUy  spotted;  lei^th,  .35  to  .4  in.  The  pronotum 
is  dark  metallic  green,  with  yellow  sides,  in  scripla  and 
interrupla.  The  elytra  are  usually  reddish  in  life,  fading 
to  yellow,  with  rounded  black  spots,  which  are  some- 
times  merged  into  transverse  bands  {inlermpla)  or  are 
longitudinally  elongate  (scripta).  Both  feed  on  willow, 
and  Populus,  and  both,  sometimes,  have  the  elytra  whcdly 
dark-colored.  L.  tremtdx  is  an  introduced  European 
species  with  a  green  pronotum  and  unspotted,  dull  yellow 
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elytra.  The  pronotum  of  L.  obsoleta  has  reddish  margins 
eoclosiiig  a  rounded,  black  spot,  or  is  reddish  with  3  or  4  - 
black  spots  at  the  center;  elytra  purplish -black  with  the 
margins,  tips,  and  often  two  short,  indistinct  lines  on  basal 
half,  reddish-yellow. 

The  third  tarsal  jcint  of  the  following  genera,  of  this 
tribe  is  not,  or  scarcely,  indented;  the  pronotum  has  a  thin 
ma:^n  at  the  ba^e;  the  insects  are  usually  more  than  .35 
in.  long,  robust,  and  convex. 

Labioderma  cliBitollis  feeds  on  milkweed.  It  is  dark 
blackish-blue;  elytra  orange-yellow  with  variable,  broad, 
curved,  black  markings;  mesostemum  prominent,  forming 
a  blunt  tubercle  between  the  middle  coxte;  front  femora  of 
male  strot^ly  toothed. 

LepUnotarsa  has  simple  femora  and  the  mesostcmum  is 
not  raised  above  the  level  of  the  prostemum.  L.  decern- 
Uneala,  the  Colorado  Potato  BeeUe  (Plate  LXXXIII),  is 
probably  the  most  known  Coleopteroo  in  America.  The 
dytral  punctures  are  confluent  and  in  double  rows.  Until 
about  1855  it  was  confined  to  the  Rocky  Mountain  region 
wh?re  it  fed  on  the  wild  relatives  of  the  potato.  Then 
rnan  introduced  potatoes  to  it,  and  it  did  the  rest,  spreading 
over  the  entire  East.  Adults  hibernate  underground. 
Each  female  lays  about  500  eggs  and  there  are  two  genera- 
tions a  year.  In  the  South  there  is  another  species, 
juncta,  which  is  somewhat  similar  but  the  third  and  fourth 
black  bands  on  each  elytron  are  usually  united  at  the 
base  and  apex;  the  elytral  punctures  are  re^pdar  and  in 
single  rows. 

In  Zygopamma  the  tarsal  claws  are  parallel  and  united 
at  the  bases;  claw-joint  toothed  beneath.  The  adults  of 
suluralis,  which  occur  on  ragweed  in  the  spring  and  on 
golden-rod  in  the  fall,  are  brown,  feebly  bronzed;  elytra 
yellow  with  dark  brown  stripes,  or  vice  versa. 

The  elytra  of  our  Chrysomela  are  without  spots  and  the 
sides  bf  the  pronotum  are  thickened.  Like  CaUigrapha, 
the  last  palpal  jcrint  is  not  shorter  than  the  next  to  last. 

The  elytra  of  CaUigrapha  have  dark  markings  and  the 
sides  of  the  pronotimi  are  not  thickened.  To  mention  a 
few  of  the  many  variable  species,  first  taking  those  with 
yellow  and  brown  stripes  on  the  elytra:  Ivnala  (chiefly  on 
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roses;  median  brown  stripe  of  each  elytroa  more  or  less 
divided  by  yellow)  and  simUis  (chiefly  on  ragweed;  that 
stripe  merely  notched  on  the  outer  side)  have  the  pronotum 
wholly  brown ;  it  is  partly  yellowish  in  pracelsis  (the  median 
brown  spot  on  pronotum  reaching  the  base)  and  in  eUgans 
(this  spot  not  reaching  the  base  of  the  pronotum;  chiefly 
on  Bidtns  and  Ambrosia).  Of  those  with  irregular  spots 
on  the  elytra:  the  pronotum  is  wholly  dark  in  philadelpkica 
{suture  pale  but  with,  among  other  markings,  a  line  each 
side  of  it;  chiefly  on  dogwood),  in  scalaris  (sutural  stripe 
branched;  a  large  crescentic  shoulder-spot  enclosing  a 
smalldot,  and,  back  of  it,  6  or  8  small  dots,  on  each  elytron; 
chiefly  on  elm  and  linden),  and  in  rhoda  (sutural  stripe 
branched;  each  shoulder-crescent  usually  enclosing  two 
spots;  chiefly  on  hazel);  the  pronotum  is  yellow  with 
reddish-brown  spots  in  mukipunctata  (chiefly  on  Crakegiu), 
and  olive-green  or  brown,  with  pale  apical  and  side  mar- 
gins, in  bigsbyana  (on  maple,  willow,  and  alder), 

Galerucini 

The  beetles  of  this  tribe  are  usually  more  oblong  and 
have  softer  elytra  than  those  previously  considered  (see 
alsop.363).  The  head  is  exposed;  the  third  antenna!  joint 
usually  smaller  than  the  fourth ;  hind  femora  not  unusually 
thick;  hind  tibi*  usually  without  terminal  spurs.  The 
following  are  the  genera  most  likely  to  be  noticed. 

One  of  the  "usuallies,"  above,  was  for 
this  genus;  the  third  joint  of  the  antemife 
is  longer  than  the  fourth.  The  antennas  are  at  least 
half  as  long  as  the  body;  pronotum  has  a  median  and  two 
lateral  impressions;  front  coxal  cavities  open  behind; 
tibias  ridged  on  the  outer  ade  and  without  terminal  spurs; 
first  joint  of  hind  tarsi  not  longer  than  the  next  two;  tarsal 
claws  bifld  in  both  sexes.  There  are  about  a  dozen  species 
in  New  Jersey,  for  example,  and  different  species,  for 
the  most  part,  live  on  different  plants  but  the  one  which 
attracts  attention  is  luUola,  the  Elm-leaf  Beetle  (Plate 
LXXXI).  Yes.  It  is  another  foreigner.  Most  injurious 
species  are  immigrants;  the  principal  reason  for  their 
becoming  injurious  is  that  their  spedal  enemies,  which 
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held  them  in  check  at  home,  did  not  come  with  them. 
G.  luteola  came  in  at  Baltimore  about  1834.  The  adult 
hibernates  beneath  bark,  in  cracks  in  buildings,  and  in 
other  shelter.  It  may  go  into  hibernation  quite  yellow 
and  come  out  very  dark. green.  The  orange-yellow  eggs 
are  laid  in  clusters  on  the  lower  side  of  a  leaf  and  the 
larvie  feed  on  the  lower  side  also,  gradually  skeletonizing 
the  leaf.  When  two  or  three  weeks  old,  they  enter  the 
ground  and  pupate,  emerging  as  adults  in  about  a  week. 
Usually  it  is  the  adults  of  the  second  annual  brood  which 
hibernate.  Hints  as  to  some  of  the  other  species  may  be 
gained  from  their  food-plants.  The  follomng  have  stripes 
(often  narrow  and  indistinct,  especially  in  americana) 
on  their  elytra:  americana  is  found  on  golden-rod;  notulata, 
on  rag-weed  {Ambrosia);  and  notata,  on  Eupatorium. 
The  following  have  no  elongate,  dark  markiags  <»i  the 
elytra;  cavicoUis  is  found  on  peach,  plum,  and  cherry; 
Tufosangumea,  on  Azalea;  nymphaie,  on  water-lihes; 
tuberctiiata  and  decora,  on  willow. 

Among  others,  THrhdbda  may  be  distinguished  from 
GaleruceUa  by  having  the  third  antennal  joint  shorter 
than  the  fourth;  and  the  antenna  of  Monoxia  do  not  reach 
the  middle  of  the  body,  tarsal  claws  bifid  only  in  males, 

_  Two  species  are  familiar  to  gardeners. 

"  D.  I2.punclala  (Plate  LXXXIII)  is  called 

the  Southern  Com  Root-worm  because  its  larvse  live  in  the 
roots  of  com  (and  other  grasses)  and  are  sometimes  quite 
injurious  in  the  South.  It  is  called  the  Twelve-spotted 
Cucumber  Beetle  because  the  adults  eat  cucumber  leaves, 
but  they  feed  also  on  melons  of  various  kinds.  The 
hibernating  adults  are  among  the  first  insects  to  appear 
in  the  spring  and  the  last  to  take  shelter  in  the  fall.  The 
Striped  Cucumber  Beetle,  which  feeds  also  on  all  the 
melon  family,  is  D.  vittata  (Plate  LXXXIII).  The  larva; 
hve  in  the  roots  and  in  the  base  o£  the  vine  of  cucumbers, 
melons,  etc.  Adults  hibernate  in  the  ground.  D.  alri- 
penifis  (elytra  black)  and  D.  longicomis  (elytra  green  or 
yellow,  without  black  margins)  have  the  outer  e<^e  of  their  ' 
tibiae  ridged.  The  latter  species  is  called  the  Western 
Com  Root-worm. 
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Head,  scutellum,  and  under  dde  of  body 

black;   pronotum   and   dytra   dull   yellow, 

rarely  reddish;  each  elytron,  usually  but 
not  always,  with  black  basal  and  side  margins,  the  latter 
extending  nearly  to  the  apex,  and  with  three  black  spots 
dose  to  the  suture,  the  hind  one  the  smallest;  antenncc 
and  the  legs  yellow,  the  tibife  and  often  the  femora,  in 
part,  black;  length  about  .17  in.  Common  on  peas,  beans, 
and  other  L^umes, 

Halticini 

"A  laige  group  of  small  or  medium-sized  leaf-eatii^ 
forms,  distinguished  from  the  preceding  tribe  mainly 
by  the  fact  that  the  hind  thighs  are  greatly  enlarged  and 
thickened  for  leaping.  As  a  consequence  they  are  known 
as  'flea-beetles'  or  'jumping  beetles,'  this  term  being 
especially  applied  to  the  small  black  species  of  Hallica  and 
Epilrix,  which  are  very  injurioi:s  to  vegetation  in  the 
mature  or  adult  stage." 

CEiionychis  (last  joint  of  hind  tarsi  globosely  swollen). 
Haltica  (a  feeble  transverse  impression  on  basal  half  of 
pronotum;  each  hind  tibia  with  a  short,  terminal  spur), 
Disojiycka  (first  joint  of  hind  tarsus  short  as  compared 
with  the  tibise,  and  rather  broad;  beetles  distinctly  more 
than  .17  in,  long),  and  Fhyliotreta  have  the  frontal  coxfe 
open  behind. 


HitotrjtbA 


The  following  two  are  the  garden  species, 
D.  triangitlaris:  black  (with  a  faint  bluish 
tinge  on  elytra)  except  for  the  pronotum,  which  is  yellow 
with  a  pair  of  round,  black  spots  and  a  small,  linear  one; 
length,  about  .25  in.;  on  a  variety  of  plants,  sometimes 
injurious  to  beets  and  spinach.  D.  xanlhomeliBna:  re- 
sembles the  preceding  but,  among  other  things,  is  usually 
smaller,  has  the  pronotum  entirely  yellow,  the  elytra  with 
a  greenish  tinge,  and  the  abdomen  yellow;  it  feeds  upon  a 
number  of  wild  plants  but  is  known  as  the  Spinach  Flea- 
beetle. 
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The  hind  tibiie  are  not  grooved  on  the 
outer  edge,  but  slightly  excavated  near  the 
tip  and  with  a  spur  at  the  middle  beneath.  P.  viUata 
(Plate  LXXXIII)  is  conHDon  all  summer  on  cabbage  and 
other  Cruciferse.  The  fifth  joint  of  the  antennas  is  longer 
than  either  the  fourth  or  the  sixth;  the  male  has  the  fifth 
antennal  joint  thicl^ned. 

The  two  common,  garden  spedes  are 
distinguished  from  the  others  by  having 
no  longitudinal  fold  along  the  sides  of  the  elytra;  by  the 
antennie  and  legs  being  black;  and  by  a  deep  groove 
which  extends  completely  across  the  pronotum  in  front 
of  the  base.  H.  chalybea  is  the  Grape  Flea-beetle.  It  is 
usually  not  less  than  .17  in.  long;  metallic  blue,  rarely 
greenish;  pronotum  distinctly  narrowed  in  front,  H. 
ignita  is  usually  not  more  than  .17  in.  long;  color  varies 
from  a  coppery-golden  lustre,  through  greenish,  to  dark 
blue;  pronotum  only  slightly  narrowed  in  front.  In  addi- 
tion to  feeding  on  a  variety  of  wild  plants  it  attacks  straw- 
berries and  roses. 

The  following  have  the  front  coxal  cavities  closed 
behind;  the  last  joint  of  the  hind  tarsi  is  not  inflated, 
usually  slender,  although  sometimes  thickened  in  a  side 
view.  The  antenna  of  Blepharida  are  12-jointed,  instead 
of  1 1 ;  tarsal  claws  bifid.  Chtctocnema  has  the  hind  tibiae 
sinuate  near  the  apex  and  with  a.  distinct  tooth  on  the  outer 
margin.  Epitrix  (elytra  with  rows  of  stiff  hairs)  and  Crepi- 
dodera  (elytra  without  hairs;  antemue  shorter  than  the 
body)  have  a  distinct  transverse  impression  in  front  of  the 
base  of  the  pronotum.  The  following  lack  such  an  im- 
pression: Dibolia  (hind  tibial  spur  broad,  emarginate,  or 
bifid  at  apen],  Manlura  (pronotum  with  a  short,  deep 
longitudinal  impression  on  each  side  near  the  base),  and 
Systena  (pronotum  without  any  impression). 

ChKtacn  ^'   '^"J^""   ^  ^^   species   likely   to  be 

noticed    first.     It   feeds    on    sweet-potato, 

morning-glory,  and  other  Convolvulaceie.     It  is  less  than 

.07  in.  long;  black,  slightly  bronzed;  antennie  and  legs, 
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except  hind  femora,  reddish-yellow;  pronotum  obliquely- 
cut  oS  at  the  front  angles  and  witli  an  angulation  in  front 
of  tiie  middle,  C.  pulicaria  is  locally  common  and  some- 
times injurious  to  com  and  millet.  It  is  about  the  same 
size;  black,  with  faint  greenish  or  bluish -bronzed  lustre; 
the  base  of  antenna  and  tibise  and  tarsi  yellowish ;  side  of 
pronotum  regularly  curved  and  the  front  angles  not  cut 
off;  head  without  punctures,  but  a  row  along  the  basal 
mai^D  of  the  pronotum. 

C    iridod  Only   rufipes   need   be   mentioned   here. 

It  is  about  .1  in.  long;  head,  pronotum,  and 
legs  dull  reddish-yellow;  eljrtra  dark  blue;  there  are  no 
punctures  on  the  pronotum.  On  locust  {Robinia),  and 
sometimes  injurious  to  grape,  peach,  apple,  and  other 
fruit  trees. 


Epitili 


;  have  two  garden  species.    E. 

s  not  over  ,08  in.  long;  shining 
black,  with  reddish-yellow  antennie  and  legs,  except  the 
hind  femora.  The  pronotum  is  not  densely  punctate  and 
the  impression  in  front  of  the  base  is  well  marked.  It  is 
the  Cucumber  Flea-beetle  but  is  not  at  all  choice  in  its 
food,  eatii^  also  the  leaves  of  potato  and  other  plants. 
In  E.  parvula  the  pronotum  is  rather  closely  punctate 
and  the  impression  is  scarcely  visible.  It  is  about  the 
same  size  and  dull  reddish-yellow.  The  adults  feed  on 
the  leaves  of  potato,  tomato,  and  egg-plant,  but  do  their 
greatest  damage  by  eating  holes  in  tobacco  leaves.  The 
larvffi  feed  on  the  roots  of  common  weeds,  such  as  the 
nightshade  and  Jamestown  weed. 

And,    finally,    we    note    this    pair,     S. 
Syitcna  hudsonias:    length,   .17  in.;    shining  black 

except  for  the  yellow  third  to  fifth  anten- 
nal  joints.  Common  on  many  plants.  S.  Icmiala:  length, 
about  the  same;  color  variable,  usually  reddish-or 
brownish-yellow,  shining;  each  elytron  with  a  paler, 
median  stripe;  narrow  side-margins  of  pronotum  and  under 
side  of  body  usually  black.  Adults  occur  on  various  plants, 
including  cultivated  ones, 
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See  p.  363.  Most  ot  the  larvffi  live  in  leaves,  feeding  on 
the  tissue  between  the  two  surfaces.  See  in  this  connec- 
tion the  Micro-lepidoptera  and  Brachys.  Ttie  first  three 
segments,  back  of  the  head,  of  a  Hiapine  larva  are  wider 
than  the  rest  of  the  body. 

MicTorhopala  (antennse  either  thread-like  or  the  last  4 
joints  united  into  an  oblong  mass;  elytra  not,  or  only 
feebly,  ridged)  and  Octotoma  (the  last  2  antennal  joints 
enlarged;  elytra  with  short,  oblique  folds)  have  8  or  9 
antennal  joints.  The  others  have  11,  and  some  of  them 
may  be  separated  as  follows. 
I.    Elytn  ridged a. 

Elytra    not    ridged;    body    elongate.     Slenispa,    S. 
metallica  is  a  uniform,  shining  black,    slightly    bronzed; 
length  .2  in.      The  proaotum  of  coUatis  is  red;  length 
slightly  over  .25  in. 
3,     Middle   tibia   strongly   curved Charistena. 

Middle  tibia  straight.  ChaUpus,  also  called  Odontala. 
The  following  species  are  about  .25  in.  long,  except  as 

3.  Eachelytron  with  ten  rows  of  punctures;  ridged 4. 

Each  elytron  with  eight  rows  of  punctures;  color  varies 

from  nearly  uniform  rose-red  to  nearly  black,  with  a  few 
indistinct  reddish  or  yellowish  spots;  legs  pale;  length 
about  .17  in.       On  locust Chalepus  nervosa. 

4.  Each  elytron  with  only  three  ridges 5, 

Each  elytron  with  three  ridges,  and  a  fourth  (at  base 

and  apei)  between  the  second  and  third.  See  Plate 
LXXXIII.     On   locust   (Robina),   basswood,   and   other 

trees '. Chalepus  rubra. 

$•     Elytra  wholly  black;  pronotum  wholly  red 

Chalepu!  bicolor. 

Elytra  black,  with  red  shoulders;  pronotum  red,  with  a 
dark  center CItalepvs     scapularis. 

Elytra  and  pronotum  scarlet,  fading  to  yellowish, 
with  a  black,  sutural  line  which  becomes  gradually  broader 
as  it  reaches  the  apes.    The  larva  makes  a  blotch  mine  on 

locust. Chalepus  dorsalis. 
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Cassidini 

On  account  o£  thdr  form,  these  are  often  called  Tortoise 
Beetles.  Many  trf  them  are  beautifully  colored  in  life, 
but  the  golden  hues  rapidly  fade  after  death.  The  oval, 
flattened,  pHckly  larvK  feed  upon  the  surface  of  leaves. 
"The  larvie  are  almost  as  disagreeable  as  the  adult  beetles 
are  attractive,  but  are  nevertheless  very  interesting  crea- 
tures. Each  of  them  is  provided  with  a  tail-Eke  fork  at 
the  end  of  the  body  which  is  almost  as  loi^  as  the  body, 
.  .  .  Upon  this  fork  are  heaped  the  excrement  and  cast 
nVins  of  the  larva,  and  when  covered  by  this  'umbiElla' 
it  is  with  great  difficulty  that  the  larva  is  distinguished 
from  a  bit  of  mud  or  a  bird-dropping.  The  maoner  in 
which  this  fork  increases  with  the  dze  of  the  larva  is  rather 
interesting.  At  each  molt,  the  fasd-fork  of  the  last  st^^ 
is  held  upon  the  new  ffed-fork,  and  in  this  way  those  of 
the  different  st^es  are  telescoped,  the  one  inside  the  other, 
and  the  stage  of  growth  of  the  larva  may  be  readily  deter- 
mined by  the  number  of  cast  skins  held  on  the  fork. 
From  the  likeness  of  ttiis  burden  to  a  pack,  the  larvae  are 
often  known  as  'peddlers.'  In  order  to  more  firaily  bind 
the  excrement  and  cast  skins  to  the  fork,  the  larvas  fasten 
them  together  by  a  fine  network  of  silken  threads,  -which 
are  attached  to  the  spines  at  the  sides  of  the  body. 
When  fully  grown  the  larva  fastens  itself  to  d  leaf,  its  skin 
splits  open  along  the  back,  and  from  it  comes  the  pupa, 
which  is  hdd  to  the  leaf  by  its  caudal  fork,  which  is  securely 
incased  in  the  ffeci-fork  of  the  larval  skin"  (Sanderson), 
The  adiUt  hibernates.  Unless  otherwise  stated,  the 
following  feed  chiefly  on  sweet-potatoes  and  other  Con- 
volvulaceffi. 

This  has  also  been  called  argus.  The 
front  of  the  pronotimi  is  incurved,  partiaUy 
expoang  the  head;  upper  surface  red  or 
yellow,  with  tour  or  sii  black  dots  on  pronotum,  and  six 
on  each  elytron  in  addition  to  a  sutural  one  near  the  base; 
under  surface  black;  length,  about  .4  in.  The  eggs  are 
laid  in  bunches,  each  egg  bang  supported  by  a  long  stalk 
orpedide.  When  full-grown,  the  larva  is  about  .5  in.  long 
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with  the  fsci-fork  half  as  long  agiun,  slightly  convex, 

dirty  yellowish,  with  nmnerous  dark-brown  tubercles  and 
prominent  lateral  spines.  The  yellowish  to  black  ground- 
color of  thei  pupa  is  almost  concealed  by  a  bluish  bloom  or 
wajy  excretion  resembling  mold.  On  milkweeds.  Con- 
volvulus, and,  sometimes,  raspberries. 

In  the  follovring,  the  pronotum  is  rounded  in  front, 
covering  the  head;  its  side-margins  are  flattened  (not 
thickened  as  in  Physonola).  The  antennse  of  Cassida 
do  not  reach  beyond  the  base  of  the  pronotum;  those  of 
Coptocycla  extend  beyond  it.  The  names  given  are  those 
in  general  use,  as  yet.  Students  interested  in  possible 
changes  are  referred  to  Proc.  Enl.  Soc.  Waskingfon,  vol. 
xviii.,  page  113. 

C.  nigripes  b  dull  red  or  yellow  after 
death;  each  elj^ron  with  three  obscure 
black  dots  near  the  middle;  base  of  antenna,  part  of  tibiae, 
and  tar^,  reddish,  rest  of  legs  and  antenme  black.  The 
eggs  are  l^d  in  rows  of  three  or  more,  so  that  several  of  the 
bright,  straw-yellow  larvse,  having  two  crescentic,  black 
marks  just  back  of  the  head  and  prominent,  black-tipped 
spines,  will  be  found  together.  The  mass  of  excrement 
is  usually  much  branched.  The  pronotum  of  C.  bivittata 
is  yellowish,  with  a  large,  triangular,  brownish-red  space 
at  the  base;  elytra  dull  yellow,  with  the  suture  and  two 
stripes  on  each  black  or  dark  brown ;  under  surface  and  legs 
black.  Eggs  arc  usually  laid  singly.  The  cream-colored, 
with  a  longitudinal  band  along  the  back,  larva  (Plate 
LXXXIII)  does  not  carry  e:(crement  but  merely  cast  skins 
and  holds  them  at  an  angle  from  the  body,  instead  of  close 
over  the  back. 


Coptocrch 


C.  puTpurata  is  usually  not  c 
the  North.  It  is  less  than  .25  in.  long,  with 
unspotted,  brownish-red  elytra.  Coptocycla  hicolor  (Plate 
LXXXIII)  is  common  on  bindweed.  It  is  one  of  several 
"Gold-bugs."  Harris  said;  "When  Uving  it  has  the 
power  of  changing  its  hues,  at  one  time  appearing  only  of  a 
dull  yellow  color,  and  at  other  times  shining  with  the 
splendor  of  polished  brass  or  gold,  tinged  sometimes  also 
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with  variable  tints  o£  pearl.  The  wing  covers,  the  parts 
which  exhibit  a  change  of  color,  are  lined  beneath  with  aa 
orange  colored  paint,  which  seems  to  be  filled  with  little 
vessels;  and  these  are  probably  the  source  of  the  chai^eable 
brilliancy  of  the  insect,"  Freshly  eraerged  adults  are.duU 
orange  and  have  three  black  dots  on  each  elytron  but, 
as  the  golden  color  is  assumed,  these  spots  disappear. 
After  death,  the  elytra  become  dull  reddish-yellow.  Thanks 
to  Mr.  Leng,  who  sifted  several  hibernating  adults  from  the 
fallen  leaves  in  his  garden  just  as  the  pubhshers  were 
calling  for  "copy,"  I  am  able  to  give  a  figure  colored  from 
life — the  only  one  which  has  been  published,  as  far  as  I 
know.  The  under  surface  and  last  four  joints  of  the 
antenna  are  black;  the  flat  margins  of  the  pronotum  and 
elytra  are  very  thin  and  translucent.  The  egg  has  three 
spiny  pror^s;  the  larva's  "pack"  is  trilobed  in  outline;  the 
pupa  is  hidden  by  the  larval  pack  and  has  three  dark 
stripes  on  the  pronotiim,  with  similar  markii^s  over  the 
abdomen.  The  following  two  have  dark  markings  on  the 
elytra.  In  C.  clavata  the  disk  of  the  elytra  is  quite  rough 
from  the  numerous  tubercles  or  elevations;  base  of  prono- 
tum and  the  elytra,  except  for  the  apices  and  the  middle 
of  the  side  margins,  brown;  under  surface  pale  yellow; 
length,  ,3  in.  The  disk  of  the  elytra  of  C.  signifera  is 
smooth;  dull  yellow;  base  of  pronotum  usually  with  a 
large,  black  spot,  enclosing  two  pale  ones;  disk  of  elytra 
and  shoulders  black  with  irregular,  yellow  spots;  length, 
not  oyer  .25  in.  "The  larva  is  a  pale  straw-yellow  color 
during  the  first  four  stages  when  it  carries  excrement  on 
the  fasci-tork  in  a  peculiar  branched  shape  much  like  that 
of  the  black-legged  tortoise-beetle  larva,  but  after  the 
last  moult  the  color  changes  to  a  pea  green,  and  all  the  ex- 
crement is  removed  from  the  fieci-fork,  which  makes  the 
larva  very  difficult  to  recognize  on  a  green  leaf.  In  as 
much  as  the  larva  does  not  feed  and  remains  entirdy 
motionless  during  this  last  stage,  this  change  of  color  is 
very  evidently  of  protective  value.  The  pupa  is  also  a 
bright  green,  marked  only  by  a  ring  around  each  of  the 
first  pair  of  abdominal  spiracles"  (Sanderson).  The 
discal  space  on  the  elytra  of  C.  plicata  is  shiny  black, 
without  spots. 
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Bkuchida 

There  are,  relatively,  not  many  of  these  beetles  and,  for 
the  most  part,  they  are  less  than  .25  in.  long.  They 
differ  from  most  of  the  Chrysomelidie  by  having  short, 
saw-toothed  antemwe,  and  the  tip  of  the  abdomen  is 
exposed.  The  larvK  live  in  seeds,  especially  of  Legumes, 
and  are  often  called  "weevils" — a  term  which  is  confusing 
because  of  its  application  to  the  Rhynchophora.  We 
have,  all  of  us,  eaten  hundreds  of  the  larvae  with  our  peas 
and  beans,  but — what's  the  difference?  The  eggs  are 
usually  laid  upon  the  pod  when  the  peas,  for  example,  are 
quite  small,  and  the  young  larvte  bore  inside. 

Spermophagus  has  two  slender,  jointed  spurs  on  each 
hind  tibia.  The  only  Northeastern  species,  robinia, 
breeds  in  the  seeds  of  the  locusts  (JRobinia  and  Cleditschia). 
The  adult  is  about  .3  in.  long;  dull  reddish-brown,  clothed 
with  grayish-yellow  pubescence;  elytra  with  small,  black 
spots  arranged  in  five  irregular,  transverse  rows. 

This  is  the  lai^  and  common  genus. 
The  hind  tibias  are  without  jointed  spurs 
and  the  prominent,  front  coxas  touch  each  other.  Only 
two  spedes  (Plate  LXXXIV)  will  be  mentioned,  but 
many  others  may  be  obtained  either  in  ordinary  collecting 
or,  better  because  it  gives  food  habits,  by  breeding  from 
seeds  of  wild  plants,  B.  pisorum,  the  Pea  Weevil,  has 
a.  notch  on  the  middle  of  each  side  of  the  pronotum  and  a 
tooth  on  the  outer  side  of  each  hind  femur.  It  is  black, 
densely  clothed  with  reddish-brown  and  whitish  hairs; 
pronotum  with  a  triangular,  whitish  space  in  front  of 
scutellum;  elytra  with  yellowish,  grayish,  and  whitish 
hairs.  There  is  but  one  generation  a  year  and  this  species 
does  not  breed  in  dry  peas.  The  adillt  hibernates.  The 
newly-hatched  larva  has  legs  but  it  loses  these  when  it 
becomes  a  fat,  sedentary  grub.  Pupation  occurs  within 
the  seed.  B.  obUclus,  the  Bean  Weevil,  has  00  notch  on  the 
^des  of  the  pronotum  and  each  hind  femur  has  two  line 
teeth  in  addition  to  a  larger  one  near  the  tip.  It  is  black, 
clothed  with  grayish-yellow  pubescence;  abdomen  dull 
reddish-brown;  antenns  black,  the  apical  and  four  basal 
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joints  reddish;  legs  reddish-brown,  underside  of  hind 
femora  black.  In  the  field  the  eggs  are  laid  upon,  or  are 
inserted  in,  the  bean-pod,  but  egs&  are  also  placed  loosdy 
among  shelled  beans.  The  iarvie  and  pupte  are  much  like 
those  of  pisoTum  but,  unlike  that  species,  more  than  one 
(38  have  been  recorded)  may  be  inside  a  single  seed.  The 
life-cycle  takes  from  three  to  twelve,  or  more,  weeks, 
depending  on  conditions.  Breeding  is  continuous  through' 
out  the  year,  if  it  is  warm  enough. 

HETEROMERA 

The  members  of  this  series  have  five  tarsal  joints  on 
each  of  the  front  and  middle  l^s  and  only  four  on  each  of 
the  hind  l^s. 

I.    Front  coxal  cavities  closed  behind a. 

Front  coxal  cavities  open  behind 4. 

3.    Tarsal  claws  simple 3. 

Tarsal  claws  comb-like Cistelid*    (p.  384), 

3.  IText  to  last  joint  of  tarsi  not  spongy  beneath 

TENEBRIONID.e  (p.  381). 

Next  to  last  joint  of  tarsi  spongy  beneath;  front  coxa 

prominent;  last  joiat  of  anteniiEE  at  least  as  long  as  the 

three  preceding  joints  combiaed Lagriida  (p.  384). 

4.  Head  not  strongly  and  suddenly  constricted  behind 
the  eyes 5. 

Head  strongly  and  suddenly  constricted  behind  the 
eyes 7- 

5.  Middle  coxjB  not  very  prominent 6. 

Middle  coxffi  very  prominent;  pronotum  narrower  at 

'  base  than  elytra,  its  sides  rounded  and  without  a  sharp 
edge;   next   to  last  tarsal  joint  broad,   slightly  bilobed; 

body-covering  rather  flimsy  in  texture 

(Edeuerid^  (p.  385). 

6.  Pronotnm  margined  at  sides,  broad  at  base,  its  disk 
(middle  portion)  with  impressions  near  base;  form  usually 
elongate,  loosely  jointed;  maxillary  palpi  usually  long  and 
pendulous,  with  the  joints  enlarged 

Melandktida  (p.  385). 

Pronotum  not  margined,  narrower  behind,  disk  not 

impressed  at  base;  form  usually  long  and  narrow;  head 

sometimes  prolonged  into  a  beak PvTHina  (p.  385). 
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7.  Fronotum  with  a  sharp  edge  at  sides,  its  base  as  wide 
as  elytra 8. 

Sides  of  pronotum  more  or  less  rounded  and  without 
a  sharp  edge 10. 

8.  AntensK  thread-like 9. 

Antemue  with  long,  fiat  processes  folding  like  a  fan 

(male) ,  or  somewhat  saw-toothed   (female) 

PeUcotoma  of  the  Rhipiphohid*  (p,  393). 

9.  Hind  coxse  with  plates;  head  with  vertex  lobed  or 
ridged  behind,  so  that,  when  extended,  it  rests  on  the 
front  edge  of  the  pronotum;  abdomea  usually  ending  in  a 
pointed  process MordellidjG   (p.  385). 

Hind  coxffi  without  plates;  length  less  than 
,25  in Tribe  Scraptiini  of  the  Melandryid*  (p.  385). 

10.  Pronotum  narrower  at  base  than  elytra '.  .11. 

Pronotum  as  wide  at  base  as  elytra;  the  abdomen  not 

ending  in  a  spinous  process;  dytra  usually  shorter  than 
abdomen  and  narrowed  behind;  antennie  comb-like  in 

males,  frequently  saw-toothed  in  females 

Rhipiphorid£  (p,  393). 

11.  Hind  COKE  not  prominent;  tarsal  claws  simple; 
antenna  thread-like  and  simple;  head  with  an  abrupt, 
narrow  neck;  length  less  than  .5  in,,  usually  less  than 
.2  in Anthicid*  (p.  386), 

Hind  coxfe  large,  prominent ~, la. 

la.  Tarsal  claws  simple;  head  horizontal;  antennae 
usually  branched  in  male,  saw-toothed  in  female;  next  to 
last  tarsal  joints  very  broad Pyrochroid^  (p.  386), 

Tarsal  claws  cleft  or  toothed;  front  vertical;  at  least 
.25  in,  long Meloid*  (p.  387), 

Tenebrionid^ 

These  are  the  Darkling  Beetles,  There  are  many 
species  in  the  Southwest,  where  they  occur  like  Carabidse, 
but  they  are  by  no  megns  lacking  in  the  East:  New  Jersey, 
for  example,  havii^  more  than  sixty  species.  The  eastern 
species  are  not  usually  found  under  stones,  as  are  those 
in  arid  regions,  but  in  dead  wood,  fui^,  and  dry  v^^table 
products,  yhe  western  Pinacate  (Eleodes),  "the  bug 
that  stands  on  his  bead, "  is  a  member  of  this  family. 
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Tuuibrio  "^^^  ^^^  "^  ^'  '*^"'""  (P****  LXXXIV) 

-  and  moUtor  are  the  large  Meal-wonns,  whidi 
have  the  distinction  of  being,  probably,  the  only  insects 
injurious  to  man's  goods  which  are  purposely  bred  on  a 
large  scale  for  commercial  purposes.  They  destroy  large 
quantities  of  flour,  meal,  cereals,  aod  the  like  but  are 
bred  and  sold  for  soft-billed  birds  to  eat.  The  larvae 
are  hard,  cylindrical,  and  strongly  resemble  wire-worms 
(Blateridx).  That  of  obscurus  is  about  an  inch  long,  when 
full-grown;  yellow  but  shading  off  into  yellowish-brown  at 
each  end  and  where  the  segments  join.  That  of  molUor 
is  somewhat  lighter.  The  pups  are  whitish  and  about 
.6  in.  long;  most  of  the  abdominal  segments  have  fringed 
side-expansions  and  the  last  one  ends  in  two  spines.  The 
adults  of  both  species  are  black  or  dark  reddish-brown  and 
about  .6  in.  long;  molitor  is  shiay  and  obscurus  is  not. 
They  are  frequently  attracted  to  lights.  There  seems 
to  be,  normally,  but  one  generation  a  year,  but  m  heated 
buildings  this  is  not  very  definite.  Rented  spedes  occur 
under  bark. 

NyctobaUs  penmylvanica  is  a  black  beetle,  neaiiy  an 
inch  long,  which  is  often  common  under  the  loose  bark  of 
dead  trees.  The  genus  differs  from  Tenebrio  by  the  tarsal 
pubescence  being  fine  and  silky.  The  antenna  do  pat 
reach  to  the  back  of  the  pronotum,  which  is  not  narrowed 
at  the  base. 

We  have  two  species  of  this  genus  which 

occur  in  meal,  grain,  and  other  vegetable 

products.     To  give  them  a  common  name  different  from 

■    that  applied   to   Tenebrio,   they  have  been  called   Plour 

Beetles,  but  neither  name  is  very  distinctive.     TriboUum 

ferrugiaeum  is  reddish-brown;  its  head  is  not  expanded 

beyond  the  eyes  at  the  sides ;  its  antennal  club  is  distinctly 

three-jointed;  and  its  length  is  less  than  .2  in.   Its  "cousin," 

conjmum  (Plate  LXXXIV),  is  darker;  its  head  is  expanded 

on  each  side  jn  front  of  the  eye;  antennal  joints  gradually 

broader  at  tip.     It  has  been  recorded  as  breeding  in  pepper 

as  well  as  in  a  variety  of  milder,  starchy  foods  and  it 

also  eats  the  eggs  and  larv^  of  other  meal-feeding  insects. 
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The  larve  and  pups  are  much  like  Tenebrio  in  miaiature. 
Under  favorable  drcumstances,  a  generation  may  be 
cotnpleted  in  five  or  six  weeks  and  there  may  be  several 
generations  a  year. 

Bol  Uthenu  ^^  ^^^  °°^  species,  bifurcus.     It  occurs, 

often  in  numbers,  in  woody,  "bracket"  fungi, 
such  as  grow  on  the  sides  of  trees  and  stumps.  The  adults 
are  black  or  brownish-black.  What  attracts  attention  are 
the  homed  males  (Plate  LXXXIV).  A  related  genus, 
BoUtophagus,  is  found  with  it,  but  more  often  under  haik. 
In  it  each  eye  is  completely  divided  and  the  aittennse  are 
ii-jointed.  There  are  two  spedes,  each  not  over  .3  in. 
long  and  black:  in  ctrrlicola  the  pronotum  has  numerous 
tubercles,  its  margin  is  scalloped  and,  in  front  of  thehind 
angles,  deeply  notched;  in  depressus  the  pronotum  is 
merely  coarsely  punctured  and  its  sides  are  evenly  rounded. 

Diaperis  maculala  is  also  conunon  in  hard  fungi  and 
under  bark.  It  is  about  .25  in,  long,  oval  and  convex. 
The  head  and  most  of  the  elytra  are  reddish,  otherwise 

The  species  of  CisteliDjE  are  like  those  of  the  Tene- 
brionidie  in  general  structure,  but  see  the  key  (p,  380). 
They  have  longer,  more  slender  antemue  and  generally 
smooth,  pubescent  surface;  they  are  usually  brown  in 
color  with  no,  or  only  confused,  maculation  and  often 
taper  to  a  point  posteriorly.  They  are  found  on  leaves, 
flowers,  and  imder  bark,  the  larvs,  so  far  as  known,  living 
in  rotten  wood  and  somewhat  resembling  v 
shape.     None  are  o£  economic  importance. 


Of  the  LAGBOD.S  (see  p.  380)  there  are  probably  less  than 
a  dozen  recognized  species  in  the  United  States  and  only 
two  genera.  These  species  are  black  or  bronzed,  with 
rather  thin,  flexible  elytra,  and  are  found  on  flowers, 
leaves,  or  under  bark  of  trees.  Ppr  our  purposes,  we  may 
say  that  our  species  of  Artkromacra  are  about  ,5  in.,  and 
of  Slaiira  usually  less  than  .3  in.  long. 
384 


MORDELLIO^  AND  RELATIVES. 

MCLANDRVID^  (see  p.  380)  Is  another  small  family  but  it 
contains  about  ten  times  as  many  species  as  the  preceding. 
They  feed  on  fungi  and  dry  vegetable  matter,  such  as 
dead  wood.  Penthe  obtiguaia,  about  .5  in.  long,  is  velvety 
black  with  yellow  on  the  scutellum;  frequent  under  bark 


About  two  doz«n  spedes  of  Pythid*  (see  p.  380)  have 
been  described  from  the  United  States.  They  occur  under 
bark,  especially  of  pine. 

OftheCEDEMERiD^.JVotwifeimeianuro  (Plate  LXXXIV) 
should  be  mentioned.  It  is  a  cosmopolitan  beetle  which 
is  rather  common  in  cities  about  cellars,  old  boxes,  and 
lumber  yards.  It  varies  from  .3  to  -5  in.  in  length;  dull 
yellow  above,  elytra  tipped  with  blackish  puiple;  each 
front  tibia  with  one  spur;  next  to  the  last  tarsal  joints 
broadly  dilated.  Other  species  are  found  on  flowers, 
leaves,  and  sometimes  in  crevices  of  logs,  trees,  or  stiwnps. 

MORDSLLIDS 

See  p.  381.  "This  family  includes  a  large  number  of 
small,  wedge-shaped  beetles  having  the  body  arched,  the 
head  bent  downward  and  the  abdomen  usually  prolonged 
into  a  style  or  pointed  process.  The  hind  legs  are,  in 
most  species,  very  long  and  stout,  fitted  for  leaping;  the 
antermae  long  and  slender  and  the  thorax  is  as  wide  at 
base  as  the  elytra.  The  body  is  densely  covered  with  fine 
silky  hairs,  usually  black,  but  often  very  prettily  spotted  or 
banded  with  yellow  or  silver  hues.  The  adults  occur  00 
flowers  or  on  dead  trees  and  are  very  active,  flying  and 
running  with  great  rapidity  and  in  the  net  or  beating 
umbrdla  jumping  and  tumbling  about  in  grotesque  manner 
in  their  efforts  to  escape.  The  larva  live  in  old  wood 
or  in  the  pith  of  plants,  and  those  of  some  species  are  said' 
to  be  carnivorous  in  habit,  feeding  upon  the  young  of 
Lepidoptera  and  Diptera  which  tliey  find  in  the  plant 
stems"  (Blatchley).  The  genus  wdiich  has  file"  niost' 
species  in  our  region  is  MofdelUstena.  They  aire  uStmUJ'' 
not  over  .25  in,  long;  their  hind  tibife  have  a  distinct  ridge 
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near  the  apes  and  usually  one  or  more  oblique  ones;  thrar 
eyes  are  coarsely  granulated.  The  two  following  genera 
agree  with  it  in  having  the  last  abdominal  segment  pro- 
longed into  a  conical  "style"  and  their  tarsal  claws  comb- 
like,  but  their  hind  tibiie  have  but  a  small  ridge  near  the 
apex  and  thtir  ey^s  are  only  finely  granulated;  in  Tomoxia 
the  style  is  short,  obtuse,  and  the  scutellmn  is  usually 
indented  behind;  in  MordeUa  (Plate  LXXXIV)  the  anal 
style  is  long,  slender,  and  the  scutellum  is  triangular. 
Two  other  genera  Pentaria  and  Anaspis  (fourth  joint  of 
the  front  and  middle  tarsi  smaller  than  the  third)  are  not 
especially  rare  but  they  have  few  and  small  species;  their 
abdomen  is  not  prolonged  at  the  tips  and  the  tarsal  claws 
are  not  cleft. 

Anthicidx 

Probably  three  hundred  or  more  species  are  known 
from  North  America;  more  than  a  hundred  new  species 
were  described  in  a  single  paper.  They  are,  for  the  most 
part,  small  creatures  with  drooping  heads;  the  key  (p.  380) 
gives  a  number  of  technical  points  which  distinguish  them 
from  related  families.  They  are  to  be  found  on  flowers, 
in  rotten  wood,  and  in  burrows  in  sandy  places  near 
water.  Some  of  them  resemble  ants  and  others  have  a 
prominent  horn  on  the  front  part  of  the  thorax.  Of  the 
latter  sort:  Notoxus  has  the  hind  tarsi  not  longer  than  the 
tibiae;  they  are  much  longer  than  the  tibiae  in  Mecynotarsus. 
Our  species  of  these  genera  are  usually  not  over  .35  in. 
loi^. 


See  p.  381.  Only  a  dozen  or  so  species  are  known  from 
the  United  States  and  they  are  not  usually  very  common. 
The  individuals  are  usually  of  moderate  ^e  with  dytra 
rather  soft  in  texture,  usually  widened  b^iod  the  middle, 
and  relatively  long.  The  head  is  almost  horizontal  and 
constricted  behind  the  eyes  into  a  rather  slender  neck, 
both  head  and  thorax  being  much  narrower  than  the 
elytra.     Most  of  our  species  have  a  reddish  pronotum  and 


black  or  blue  elytra.  The  antenna:  vary  from  simple 
in  some  species,  through  saw-toothed,  to  comb-like  or 
branched  in  the  males  of  others.  The  larvse  have  a  broad 
bead,  stout  legs,  and  two  spines  on  the  tip  of  the  abdomen^ 
Dendroides  may  be  distii^uished  from  other  genera  by 
having  very  large  eyes  which  nearly  touch  each  other. 

Meloidjs 

Concerning  this  curious  family,  I  take  the  liberty  of 
quoting  at  some  length  from  Sharp's  excellent  account  of 
insects  in  the  Cambridge  Natural  History. 

"This  distinct  family  consists  of  Heteromera  with  soft 
integument,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  fact  that  many  of  its 
members  contain  a  substance  that,  when  extracted  and 
applied  to  the  human  skin,  possesses  the  power  of  raising 
blisters.  The  life-history  is  highly  remarkable,  the  most 
complex  forms  of  hypermetamofphosis  being  exhibited. 
The  species  now  known  amount  to  about  1500.  .  .  .  There 
are  two  very  distinct  subfamilies,  Cantharides  and 
Meloides ;  the  former  are  winged  Insects,  and  are  frequently 
found  on  flowers  or  foliage.  The  Meloides  are  wingless, 
and  consequently  terrestrial;  they  have  a  very  short 
metasternum,  so  that  the  middle  cozse  touch  the  hind; 
and  they  also  have  very  peculiar  wing-cases,  one  of  the 
two  overlapping  the  other  at  the  base;  in  a  few  Meloids 
the  wing-cases  are  merely  rudiments. 

"The  post-embryonic  development  of  these  Insects  is 
amongst  the  most  remarkable  of  modem  entomological 
discoveries.  The  first  steps  were  made  by  Newport  tn 
1851,  and  the  subject  has  since  been  greatly  advanced  by 
Fabre,  Riley,  and  others.  As  an  example  of  these  peculiar 
histories,  we  may  cite  Kiley's  account  of  Epicaula  mliata 
ISee  Plate  LXXXV],  a  blister-beetle  living  at  the  expense 
of  North  American  locusts  of  the  genus  Caloplemus 
[Melanoplus].  The  locust  lays  its  eggs  imdergroimd  in 
mdsses  surrounded  by  an  irregular  capsule,  and  the  EpicavUi 
deposits  its  eggs  in  spots  frequented  by  the  locust,  but  not 
in  special  proximity  to  the  ^gs  thereof.  In  a  few  days 
the  eggs  of  the  blister-beetle  batch,  giving  rise  to  little 
larvs  [a]  of  the  kind  called  triungulin,  because  each  leg  is 
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terminated  by  three  tarsal  spines  or  daws.  In  warm, 
sunny  weather  these  triunguiins  bectmie  very  active;  they 
run  about  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  exploring  all  its 
cracks,  penetrating  various  spots  and  burrowing,  till  an 
e^-pod  of  the  locust  is  met  with;  into  this  the  triungulin 
at  once  cats  its  way,  and  commences  to  devour  an  egg. 
Should  two  or  more  triungulins  enter  the  same  egg-pod, 
battles  occur  till  one  is  left.  After  a  few  days  passed 
in  devouring  a  couple  of  e^s,  t^e  triungulin  sheds  its 
skin  and  appears  as  a  diSerent  larva  [b],  with  soft  skin, 
short  legs,  small  eyes,  and  different  form  and  proportions; 
a  second  moult  takes  place  after  about  a  week,  but  is  not 
accompanied  by  any  very  great  change  of  form,  thoi^h  the 
'  larva  is  now  curved,  less  active,  and  in  fonn  like  a  larva 
of  Scarabssidx;  when  another  moult  occurs  the  fourth 
instar  appears  as  a  still  more  helpless  form  of  larva,  which 
increases  rapidly  in  size,  and  when  full  grown  leaves  the 
remains  of  the  egg-pod  it  has  been  living  on,  and  forms  a 
small  cavity  near  by;  here  it  hes  on  one  side  motionless, 
but  gradually  contracting,  till  the  skin  separates  and  is 
pushed  down  to  the  end  of  the  body, disclosing  a  completely  . 
helpless  creature  [c]  that  has  been  variously  called  a  semi- 
pupa,  pseudo-pupa,  or  coarctate  larva;  in  this  state  the 
winter  is  passed.  In  the  spring  the  skin  of  the  coarctate 
larva  bursts,  and  there  crawls  out  of  it  a  sisth  instar  {d] 
which  resembles  the  fourth,  except  in  the  somewhat 
reduced  size  and  greater  whiteness.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  the  skin  it  has  deserted  retains  its  original  form 
almost  intact.  In  this  sixth  instar  the  larva  is  rather 
active  and  burrows  about,  but  does  not  take  food,  and  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days  again  moults  and  discloses  the  true 
pupa.  As  usual  in  Coleoptera  this  instar  lasts  but  a  short 
time,  and  in  five  or  six  days  the  perfect  beetle  appears. 
It  is  extremely  difficult  to  frame  any  explanation  of  this 
complex  development;  there  are,  it  will  be  noticed,  no  less 
than  five  stages  interposed  between  the  first  larval  instar 
and  the  pupal  instar,  and  the  creature  assumes  in  the 
penultimate  one  a  quasi-pupal  state,  to  again  quit  it  for  a 
return  to  a  previous  state.  It  is  possible  to  look  on  the 
triungulin  and  the  pupal  instars  as  special  adaptations  to 
external  conditions;  but  it  is  not  possible  to  account  for 
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the  inteimediate  instars  in  this  way,  and  we  must  look 
on  them  as  necessitated  by  the  physiological  processes 
going  on  intenlally.  Nothing,  however,  if  known  as  to 
these." 

Fabre  and  others  have  described  the  European  species 
of  Silaris  living  in  much  the  same  way  at  the  expense  of 
bees  of  the  genus  Anlkophora. 

„^j^g  This  is  our  only  genus  of  the  subfamily 
Meloinx,  or  Meloides  as  it  is  called  in  the 
quotation  from  Sharp.  The  species  are  known  as  Oil- 
beetles;  when  disturbed,  they  give  off  a.  disagreeable, 
oily  fliaid.  The  short  els^ra  do  not  nearly  cover  the  over- 
sized abdomen.  "The  female  Mclo6  is  very  prolific. 
She  lays  at  three  or  four  different  intervals,  ia  loose  irregular 
masses  in  the  ground,  and  may  produce  from  three  to 
four  thousand  eggs.  These  are  soft,  whitish,  cylindrical, 
and  rounded  at  each  end.  They  give  birth  to  the  triun- 
gulins,  which  a  few  days  after  hatching — the  number 
depending  on  the  temperature — run  actively  about  and 
climb  on  to  Composite,  Ranunculaceous,  and  other  flowers, 
from  which  they  attach  themselves  to  bees  and  flies  that 
visit  the  flowers.  Fastening  alike  to  many  haity  Diptera 
and  to  Hymenoptera  which  can  be  of  little  or  no  service 
to  them,  many  are  doomed  to  perish,  and  only  the  few 
fortunate  ones  are  carried  to  the  proper  cells  of  some 
Anlkophora"  (Riley).  It  is  probable  that  different  species 
of  Melo6  are  parasitic  on  different  species  or  even  genera 
of  bees.  Our  species  may  be  differentiated  as  follows: 
I,     Pronotiun  not  longer  than  wide a. 

Pronotum  longer  than  wide,  sparsely  and  irregularly 
punctate;  color  deep  bluish-black;   elytra   finely   n^ose; 

see  Plate  LXXXV angusiicoUU. 

3.  Color  dull  black ;  pronotum  with  an  impression  on  basal 
half  of  median  line impreisus. 

Color  blue  or  bluish-black ;  pronotum  not  impressed. .  3. 
3,  Pronotum  rather  densely  punctate;  elytra  not  roughly 
sculptured niger. 

Pronotttm  coarsely  and  deeply,  not  densely,  punctui«d; 
elytra  coarsely  sculptured;  cobr  more  decidedly  blue  and 
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Some   of  OUT  other  genera,  and   the  more  importaBt 
species,  may  be  separated  as  follows : 

1.  Front  not  prolonged  beyond  the  base  of  the  antemue; 
labnim  (upper  lip)  small,  scarcely  visible.  Tribe  Horiini, 
of  which  Tricrania  sanguinipennis  should  be  looked  for  in 
sandy  places.  It  is  about  .3  in.  long;  black,  with  brick- 
red  elytra. 

Front  prolonged;  labrum  distinct 1. 

3.  Mandibles  prolonged  beyond  the  labrum,  acute  at 
tip 3- 

Mandibles  not  prolonged,  obtuse;  elytra  entire; 
antennae  straight,  not  thickened  toward  the  apei.  Tribe 
Cantharini 4. 

3.  Elytra  rudimentary;  no  wings;  tarsal  claws  not  cleft. 
Tribe  Sitarini,  to  which  Hornia  minulipentii!  belongs.  It 
is  reddish-brown;  length  about  .7  in.;  parasitic  upon  a 
ground-bee  (Anthophora). 

Elytraentire;  tarsal  claws  cleft.  Tribe  Nemt^nathini: 
Nemagnatha  has  the  outer  lobe  of  the  maiilte  (accessory 
jaws  below  or  behind  the  mandibles)  prolonged;  it  is  not  so 
in  Zanitis. 

4.  Second  joint  of  antenns  at  least  one-half  as  long  as 
the  third.  Macrobasis.  M.  unicolor:  .3  to  .5  in.  long; 
black,  rather  densely  clothed  with  grayish  hairs,  which 
give  it  an  ashy  color;  second  joint  of  male's  antennas 
slightly  longer  than  the  next  two  and  nearly  twice  as  wide. 
The  adults  occur  on  various  plants  including  potatoes 
and  ironweed. 

Second  joint  of  anteonxmuch  less  than  half  the  length 
of  the  third 5. 

5.  Next  to  last  joint  of  tarsi  bilobed Telraonyx. 

Nexttolast  joint  of  tarsi  cylindrical 6. 

6.  Front  femora  with  a  silken,  hairy  spot  on  the  under 
side;  second  joint  of  antennse  very  short;  mandibles  short. 
LarViB,  as  far  as  known,  feed  on  eggs  of  grasshoppers. 
Epicauia 7. 

Front  femora  without  a  silken,  hairy  spot 13. 

7.  Antennal  joints  of  equal  thickness  throughout,  cylin- 
drical, and  closely  united;  eyes  nearly  as  wide  as  long, 
feebly  or  not  at  all  indented  in  front 8. 

Antennal  joints  on  apical  half  more  slender,  loosely 
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united,  and  more  or  less  compressed;  eyes  always  longer 

than  wide,  indented  in  front lo. 

8.  Headlessdenselypimctured  than  pronotum,  usually  red 
behind  the  eyes,  though  often  wholly  black  or  with  a  small 
red  spot  in  front;  otherwise  black,  clothed  with  short, 
rather  dense,  black  or  gray  pubescence,  which  often  forms 
a  marginal  stripe  and  rarely  a  sutural  line  on  elytra; 
length  about  .4  in.  Adults  on  various  plants,  especially 
ConvolvulaceiE Epicauia  Irichrus. 

Head  and  pronotmn  similarly  punctured,  the  foimer 
always  black;  elytra  clothed  with  dense  gray  or  grayish- 
yellow  pubescence 9. 

g.  Pronotum  longer  than  wide,  densely  pubescent,  with 
a  dark  line  each  side  of  the  middle Epicauia  strigosa. 

Pronotum  as  wide  as  long,  moderately  shinii>g,  rather 
coarsely  and  densely  punctured Epicauta  ferruginea. 

10.  Elytra  clay-yellow  and  black;  see  Plate  LXXXV. 
See  above  for  its  biology.  The  adult  shares  with  Lema 
triUneala  the  name  of  Old-fashioned  Potato-beetle  but 
feeds  also  on  tomatoes  and  various  weeds . .  Epicauta  viltala. 

Elytra  without  stripes  on  their  middle 11. 

11.  Body  ,  beneath,  clothed  with  gray  pubescence;  elytra 
in  part  or  wholly  pubescent 13, 

Body,  above  and  beneath,  wholly  black;  outer  spur 
of  hind  tibia  broader  than  the  inner;  length,  ,3  to  .5  in. 
During    autumn    on    goldenrod    especially;     sometimes 

injures  garden  asters Epicauia  pcnnsylvanica. 

II.     Elytra  wholly  clothed  with  uniform,  gray  pubescence; 

length,  .4  to  .75  in.    On  potatoes  and  other  plants 

Epicauia  cinerea. 

Elytra   black,   with   gray   margins   and   suture;   see 

Plate  LXXXV.     May  be  only  a  variety  of  cinerea 

Epicauia  marginata. 
13.    Anteniue  thread-like,   the  outer  joints  cylindrical. 

Antenns  thicker  toward  the  apex,  the  outer  joints 
oval  or  rounded.  Two  genera,  which  will  probably  not  be 
noticed;  Pompkopaa,  with  a  deeply  indented  iabrum; 
and  Cantharis,  with  Iabrum  only  slightly  indented. 
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RaipiPHORiDA 


See  p.  381.  "A  small  family  of  wedge-shaped  beetles 
resembling  the  Mordellidffi  in  general  appearaace.  .  .  . 
The  adults  occur  on  flowers  and  are  much  less  common 
than  the  Mordellids.  The  larvae  that  are  known  are 
parasitic,  %ome  in  the  nests  of  wasps  and  others  on  cock- 
roaches" (Blatchley).  See  Rhipiphorus  fiavipennis  on  ■ 
Plate  LXXXV. 

RHYNCHOPHORA 

This  suborder,  or  series,  ha^  never  beea  very  popular. 
Furthermore,  the  taxonomy  is  difficult  (possibly  one  of  the 
main  reasons  for  the  unpopularity),  and  these  two  facts 
are  sufficient  excuse  for  giving  short  treatment  h^re. 
Measurements  of  length  are  from  the  front  margin  of  the 
eye  or  head  (not  the  tip  of  the  beak)  to  the  hindmost  part 
of  the  body.  In  giving  the  key  to  families,  which  is  pre- 
sented here  in  a  slightly  modified  form,  Blatchley  and 
Leng  say :  "  In  using  this  key  the  student  must  remember 
that  while  the  beak  in  many  Curculionid;e  is  so  long, 
slender,  and  curved  downwards  as  to  permit  of  immediately 
placing  them  in  their  family  position,  there  are  other 
species,  especially  in  the  Otiorhynchina;,  whose  broader 
beaks  would  suggest  their  belonging  to  the  Scolytidie  or 
AnthribidK,  In  such  cases,  if  the  antennae  are  elbowed, 
he  must  find  the  serrate  [saw-toothed]  tibiie  that  character- 
ize the  Scolytidfe,  or  if  straight,  the  flexible  palpi  that 
characterize  the  Anthribida;  otherwise  the  specimen 
does  not  belong  to  those  families." 

1.  Beak  rarely  absent,  usually  longer  than  broad;  tibiae 
never  with  a  series  of  teeth  externally a. 

Beak  absent  or  extremely  short  and  broad ;  tibia  with  a 
series  of  teeth  externally  or,  if  these  are  wanting,  with  a 
prominent  curved  spine  at  apex ;  antenna  short,  but  little 
longer  than  the  head,  always  elbowed  and  with  a  compact 
club;  palpi  rigid;  body  short,  more  or  less  cylindrical, 
rarely  oval Scolytiii.e  (p.  404), 

2.  Anteniue  straight,  without  a  distinct  dub,  though  with 
the  outer  joints  often  more  or  less  thickened ;  beak  present, 
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at  least  in  female,  and  pointing  directly  forward;  form 
usually  veiy  slender  and  elongate...  .Bk£NTHid£  (p.  394). 

Amteniue  straiglit  or  elbowed,  always  with  a.  distinct 

club 3- 

3.  Beak  always  short  and  broad;  labnuu  (upper  lip) 
present;  antennal  club  rarely  compact;  palpi  flexible; 
prouotum  with  a  transverse,  raised  line  at  or  near  the 
base ! AxTBRiBiDM  (p.  395). 

Beak  variable  in  length,  often  long  and  curved  down- 
wards; labrum  absent  except  in  the  subfamily  Rhincau- 

acerins;  antennal  club  usually  compact;  palpi  rigid 

CuRCULiomDA;  (p.  395). 

The  only  northern  species  seems  to  be  Eupsalii  minuia 
(Plate  LXXXVI).  It  varies  in  length  from  about  .25 
to  nearly  .75  in.  The  color  varies  from  reddish-brown 
to  black;  elytra  with  narrow,  longitudinal,  yellowish 
spots,  which  are  often  united  to  form  two  or  three  cross- 
bars. The  length  of  the  elytra  is  more  than  twice  thdr 
combined  widtli,  and  the  pronotum  is  longer  than  broad. 
The  mandibles  of  the  male  are  curved,  flattened,  pointed, 
toothed  on  the  inner  edge;  those  (A  the  female  are  small 
and  pincer-shaped,  at  the  end  of  a  slender  beak.  The 
female  uses  this  beak  to  bore  deep  holes  in  the  wood  be- 
neath the  bark  of  dead  trees  and  she  frequently  takes  the 
better  part  of  a  day  at  each  hole,  afterwards  laying  one 
egg  in  it.  It  is  said  that  a  male  stands  guard  durii^  the 
operation  "occasionally  assisting  the  female  in  extracting 
her  beak;  this  he  does  by  stationing  himself  at  a  right 
angle  with  her  body,  and  by  pressing  his  heavy  prostemum 
against  the  tip  of  her  abdomen;  her  stout  forelegs  serving 
as  a  fulcrum  and  her  long  body  as  a  lever.  When  the 
beak  is  extracted,  the  female  uses  her  antennas  for  fireeing 
the  pincers  or  jaws  of  hits  of  wood  or  dust,  the  antenna 
being  furnished  with  stifF  hairs  and  forming  an  excellent 
brush.  Should  a  strange  male  approach,  a  heavy  contest 
at  once  ensues,  and  continues  until  one  or  the  other  is 
thrown  from  the  tree.  The  successful  party  tlien  takes  his 
station  as  guard"  (Howard).  The  larvae  make  extensive 
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Some  recent  authorities  use  the  name  Polystomidse. 
These  beetles  are  usually  found  on  dead  wood  or  on  those 
fungi  which  grow  on  trees.  Little  is  known  of  their  life 
histories.  Eurymycler  fasciatus  is  about  .3  in.  long  and 
has  a  conspicuous  patch  of  white  pubescence  on  the  beak 
as  well  as  a  broad,  white  band  across  the  el)'tra.  Braeky- 
tarsus  sUcticus  is  not  over  .15  in.  long,  and  breeds  ia  the 
smut  of  com  and  wheat.  Eitpariiis  marmoreus,  sooty 
brown  mottled  with  gray,  is  very  common  00  tough 
fungus  on  fallen  logs,  its  color  matchiag  well  with  its 
surroundings. 

CURCULIONIDA 

This  is  a  very  large  family,  more  than  20,000  species 
having  been  described  to  date.  The  maggot-like  larvie 
have  no  more  than  bristly  elevations  for  legs;  the  front 
part  of  the  body  is  usually  the  thickest  and,  when  at  rest, 
the  larvie  are  usually  curled  hke  a  C.  Pupation  usually 
occurs  where  the  larvEe  live  but  some  species  pupate  in  the 
ground.  Thirteen  subfamilies  are  recognized  as  follows; 
1.  Antennae  straight,  the  beak  not  grooved  to  receive 
them a. 

Anteniue  more  or  less  completely  elbowed,  the  beak 
grooved  to  receive  them  when  at  rest;  antennal  club 

compact : g. 

3.  Antennal  club  composed  of  completely  separated 
joints 3- 

Club  composed  of  compactly  united  joints 6. 

3.     Thorax  without  side  margin 4. 

Thorax  acutely  margined  and  excavated  beneath; 
three  abdominal  s^^ents  show  beyond  tip  of  abdomen. 
Pterocolime,  of  which  only  Fierocdus  ovalus  is  known  frwn 
the  eastern  United  States.    It  is  blue,  less  than  .17  in. 
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4.     Labnun  present;  palpi  well  developed,  flexible;  form 

elongate-oval.     Feed  on  the  starainate  flowers  of  conifers. 

Rhinomacerins. 

Labrum  absent;  palpi  short,  rigid 5> 

S>  Mandibles  flat,  toothed  on  inner  and  outer  ^des; 
tibiae  with  short  terminal  spurs  at  tip;  claws  free,  biSd 
or  aciitely  toothed ;  form  usually  elongate-oval,  somewhat 
depressed.  Rhynchitina;.  Rhynchites  bicolor  (elytra,  pro- 
notum  and  head,  back  of  eyes,  red,  otherwise  black ;  length 
.2.')  in.)  breeds  in  the  "hips"  of  roses. 

Handiblcs  stotit,  pincer-shaped;  tibis  armed  at  tip 
with  two  strong  hooks;  claws  tmited  at  base;  form  shcrt* 
ova!,  robust Attelabinje  (p.  398). 

6.  Tip  of  abdomen  covered  by  elytra;  trochanters  large, 
femora  attached  to  their  apen;  form  pear-shaped;  not  over 
.2  in.  long.  Apioninse.  There  are  many  species  o!  Apion, 
one  of  which  is  abundant  in  late  summer  on  Wild  Indigo, 
Podapian  gaUicola  makes  rather  spherical  galls  on  pine 
twigs,  and  is  rare. 

Tip  of  abdomen  exposed;  trochanters  small 7. 

7.  First  joint  of  antennas  longer  than  the  second 8. 

First  joint  of  antenos  no  longer  than  the  second; 

beak  short,  broad;  hind  coxa  very  widely  separated;  legs 
elongate,  clasping;  length  less  than  .13  in.  Tachygoninie, 
the  only  genus  being  Tfukygonus. 

8.  Hind  femora  very  broad,  their  outer  margin  stroi^ly 
curved,  wrinkled;  beak  very  slender,  cylinttical;  length 
about  .14  in.  Allocorhynime,  AUacorhynus  slossoni  from 
Florida  being  the  only  known  eastern  species. 

Hind  femora  normal;  beak  short  and  broad;  length  .5 
in.  or  more.  Ithycerina;,  the  large  Itkycerus  naoeboracensis 
being  the  only  known  eastern  species. 

9.  Antennal  club  usually  ringed,  not  shining;  tarsi  ustiaJly 
dilated,  third  joint  bilobed,  brush-like  beneath,  though 
narrow  and  set«se  in  some  more  or  less  aquatic  spedesf 
abdomenof  male  with  an  extra  anal  segment to. 

Antennal  cluh  with  its  basal  joint  usually  enlarged  or 
shining  or  both,  feebly  or  not  at  all  ringed;  tarsi  frequently 
narrow,  not  brush-like  beneath ja. 

10.  Prostemum  simple,  or  grooved  to  receive  the  beak, 
not  forming  a  triangular  plate  in  front  of  the  coxa; u. 
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PloBtemum  forming  a  triaj^ular  plate  in  front  of  the 
cxixx;  beak  received  in  the  breast  in  repose;  tazsi  naxrov, 
not  dilated.  Tteccsteminie.  Thecestemus  hwruralis  of  the 
Mississippi  Va.11ey  is  the  most  eastern,  known  species. 
II.  Beak  never  long  and  slender;  mandibles  with  a  decidu- 
ous cusp,  leaving  a  scar Otiorhynchins  (p.  399). 

Beak  usually  elongate,  slender  or,  if  short  and  stout, 
received  in  the  breast  in  repose ....  Curculionins  (p.  400). 
II.  Tip  of  abdomen  covered  by  elytra.  Cosscminie. 
The  shining,  black  species  of  Cosscnus,  about  .25  in.  long, 
are  sometimes  found  in  numbers  under  bark. 

Tip  of  abdomen  not  covered  by  elytra 

Calandrinte  (p.  403). 

AttelabimB 

This  is  a  small  family  ot  small  beetles.  The  larvfe  feed 
on  the  inside  of  "houses"  prepared  for  them  by  their 
mothers.  Pupation  is  said  to  take  place  underground.  I 
quote  concerning  Attelaius  rhois  (Plate  LXXXVI)  from 
the  Fifth  Report  of  the  U.  S.  Entomological  Commission, 
a  most  excellent  account  of  insects  injurious  to  forest  and 
shade  trees  by  A.  S.  Packard.  "The  singular  thimble- 
like rolls  of  this  weevil  may  be  found  in  June  and  July 
on  the  alder,  and  also  occur  on  the  hazel,  according  to 
LeConte  [I  have  found  them  in  large  numbers  on  hazel]. 
When  about  to  lay  her  eggs,  the  female  begins  to  eat  a  slit 
near  the  base  of  the  leaf  on  each  side  of  the  midrib,  and  at 
right  angles  to  it,  so  that  the  leaf  may  be  folded  tc^ether. 
Before  beginning  to  roll  up  the  leaf  she  gnaws  the  stem 
nearly  oflf,  so  that  after  the  roll  is  made,  and  has  dried 
.tor  perhaps  a  day,  it  is  easily  detached  by  the  wind  and 
falls  to  the  ground.  When  folding  the  leaf,  she  tightly 
rolls  it  up,  neatly  tucking  in  the  ends,  until  a  canpact, 
cyhndrical  solid  mass  of  vegetation  is  formed.  Before 
the  leaf  is  entirely  rolled  she  deposits  a  single  egg,  rarely 
two,  in  the  middle  next  to  the  midrib,  where  it  lies  loosely 
in  a  little  cavity.  While  all  this  is  going  on  her  consort 
stands  near  by  and  she  occasionally  runs  to  him  to  receive 
his  caresses,  to  again  resume  her  work."  As  we  have  but  a 
sihgle  genus,  AtUlabui,  and  the  habits  are  bo  interesting, 
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a  modification  of  Blatchley  and  Leng's  key  to  our  species 

I.  Suif«c«  shiny;  color,  above,  either  aiainly  bright  red 
or  black. a. 

Surface  pubescent;  dull  red  (rarely  blackish  in  the 

melanic  northern  form);  length  about  .2  in rluns. 

3.     Elytra,  bright  red  (except  see  analis) 3. 

Black,  faintly  bluish,  with  a  reddish  spot  on  each 
shoulder;  length  usually  not  .17  in.;  front  femora  with  a 
small,  acute  tooth.  Nests  in  April  and  May,  on  oak. .  .  . 
bipuslulaliis. 
3.  Front  femora  slender,  not  toothed  ia  male;  elytra, 
pronotum,  base  of  head,  presternum,  and  abdomen  bright 
red  (variety  similii  is  darker);  rest  of  body,  including 
appendages,  blue-black;  length  rarely  less  than  .2  in.  It 
rolls  the  leaves  of  oak,  possibly  also  of  sumac,  hickory, 
and  walnut anaiis. 

Front  femora  stout,  two-toothed  in  males;  color  like 
analis  eicept  that  all  of  the  under  surface  of  the  body  is 
usually  dull  red;  length  usually  less  than  .2  in.  Sumac  is 
probably  its  only  food-plant  although  adults  occur  oa  oak 
and  other  trees. nigripes. 

OtiorhynchiiUB 

Some  authors  give  these  insects  the  rank  of  a  family, 
PsaUidiidre.  The  deciduous  cusps  of  the  mandibles, 
mentioned  in  the  key  to  subfamilies,  are  teeth  which  are 
probably  useful  to  the  beetle  in  getting  out  of  the  pupal 
case.  They  are  soon  lost  but  leave  a  "  scar; "  often  difficult 
to  make  out,  on  the  &ont  of  each  mandible.  Of  the 
numerous  species,  the  following  deserve  special  mention. 

Epiamts  imbrkattis  is  a  little  less  than  .5  in.  long; 
greenish-brown;  when  fresh,  there  is  a  median,  longitudinal 
stripe  of  white  scales  on  the  pronotum,  two  irregular,  white 
cross-bands  on  the  elytra;  the  under  surface  and  legs  are 
nearly  white.  The  adult  feeds  on  a  variety  of  plants, 
sometimes  defoliating  strawberries. 

Species  of  Otiorhynchus  have  two  short,  fixed  spurs  on 

each  hind  tibia;  the  tarsi  are  dilated,  spongy-pubescent 

beneath,   the   third   joint   deeply   bilobed;   the   eyes   are 
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rounded  or  slightly  oval ;  the  beak  is  as  long  as  the  bead, 
more  or  less  dilated,  and  notched  at  the  tip,  O,  sutcatus 
and  dPohii  have  the  hind  femora  distinctly  toothed.  O. 
sukatus  is  brownish-black;  about  .3  in.  long;  the  femoral 
tooth  is  small  and  acute ;  the  prothorax  is  rather  cylindrical; 
elytra  with  small,  remote  patches  of  short,  yellowish  hair; 
the  tip  of  the  beak  has  a  forked  ridge.  The  larva  eala  off 
the  roots  of  strawberry  and,  in  greenhouses,  other  plants. 
It  is  usually  not  so  troublesome  in  this  way  as  amtvs, 
which  is  shiny  black  with  reddish-brown  legs  and  antenme; 
length  a  trifle  less  than  ,25  in,;  the  femoral  tooth  large;  tip 
of  beak  not  ridged;  prothorax  rather  globose;  short,  yellow- 
ish hairs  on  the  prothorax  and  also  on  the  elytra.  Neither 
species  have  wings  and  both  occur  also  in  Europe.  The 
adults  have  a  troublesome  habit,  shared  by  some  other 
weevils,  of  nibbling  at  tender  shoots,  causing  serious 
damage  at  times  to  ornamental  shrubs. 

Curculioninffi 

This  subfamily  contains  the  great  majority  of  the 
species,  only  a  few  of  which  can  be  mentioned  here. 

Hypera  [Phytonomous]  punctata  is  the  Clover-leaf  Beetle. 
The  larvK  hibernate  in  the  stems  and  among  the  old 
leaves  of  clover. 

Many  species  of "  Listronolus  and  Hyperodes  feed  on 
aquatic  plants. 

The  genus  Balaninus  contains  the  Nut  and  Acorn  Wee- 
vils. The  species  have  a  bulky  body  and  a  long,  slender 
beak,  which  is  longer  than  the  body  in  the  females  of  some 
species.  It  is  used  for  drilling  holes  in  nuts  or  acorns  in 
order  that  eggs  may  be  placed  in  the  kernel.  The  mouth 
parts  at  the  end  of  the  beak  work  vertically,  instead  of 
horizontally.  Davis  has  noted  that  squirrels  are  fond  of 
eating  the  larvie,  slightly  opening  many  acorns,  only  to 
discard  them  if  no  larvje  are  present.  B,  proboscideus 
(Plate  LXXXVI)  is  .3  in,,  or  more,  in  length  (the  beak  ■ 
is  not  included  in  these  measurements) ;  dark  brown,  densely 
but  irregularly  clothed  with  yellowish,  scale-like  hairs; 
thesecondantennal  joint  longer  than  the  third;  the  beak  of 
the  female  often  nearly  twice  as  long  as  the  body.  The 
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female  lays  its  eggs  in  chestnuts  by  drilling  a  liole  through 
the  burr.  Wlien  the  nuts  fall,  the  larva;  leave  to  hibernate 
underground,  pupating  the  next  July.  The  Lesser  Chest- 
nut Weevil,  B.  tUgonquinus,  is  rarely  .33  in.  long;  black, 
with  brownish  scales;  pronotum  with  a  paler  line  near 
each  side;  elytra  with  numerous,  pale,  yellow  spots,  which 
sometimes  form  bands;  second  antennal  joint  shorter  than 
the  third;  beak  of  female  nearly  twice  as  long  as  the  body. 
It  usually  lays  its  eggs  in  the  chestnuts  after  the  burrs  are 
opened  and  the  larvK  remain  there  all  winter,  unless  eaten. 
B.  carya  is  the  Hickory-nut  and  Pecan  Weevil.  The 
adult  is  about  .3  in.  long;  brownish,  with  sparse,  yellowish 
hairs.  B,  obtusiis  is  the  Hazel-nut  Weevil.  The  infested 
nuts  fall  early.  Most  of  our  other  species  feed  on  aeoms. 
B.  recttts  ^a^  a  beak  which,  in  the  female,  is  nearly  twice 
the  length  of  the  body  but  in  the  other  acom-eating  species 
the  beak  is  relatively  shorter.  B.  rectus  has  "the  habit, 
not  known  in  the  other  species,  of  sealing  the  egg-hole 
with  excrement,  thus  forming  a  whitish  spot." 

Tachypterus  [Aothonomus]  quadrigibbus  is  the  Apple 
Curculio.  It  is  dark  red;  about  .17  in.  long;  pronotum 
with  three  lines  of  white  pubescence;  each  elytron  with 
two  prominent  tubercles  toward  the  back.  The  larvae 
feed  for  about  three  weeks  in  the  flesh  of  green  apples  and 
pupate  there.  Even  more  damage  is  done  by  the  adults 
which  feed  on  tender  shoots  or  puncture  the  ripening  fruit 
in  order  to  feed,  causing  it  to  become  "dimpled  and 
gnarled."     Adults  hibernate. 

AiUhtmomus  signalus  is  the  Strawberry  Weevil.  It  is 
not  over  .13  in.  long.  The  injury  is  done  by  the  females, 
which  lay  their  eggs  in  the  strawberry  buds  and  then  cut 
the  stems  so  that  the  buds  fall  to  the  ground.  A  nChwtomus 
grandis,  the  Cotton-boll  Weevil,  has  cost  Texas  alone  more 
than  $150,000,000.  It  is  a  Mexican  insect  that  spread 
northward  throi^hout  practically  the  whole  of  the  cotton 
belt,  due  to  the  short-sightedness  of  legislatures  in  neither 
appropriating  sufficient  money  nor  passing  stringent  enough 
laws  to  control  it  at  the  start. 

Ampeloglypter  sesoslris  is  pale  reddish-brown,  about 
.12  in.  long.  It  lays  its  eggs  in  grape  canes,  giving  rise 
to  galls  about  twice  the  diameter  of  the  cane  and  an  inch 
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or  so  long,  with  a  deep  scar  on  one  side.  There  are  usualljr 
a  number  of  these  galls  in  a  row.  A .  ater  is  much  like  it, 
but  black.  Its  female  also  lays  her  e^s  in  grapevines  but, 
instead  of  putting  them  in  a  longitudinal  Une,  she  deposits 
tliem  in  a  circle  around  the  cane,  girdling  the  vine  so  that 
it  breaks  off. 

Trickobaris  trinolaia  is  about  .14  in.  long;  black,  with 
white,  scale-like  hairs,  except  on  the  scut'ellum  and  two 
spots  on  the  pronotiim.  Its  larva  is  the  Potato-stalk 
Borer  but  it  also  Uves  in  nettle. 

Craponius  inagualii,  the  Grape  Curcuho,  is  not  over 
.13  in.  long;  dark  brown,  nith  scattered  patches  of  whitish 
hairs.  The  hibernated  adults  feed  on  grape  leaves  until 
the  berries  are  about  a  fourth  grown  when  the  female  lays 
her  eggs  in  them,  the  larvie  feeding  on  the  seeds,  and 
dropping  to  the  ground  to  pupate  under  stones,  and  the 
like,  or  just  below  the  surface. 

Ceularhyncus  rapn  larva;  live  in  the  seed  stalks  of 
cabbage  but  more  often  in  wUd  Crucifers. 

Conolrachelus  nenuphar  {Plate  LXXXVI)  is  the  Plum 
Curcuiio  but  it  breeds  also  in  peach,  cherry,  and  apple, 
causing  an  annual  loss  in  the  United  States  of  more  than 
J8,0oo,ooo.  It  is  about  .25  in.  long;  dark  brown,  varied 
with  black;  pubescence  brownish- ydlow,  forming  a  curved, 
forked  line  on  each  side  of  the  pronotum ;  an  elytral  band  of 
yellow  and  white  hairs  back  of  the  middle.  "The  adults 
hibernate,  and  issue  from  their  winter  quarters  about 
the  time  the  trees  are  in  bloom,  feeding  on  the  tender 
foliage,  buds,  and  blossoms.  Later  they  attack  thenewly 
set  fruit,  cutting  small  circidar  holes  through  the  skin 
in  feeding,  while  the  females,  in  the  operation  of  egg-laying, 
make  the  small,  crescent-shaped  punctures  so  commonly 
found  on  plums  and  other  stone  fruits.  The  egg,  deposited 
under  the  skin  of  the  fruit,  soon  hatches  into  a  very  small 
whitish  grub,  which  makes  its  way  into  the  flesh  of  the 
fruit.  Here  it  feeds  greedily  and  grows  rapidly,  becoming, 
in  the  course  of  a  fortnight,  the  fat,  dirty  white  '  worm ' 
ao  well  known  to  fruit  growers.  When  the  larva  obtains 
full  growth,  which  reqiures  some  twelve  to  eighteen  days, 
it  bores  its  way  out  of  the  fruit  and  enters  the  soil,  where  it 
forms  an  earthen  cell  in  which  to  pupate." 
4oa 


BILL<BUaS  AND  OR  A  IN- WEEVILS. 

Strawbeny  plants  are  often  dwarfed  or  killed  by  the 
larvjE  of  Tyloderma  fragrana,  which  mine  out  the  interior 
of  the  crown. 

Cakndrins 

This  rather  small  group,  also  called  RhynchophoridiE, 
of  usually  large  (relative  to  other  Curculionids)  beetles 
are  the  Bill-Bugs  and  Grain-Weevils.  The  larviE  of  the 
larger  species  bore  into  the  stems  of  plants;  those  of  the 
smaller  ones  feed  on  seeds  and  grain.  Rhynchopkorus 
cnientatus  is  usually  move  than  .75  in.  long,  shiny  black 
or  partly  red,  and  lives  in  the  cabbage  palmetto  of  the 
Southern  States.  It  is  the  largest  of  our  species.  The 
antennal  club  is  wedge-shaped  in  Rhodobienus  (third  tarsal 
joint  broad,  spongy  beneath,  the  brush  narrowly  divided) 
and  Sphenophoras  (tbis  joint  smooth,  at  least  in  the 
middle);  the  species  of  each  are  .2  in.,  or  more,  long.  The 
antennal  club  of  Calandra  is  oval,  and  the  species  are 
smaller.  Rkodabanus  13-punctatus  is  black  beneath; 
above,  red  with  five  black  spots  on  the  pronotum  and  a 
number  of  more  or  less  confluent  ones  on  the  elytra.  It 
breeds  in  the  stems  of  a  variety  of  weeds.  Aa  allied  species 
attacks  sugar  cane  in  the  West  Indies. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  species,  and 
their  differentiation  is  difficult.  "The 
com  bill-bugs  (or  'elephant  bugs'),  as  the  species  of 
Splienophorui  are  commonly  called,  pass  the  winter  in  the 
imago  [adult]  stage  among  dead  leaves  and  rubbish,  and 
lay  eggs  early  in  the  following  summer,  beginning  probably 
in  May.  The  larvse  hatch  in  June,  feed  on  the  bulbous 
roots  of  grasses  and  grass-like  plants,  including  com, 
pass  into  the  pupal  stage  in  July,  and  begin  to  emerge  as 
imagoes  late  in  July,  continuing  into  August  and  possibly 
for  some 'time  thereafter.  The  normal  food  plants  are 
wild  grasses,  especially  those  with  bulbous  roots"  (Blatch- 
ley  and  Leng). 
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^^^^  Two  cosmopolitan  species  may  be  men- 

tioned. C  granaria,  probably  the  first 
beetle  to  attract  man's  notice,  is  about  ,13  in,  long;  chest- 
nut-brown to  black,  moderately  shining;  the  pronotum 
.  withcoarse,  oval  pmictures;  the  elytra  with  small  punctures 
in  the  longitudinal  grooves.  It  is  wingless  and  is  found 
about  granaries  or  wherever  grain  goes.  The  larvae  live 
inside  the  kernels,  s.  single  grain  of  wheat  bdng  food 
enojigh  for  one.  This  does  not  sound  very  destructive, 
but  the  females  are  prolific  and  there  are  from  three  to 
probably  more  than  six  generations  a  year.  Authorities 
have  estimated  that  its  food  costs  us  about  twenty  million 
dollars  a  year.  C.  oryza  (Plate  LXXXVI)  is  called  the 
Rice  Weevil  and  is  probably  a  natiye  of  India  but  now 
infests  all  sorts  of  stored  grain  in  this  country.  It  is  less 
than  .13  in.  long;  reddish-brown  to  black,  not  shining; 
each  elytron  with  two  reddish  spots.  It  is  more  apt  to  be 
foimd  in  crackers  and  packages  of  cereals  than  is  granaria. 

SC0LYTID£ 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  stated  that  if 
the  timber  destroyed  by  Scolytids  in  the  United  States 
during  the  past  fifty  years  were  livii^  to-day,  its  stumpt^e 
v^ue  would  be  more  than  81,000,000,000.  For  the  most 
part,  these  beetles  live  between  the  bark  and  the  wood, 
maldi^  galleries  which  are  often  quite  characteristic  of  the 
particular  species  that  fashioned  them  and  which  cause 
the  insects  to  b^  called  Engraver  Beetles.  The  insects 
are  pmall  and  their  taxonomy  is  difficult.  The  eyes  are 
usually  oblong  (see  Bostrychidas).  The  foUowing  sub- 
families have  been   recognized. 

•I.  Anterior  tarsi  with  the  first  joint  longer  than  the  next 
three  combined.  Platypodinas,  of  which  our  only  genus  is 
Platypus.  They  frequently  come  to  light  in  the  Southern 
States. 

Anterior  tarsi  with  first  joint  shorter  than  the  next 

three  combined ' a. 

3.  Anterior  tibiss  with  a  prominent  process  on  the  outer 
apical  angle Scolytime. 

Anterior  tibia  without  such  a  process Ipinfc 


ENGRAVER  BEETLES. 

Scolytus  rugtdosus  (Plate  LXXXVI),  the  Fruit-tree 
Bark-beetle,  is  typical  of  the  Scolytins.  The  numerous 
small  "worm-holes,"  which  make  the  outside  of  the  bark 
look  as  if  it  had  received  a  load  of  shot,  are  formed  by  the 
adults  in  boring  out.  Bach  female  then  burrows  in  at  a 
new  place  and  eats  a  vertical  tunnel  partly  in  the  bark  and 
partly  in  the  sap-wood.  Along  the  sides  of  this  tunnel 
she  makes  small  pockets  and  puts  an  egg  in  each.  The 
youi^  larvse  tunnel  at  right  angles  to  the  "broad  burrow" 
and  each  pupates  at  the  end  of  its  own  burrow.  When  the 
adults  emerge  from  these  pupae,  they  bore  straight  out 
andsogive  the  tree  the  "shot"  appearance.  IE  the  insects 
are  very  numerous,  their  galleries  girdle  the  tree  and  it 
dies,  although  it  happens  that  this  particular  species 
usuaEy  works  in  trees  that  are  dying  from  some  other 
cause.  S.  4-spinosus  terribly  damages  the  hickory  trees 
near  New  York  and  its  "bird-shot"  emergence  holes  are  a 
n  sight 


The  subfamily  Ipin^e  contains  most  of  our  species. 
Their  food-habits  are  various  but  they  usually  live  in 
trees,  some  in  the  solid  wood  instead  of  just  beneath  the 
bark.  It  should  be  said  that  many,  especially  those  Uving 
in  diseased  wood,  seem  to  feed  more  on  the  fungus  ("am- 
brosia") which  grows  in  their  galleries  than  they  do  on  the 
wood.  Probably  emerging  females  carry,  but  not  inten- 
tionally, the  spores  of  these  fungi  when  they  leave  their 
childhood  homes  to  start  new  establishments. 


Stxbpsiptxsa 

These  curious  creatures  are  put  in  a  separate  order,  as 
here,  by  some  good  authorities,  while  others  class  them  as  a 
family,  Stylopids,  of  heteromerous  beetles.  They  are  all 
parasitic  upon  other  insects.  The  females  are  wingless 
and  Plate  LXXXV  shows  one  sticldng  out  of  the  abdomen 
of  a  wasp.  The  same  plate  shows  a  typical  winged  male, 
greatly  enlarged. 
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Htmbboitbra 

To  the  layman  these  are  the  Saw-flies,  Ants,  Bees,  and 
Wasps;  the  last-mentioned  name  referring  principally  to 
the  Vespoidea  and  Sphecoidea,  and  only  in  a  hazy  way  to 
the  large  number  of  other  Hymenoptera  which  are  neither 
ants  nor  bees.  The  State  Geological  and  Natural  History- 
Survey  of  Connecticut  has  recently  published  a  large 
Guide  to  the  Hymenoptera  of  that  State  by  H.  L.  Viereck 
and  others.  The  more  special  students  of  taxonomy  are 
referred  to  this  and  from  it  I  have  drawn  freely  for  the 
few  remarks  on  classification  which  space  permits  us. 

The  notes  on  wing-venation  refer  to  the  front  wings. 
The  following  names   (see  the  text-figure)  are  the  ones 


used  here:  A,  stigma;  B,  costal  vein;  C,  s 
D,  mai^inal  vein;  E,  transverse  cubital  veins;  F,  basal 
vein;  G  and  H,  first  and  second  recurrent  veins;  /,  subdis- 
coidal  vein;  J,  discoidal  vein;  K,  cubital  vein;  a,  marginal 
cell;  6,  median  cell;  c,  d,  e,  and  /,  first,  second,  third,  and 
fourth  submarginal  or  cubital  cells;  g,  submedian  cell; 
A,  t,  j,  first,  second,  and  third  discoidal  cells. 

Hymenoptera  are  divided  into  a  nuinber  of  super- 
famiJies,  which  may  be  roughly  characterized  as  follows, 
the  order  not  being  natural  but  for  a 
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ANTS,  BEES,  AND  WASPS. 

(a)  TENTHREDINOIDEA.— No  marked  constricticHi 
between  the  thorax  and  abdomen,  the  abdomen  being 
broadly  joined  to  the  thorax ;  trochanters  (the  part  between 
the  basal  joint  and  the  long  femur)  two-jointed.  Saw- 
flies;  see  p.  408. 

In  the  groups  b  to  j  there  is  a  marked  constriction 
between  the  th&ras  and  abdomen,  the  two  being  joined    ' 
by  a  relatively  thin  stem  (petiole  or  pedicel),  which  may 
be  either  very  short  or  long. 

(6)  CHALCIDOIDEA.— Usually  less  than  an  dghth  of 
an  inch  in  length  and  metallic  in  appearance;  trochanters 
two-jointed;  antenna  elbowed,  with  one  or  more  ring-like 
segments  between  the  shaft  and  lash;  wings,  if  any,  with 
but  few  veins;  wingless  forms  with  indistinct  or  no  ocelli; 
female's  ovipositor  issuing  from  the  ventral  surface  of  the 
abdomen  some  distance  before  the  tip.     See  p.  414. 

(e)  SERPHOIDEA.— The  Pelecinidffi  have  one-jointed 
trochanters;  abdomen,  and  also  antennae,  long  and  slender; 
black;  front  wings  with  no  closed  submarginal  cells.  The 
others  have  two-jointed  trochanters;  body  not  metallic, 
usually  black  with  sometimes  brown  or  red;  antenna 
straight  or,  if  elbowed,  without  the  ring-like  segments; 
the  wingless  forms  with  distinct  ocelli;  ovipositor  issuing 
from  the  tip  of  the  abdomen.     See  p.  415. 

{i)CYNIPOIDEA.— Trochanters  two-jointed;  antenna 
with  not  more  than  16  joints;  front  wings,  it  present, 
without  stigma  (a  thickening  of  the  costal  vein  at  about 
two-thirds  of  the  way  along  the  front  margin  of  the  front 
wing)  but  usually  with  one  or  more  closed  cells;  antennte 
straight;  body  "flea-like."     See  p.  414. 

(e)  ICHNEUMONOIDEA.— -Trochanters  two-jointed 
(except  in  rare  forms) ;  antenna  with  more  than  16  joints; 
front  wings,  if  present,  with  a  stigma  and  one  or  more 
closed  cells;  antennje  straight.     See  p.  411. 

In  groups  /  to  j  the  trochanters  are  always  one-jointed. 

(f)  CHRYSIDOIDEA.— Only  three  abdominal  segments 
visible ;  bright  green,  bluish,  or  golden ;  antennie  short  and 
elbowed;  front  wings  with  no  closed  submarginal  cells. 
See  p.  424. 

(g)  FORMICOIDEA.— First  apparent  abdominal  seg- 
ment (sometimes  also  the  second)  forming  a  l«ns-shaped 
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scale  or  knot,  stronglj'  differentiated  from  the  rest  of  the 
abdomen.  (In  what  follows  I  will  leave  off  the  word 
"apparent";  really  the  first  abdominal  segment  of  all 
but  the  Tenthredinoidea  is  so  closely  fused  to  the  thorax 
that  it  does  not  appear  as  part  of  the  abdomen  and  may, 
for  practical  purposes,  be  forgotten.)  The  Formicoidea 
are  the  True  Ants  and  the  workers  are  always  wingless. 
Seep.  415- 

Ingroups  A  toy  the  petiole  is  not  scale-like  ornodifonn; 
body  otlea  hairy. 

(A)  APOIDEA-^First  segment  of  hind  tarsus  Cbasi- 
or  metatarsus)  expanded,  flattened,  and  usually  veiy 
h^ry ;  trochanters  one-jointed ;  many  of  the  hairs  branched; 
adults  always  winged.     Bees;  see  p.  439. 

In  groups  i  and  j  (as  well  as  in  other  Hymenoptera 
which  are  not  bees),  the  basitarsus  is  not  as  described  for 
bees  and  the  body-hairs  are  not  branched, 

(»")  VESPOIDEA.— Pronotum  extending  back  so  that 
its  hind  angles  or  tubercles  touch  or  reach  above  the 
tegute  (scale-like  bodies,  one  in  front  of  the  base  of  each 
wing) ;  wingless  forms  are  densely  hairy ;  some  of  the  winged 
forms  fold  the  front  wings  longitudinally  when  at  rest. 
Seep.  425. 

(j)  SPHECOIDEA.— Hind  angles  of  pronotum  remote 
from  teguke  and  on  a  lower  level  (this  is  true  also  of  the 
bees);  never  wingless;  front  wings  never  folded.  See 
P-43I- 

TENTHREDINOIDEA 

The  ovipositor  of  the  female  Saw-fly  consists  of  an 
external,  flattened  plate  on  each  side  ("saw-guides") 
and  two  flattened,  pointed,  yellowish  plates  ("saws") 
between  them.  The  larvas  either  feed  on  the  leaves  of 
plants  or  within  their  stems,  including  tree-trunks;  some 
of  them  make  galls.  Saw-By  larvs  have  only  one  ocellus 
on  each  side  of  the  head,  whereas  caterpillars  have  several; 
also  their  abdominal  legs,  if  present,  do  not  have  the  circles 
of  booklets  possessed  by  Lepidoptera.  The  larvse  of 
Siriddas  and  Cephidas  are  practically  legless;  when  saw- 
fly  larvffi  have  abdominal  legs,  there  is  always  a  pair  on 
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the  fifth  segment;  larvic  of  some  of  the  Tenthredinidfe 
have  as  many  as  eleven  pairs  (tf  legs,  including  those  on 
the  thorax. 

Our  few  species  of  XyELiDiS  may  be  known  by  their 
anteniuc:  the  third  of  the  more  than  three  segments 
usually  being  longer  than  sll  the  following  segments  put 
together.     The  larvie  feed  externally  on  various  trees. 

The  hind  margin  of  the  pronotum  of  the  PAUFHiLimie 
is  scarcely  indented.  A  common  species  is  Neurotoma 
fasciata  (Plate  LXXXVII)  whose  larvs  web  the  leaves 
of  wild  cherry. 

In  the  following  families  the  pronotum  is  frequently  so 
indented  that  the  middle  portion  seems  absent. 

The  anterior  tibuE  of  the  TenthsediniDjE  have  two 
apical  spurs,  while  those  of  the  following  families  have 
but  one.  This  is  a  very  large  family,  including  most  of 
the  saw-flies.  The  following  notes  on  larval  food-habits 
are  merely  suggestive:  Diprion  on  conifers;  DoUrvs  are 
grass-feeders;  Endelomyia  atkiops  is  a  common  rose-leaf 
pest;  Calickroa  cerasi  is  the  cherry  and  pear  "slug"; 
Cimbcx  americana  (Plate  LXXX.VII)  is  the  big.  white 
larva,  common  on  willow,  also  found  on  elm,  poplar, 
and  hnden;  Ciadius  pectinicamis  on  roses  in  spring,  also 
on  clematis;  Diphadnus  appendiculalus  is  the  Gooseberry 
Saw-fly;  Euura  and  Pontattia  make  galls  on  willow; 
Pteronidea  ribesi  (Plate  LXXXVII)  is  the  common  Cur- 
rant-worm, also  on  gooseberry;  Monophadnoides  rubi 
is  the  Raspberry  Saw-fly;  Erylhraspides  pygm<ea  on  grape. 

The  antennse  of  the  Oryssidje  are  situated  just  above 
the  mandibles  under  a  transverse  ridge  which  conceals 
their  bases.     The  larva  of  Oryssiis  sayi  bores  in  maple. 

The  CBPHiDiE  are  slender  saw-flies  of  rather  soft  teiture. 
The  larvffi  of  Janus  integer  tunnel  the  pith  of  currants;  of 
Adtrus  trimaculalus  bore  in  the  stems  of  blackberry;  and  of 
Cepktis  pygmaus  in  wheat. 


SAW-FLIES.    PARASITIC  WASPS. 

The  XiPHYDRiiD*  are  moderate-sized  creatures  with 
quite  a  long  neck;  the  ovipositor  is  cylindrical;  the  last 
dorsal  plate  of  the  abdomen  (see  Siricidas)  does  not  end  in  a 
triangular  or  lance-shaped  process. 

The  SiRiciD^  are  the  Horn-tails.  The  last  dorsal 
plate  of  the  abdomen  ends  in  a  triangular  or  lance-shaped 
process.  These  insects  are  wood-borers  and  sometimes 
emerge  in  our  houses  from  fire-wood  or  even  furniture. 

The  adult  Kgeon  Tremex  is  well  repre- 
eoVi^  sented    in    Plate    LXXXVII.     It    is    also 

called  Horn-tail.  The  cylindrical  larva, 
with  three  pairs  of  legs  near  its  head  and  a  "horn"  near 
the  other  end,  bores  in  the  trunks  of  diseased  maple,  elm, 
and  other  trees.  It  pupates  in  the  larval  burrow  after 
making  a  cocoon  of  silk  and  chips.  On  emerging,  the 
adult  leaves  a  hole  about  the  diameter  of  a  lead  pencil. 

ICHNEUMONOIDEA 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  groups  of  insects,  from 
an  economic  standpoint,  but  the  classification  of  its  species 
is  no  task  for  any  but  the  specialist.  Many  millions  of 
these  ichneumon  "wasps"  are  working  every  year,  with 
the  assistance  of  other  parasitic  insects,  in  keeping  down 
insect  pests  and  insects  which  might  be  pests.  To  be 
sure,  others,  as  "secondary  parasites, "  prey  upon  the  foes 
of  our  foes,  and  it  is  one  of  the  problems  of  professional 
economic  entomologists  to  know  one  from  the  other; 
but  in  this  group  so  much  depends  on  the  general  looks  of  a 
species,  its  "habitus,"  that  experience  and  named  collec- 
tions are  necessary  to  easy  identification. 

The  easiest  family  to  recognize,  in  a  general  way,  is  the 
EvANllD.e;  the  abdomen  appears  to  be  joined  to  the  top, 
instead  of  to  the  end,  of  the  thorax.  Evania  urbana  and 
appendigaster  (Plate  LXXXVIII)  have  blunt  abdomens 
and  breed  in  the  eggs  of  cockroaches. 

Plate  XXXVIII  shows  the  cocoons  of  one  of  the 
B11ACONID.B  on  a  Sphingid  caterpillar.    The  larvte  live 
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within  the  caterpillar  but  come  out  and  pupate  just  befcfe 
their  host  dies.  Bunches  of  such  cocoons  are  often  found 
fastened  on  plants;  these  belong  to  species  which  leave 
their  host  before  pupating.  Other  species  live  in  plant- 
lice,  pupating  within  their  host's  dead  body  and  cutting 
a  neat,  circular  hole  through  the  abdominal  wall  when 
emerging.  Usually  a  member  of  the  superfamily  Ichaeu- 
monoidea  which  has  no  more  than  two  apparent,  dorsal, 
abdominal  segments  is  a  Brachonid,  especially  if  the  cut- 
ting edge  of  the  mandibles  be  turned  inwardly. 

The  family  Ichneuuonid*  includes  the  largest  and 
most  frequently  noticed  species.  The  first  abdominal 
segment  is  broadened  or  bulbous,  not  cylindricaj.  Fre- 
quently a  promising  Satumid  cocoon  contains  one  of  these, 
Opkion  macrurum  (Plate  LXXXVIII),  instead  of  its 
rightful  owner.  The  Ophion  larva,  which  was  feeding 
inside  the  caterpillar,  allowed  its  host  to  live  until  the 
cocoon  was  made,  then  killed  the  maker,  spun  a  dense, 
brownish  cocoon  of  its  own  as  an  additional  protection, 
and  pupated. 

^  A  more  commonly  used  name  is  Thalessa, 

Most  of  the  female  Ichneumonoidea  carry 
their  ovipositors  protruding  from  the  tip  of  their  body, 
but  the  ovipositors  in  this  genus  are  long,  even  when 
compared  with  the  large  size  of  insects.  They  are  parasi- 
tic upon  wood-boring  larvas,  such  as  Tremex,  and  are,  in 
turn,  parasitized  by  Ibalia.  Delicate  as  the  ovipositor 
seems  to  be,  the  female  is  able,  with  it,  to  pierce  solid 
wood  in  order  to  deposit  an  egg  in  the  burrow  of  the  Tremex 
within  the  tree's  trunk  (Plate  LXXXVIII).  I  do  not 
know  how  the  females  decide  where  to  bore.  The  egg  is 
not  necessarily  laid  near  the  Tremex  larva  but  the  burrow 
must  be  feached  and  this  is  rarely,  if  ever,  half  an  inch 
wide.  Because  of  the  popular  interest  in  the  subject, 
I  assure  you  that  the  creature  does  cot  sting  and  give  a 
modification  of  Mr.  Viereck's  key  to  some  of  our  species. 

I.     Wings  without  dark  patches a. 

WingB  with  dark  patches;  more  than  .75  in.  long 4. 

3.     More  than  .75  in.  long;  exserted  portion  of  ovipositor 

usually  at  least  twice  the  length  of  the  body 3. 
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Less  than  .75  in.  long';  thorax  and  abdomen  entirely 
black nitida. 

3.  Female  mostly  blackish,  with  fuscous  (smoky)  wings; 
male  mostly  dark  brown,  with  a  dark,  median  stripe  or 
area  on  the  hind  end  of  the  thorax alrata. 

Both  sexes  mostly  pale  brown;   wings  not  fuscous; 

abdomen  with  yellow,  lateral  stripes,  at  least  in  the  female ; 

male  without  the  dark  marking  on  the  eoA  of  the  thorax. 

noriani. 

4.  Exserted  portion  of  the  ovipositor  not  much  longer 
than  the  body;  front  wings  not  dark  brown  except  fti  and 
near  the  marginal  cell greenei, 

Exserted  portion  of  the  ovipositor  two  times,  or 
more,  as  long  as  the  body ;  front  wings  dark  brown  along 
the  basal  vein  and  elsewhere lunalor. 

CYNIPOIDEA 

There  are  several  families  in  this  group,  the  largest  and 
most  interesting  being  the  Cynipidte.  They  are  largely  gall- 
makers;  see  p.  457  and  AmpkiboUps,  Plate  LXXXVIII. 
Some  Cynipoidca,  such  as  Ibalia,  the  largest  of  our  Cytii- 
poids  and  parasitic  on  Megarhyssa,  are  parasitic;  others, 
although  breeding  in  galls,  do  not  have  any  part  in  making 
them  but  merely  feed  on  the  plant  tissue  which  grew  be- 
cause of  the  activities  of  another  insect.  Some  of  the 
Cynipid  gall-makers  have  an  interesting  alternation  of 
generations:  adults  of  generation  A  produce  a  certain 
kind  of  gall  from  which  hatches  generation  B;  adults  of 
B  differ  from  those  of  A  and  make  a  different  kind  of  gall 
but  their  offspring  are  A,  starting  the  cycle  over  again. 
This  matter  has  not  been  worked  out  for  the  American 


CHALCIDOIDEA 

A  few,  such  as  Isosoma,  the  "joint-wonns"  of  grain, 
aie  plant  feeders.  As  a  rule,  they  are  parasitic,  a  large 
number  of  them  being  secondary  parasites,  that  is  parasitic 
upon  parasitic  insects.  The  fact  that,  in  many  instances, 
an  individual  gets  its  entire  nourishment  from  a  single 
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insect  egg  or  a  single  scale-insect  indicates  the  small  size 
of  many  species.  Others  ^eed  on  larger  prey  as,  for  in- 
stance, Pteromalus  pupanim  on  the  cabbage-worm.  Only 
last  week  a  small  boy  brought  in  numbers  of  the  yellow 
Spilochalcis  matia  (Plate  LXXXVIII)  which  had  come  out 
of  cecropia  cocoons  he  had  gathered. 

SERPHOIDEA 

This  superfamily  is  made  up  of  the  Proctotbypio-B 
and  Pelecinid*  of  the  older  system  of  classification  and 
is  now  divided  into  a  number  of  different  families.  Almost, 
or  quite,  all  are  parasitic.  Afthough  they  are  nearly  all 
small,  some  being,  in  fact,  the  smallest  of  our  insects  and 
practically  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  Peleciniis  palyturalor 
(Plate  LXXXVIII)  is  quite  large.  It  is  the  only  species 
of  Pelednidse  withia  the  geographic  limits  of  this  book, 
and  is  parasitic  upon  the  larvffi  of  May  beetles,  Phyllopkaga. 
The  elongate  abdomen  of  the  female  enables  her  to  reach 
the  underground  larvse;  the  more  normally  shaped  male  is 
quite  rare.  The  small  Proctotrupidse  breed  in  the  eggs 
of  various  insects,  some  even  swimming  with  their  wings 
under  water  to  reach  the  eggs  of  aquatic  forms, 

FORMICOIDEA 

There  is  only  one  family,  Fohmico^,  of  Ants.  In 
addition  to  males  and  sexual  females,  nearly  every  species 
has  modified  females,  which  rarely  reproduce.  These  , 
are  the  workers.  There  may  be  more  than  one  sort  of 
worker,  in  which  case  they  are  usually  much  alike  eicept 
in  size  but  some  may  be  differentiated  as  "soldiers."  It 
is  the  workers  which  we  ordinarily  see  and,  as  they  never 
have  wings,  many  people  think  that  all  ants  are  wingless. 
However,  the  sexual  forms,  which  are  usually  produced 
but  once  a  year,  are  fully  winged  and  indulge  in  a  nuptial 
flight.  After  it,  the  males  die  but  the  females  lose  their 
wings  and  settle  down  to  the  stay-at-home  task  of  produc- 
ing offspring.  The  rearing  of  all  except  the  first  of  these 
offspring  is  attended  to  by  the  old-maid  daughters  unless 
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the  species  has  learned  the  bick  of  keeping  servants 
("slaves").  The  pupa  of  some  species  are  enclosed  in 
cocoons  (the  "ant's  eggs"  of  commerce);  those  of  others 
are  naked. 

Ants  may  be  kept  alive  as  pets.  To  do  this,  be  sure  that 
you  secure  a  queen;  many  workers  to  take  care  of  things 
are  not  required  and,  in  fact,  an  unattended  queen  will 
often  rear  attendants,  especially  if  she  be  young  and 
fertile.  Things  go  more  smoothly  if  the  workers  have 
eggs,  larvae,  and  pup®  to  start  with.  The  simplest 
formicarium  is  a  goblet  set  in  a  pan  of  water;  in  this  case 
considerable  earth  is  necessary  and  one  can  not  well  see 
what  is  going  on.  Janet  used  a  plaster  bos  much  like  the 
one  described  on  p.  l6  except  that  he  had  several  com- 
municating chambers;  three  covers  are  desirable:  a  glass 
one  having  a  hole  over  each  chamber  (not  strictly  neces- 
sary), pieces  of  glass  to  cover  each  of  these  holes,  and  an 
opaque  cover  to  all  but  one  diamber  (the  feeding  one). 
The  Fielde  nest  is  made  from  two  pieces  of  glass,  one  for 
top  and  one  for  bottom;  the  walls  are  made  from  strips  of 
glass  (laid  flat)  or  of  heavy  toweling,  the  feeding  door 
being  a  plug  of  cotton;  there  should  be  an  opaque  cover 
for  top  and  bottom  of  all  but  the  feeding  chamber;  moisture 
is  supplied  by  wetting  a  slice  of  sponge  in  the  feeding 
chamber.  A  little  soil  (or  rotten  wood)  may  be  put  in  the 
Janet  nest  and  should  be  in  the  Fielde  nest.  Feed  sugar, 
bits  of  meat,  fruit,  or  something  of  the  sort. 

The  habits  of  ants  are  both  interesting  and  diversified. 
Of  the  many  books  devoted  wholly,  or  in  lar^e  part,  to 
them,  by  far  the  best  is  Prof,  W,  M.  Wheeler's,  published 
by  the  Columbia  University  Press  under  the  title  of  Ants: 
Their  Structure,  Development,  and  Behavior.  The  following 
key  to  the  principal  genera  of  our  region  refers  only  to 
workers  and,  since  it  does  not  include  all  of  the  genera,  no 
surprise  need  be  felt  if  all  of  your  specimens  do  not  fit.  I 
hope  they  will  not  fit  in  the  wrong  place.  Following  it 
are  a  few  notes  to  serve  as  starters.  The  key  and  notes 
are  largely  extracts  from  Wheeler's  chapter  in  the  Hymen- 
optera  of  Connecticut. 
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I.    Cloacai  Mifice  ventral,  slit-shaped 7. 

CtMCal  orifice  terminal,  circular,  swroimded  by  a 
fringe  of  hairs;  abdominal  pedicel  consisting  of  only  a 
single  segment;  no  constilction  between  the  first  and 
second  gastric  segments  (The  gaster  is  the  swollen  portion 
of  the  abdomen);  pups  usually  enclosed  in  a  cocoon. 

Camponotinas 3. 

3.  -  Antemue  g-jointed Brackymyrmtx. 

Hore  than  9  antennal  joints 3. 

3.  Workers  strongly*  polymorphic,  »'.  «.,  some  large- 
headed,  some  small-headed,  and  some  intermediate .... 
X'  Camponotus. 

Witrfcefs  not  polymorphic  though  often  of  variable 

4.  Cljpeal  depression  (The  clypeus  is  the  lower  part  of 
the  face;  the  labrum,  or  lip,  is  attached  to  it.)  distinctly 
separated  from  antennal  depression PrenoUpis. 

Clypeol  depression  confluent  with  antennal  depres- 
sion  .5. 

5.  Second  to  fifth  joints  of  funiculus  (the  antenna 
beyond  the  first  joint;  the  "lash")  not  longer  than  succeed- 
ing joints;  ocelli  usually  absent Lasius. 

These  joints  longer  than  the  succeeding;  ocelli  distinct; 
fourth  joint  of  majdllary  palpi  a  little  longer  than  fifth. .  , .  6. 

6.  Mandibles  with  broad,  dentate,  apical  border.  Formica. 
Mandibles  narrow,   falcate,   and  ptAated.  .Polyergus. 

7.  Sting  developed,  sometimes  very  small  but  still 
exsertile;  pedicel  consisting  of  one  or  two  segments  (when, 
of  only  one,  a  distinct  constriction  between  first  and 
second  gastric  segments) 9. 

SUng  vestigial;  pedicel  with  one  segment;  no  con- 
striction between  first  and  second  gastric  segments;  often 
with  a  peculiar,  rancid-butter  odor;  pup^e  naked.  Doli- 
choderinse 8. 

8.  Chitlnous  integtunent  hard  and  brittle,  often  strongly 
sculptured;  thorasand  petiole  often  spinose  or  angular. 

Dolithoderus. 

Integument  thin  and  flexible,  smooth  or  very  finely 

sculptured;  thorax  and  petiole  unarmed;  scale  of  petiole 

vestigial  or  absent Tapinoma. 
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g.    Pnpc  naked;  abdcmiin^  pedicel  consisting  of  two 

segments xo. 

Pupas  eacloscd  in  cocoons;  pedicel  with  one  segment; 
gaster  with  a  distinct  constriction  between  its  first  and 
second  segments;  frontal  ridges  separated  or,  if  close 
together,  dilated  to  form  oblique  or  horizontal  plates 
partly  covering  insertions  of  antennie.  Ponerinas,  of 
which  Ponera  coarclaJa  is  our  common  species.  It  nests 
mider  stones  and  in  rotten  logs  in  open  woods  and  along 
hedges. 

10.  Frontal  ridges  very  close  together,  almost  vertical, 
not  at  all  covering  antennal  insertions;  eyes  always 
very  small  or  absent;  tropical  or  subtropical.     Dorylinie. 

Frontal  ridges  of  a  different  conformation  and  cover- 
ing antennal  insertions;  eyes  rarely  vestigial  or  absent. 
Myrmicinie.  In  the  following,  workers  are  developed  and 
clypeus  usually  extends  back  between  frontal  ridges . . .  .11. 

11.  PoBtpetiole  joined  to  upper  surface  of  gaster,  which  is 
flattened  above,  more  convei  below,  and  pointed  at  tip. 

Crcmoftogaster. 

Postpetiole  joined  to  front  end  of  gaster,  which 
is  of  the  usual  shape;  antennal  club  consisting  of  several 

joints,  or  antennse  not  ii-jointed 12. 

13.    Antenna  lo-jointed,  witha 3-jointed club . . Stdenopsis. 

Antennal  club,  when  developed,  with  more  than 
two  joints 13, 

13.  Posterior  maigin  of  clypeus  elevated  in  the  form  of  a 
welt,  bordering  antennal  depression  in  front;  antenme 
of  workers  with  1 1  (sub-genus  Xiphomyrmex)  or  12  joints, 
of  male  lo-jointed Tetramarium. 

Posterior  border  of  clypeus  not  thus  elevated 14. 

14.  Antenns  ii-jointed 15. 

Antennc  12-jointed 16. 

15.  Thorax  and  petiole  without  any  traces  of  teeth  or 
spines;  pronotum  never  angular;  petiole  distinctly  pedun- 
culate.  MonomoHum. 

Epinotum  (posterior  part  of  thorax,  above)  armed 
with  spines  or  teeth.  Leptotkorax  (see  19);  Symmyrmica, 
which  fits  here,  may  also  be  found. 

16.  Workers  strongly  dimorphic,  usually  without  inter- 
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mediates;  aotennal  club  3-joiated,  longer  than  remaindci' 

of    funiculus Pkadole. 

Workers  mtmomMphic  or  polymorphic,  i.  e.,  with 
intermediates;  antenoal  club  indistinct  or  shorter  than 
remainder  of  funiculus 17. 

17.  Last  three  anteonal  joints  much  shorter  than  re- 
mainder of  funiculus  and  not  forming  a  distinct  club; 
back  of  thorax  with  an  impressed  suture 18. 

Lut  three  antenna!  joints  forming  a  distinct  club 
aearly  as  long  as  remainder  of  faniculus /.ip. 

18.  Spurs  of  hind  tibias  comb-like Myrmica. 

Spurs   of  hind  tibias   simple;   eyes   well  developed; 

no  keels  on  clypeus;  workers  monomorp hie .  .AphixnogasUT. 

19.  Clypeus  with  a  pair  of  ridges  which  usually  project 
forward  in  the  form  of  t^th Monomoritint. 

Clypeus  of  a  diSerent  conformation,  rarely  2-toothed; 
postpetiole  constricted  behind Leptotkorax  (see  15). 

Monomorium  pharaonis  (Plate  LXXXIX)  is  the  little 
red  or  yellow  ant  which  is  often  abundant  in  our  houses. 
A  native  of  the  Old  World,  it  is  now  widely  distributed. 
M,  minimum  is  very  small  and  jet-black.  It  makes  small 
crater  nests  in  sandy  places.  The  workers  move  in  files, 
visiting  plants  in  search  of  honey-dew  and  the  secretion  of 
the  extrafloral  nectaries. 

SoUnopsis  molesta.  The  minute,  yellow  workers  are 
common  in  open,  grassy  places  where  they  may  have  nests 
of  their  own  under  stones  or  they  may  tunnel  the  walls 
of  nests  belonging  to  larger  ants,  stealing  their  food. 

Pheidole  pUtfera  is  a  true  harvesting  ant,  storing  the  cham- 
bers of  its  nests  with  seeds,  especially  of  grass.  The  huge- ' 
headed  soldiers  undoubtedly  function  as  seed-crushers. 

Cremastogasler  lineolata  (Plate  LXXXIX),  in  several 
varieties,  is  very  common  under  stones,  boards,  etc.  It 
often  makes  paper-like  partitions  in  its  nest  or  over  aphids 
and  cocdds  on  plants — "cowsheds,"  The  workers,  which 
have  a  disagreeable  odor,  move  about  in  loose  files  and 
often  carry  the  triangular  gaster  over  the  thorax  with  the 
tip  turned  forward. 

AphanogasUr  (several  species)  is  usiially  found  in  shady 
woods,  in  rotten  wood,  and  under  stones. 


'  Myrmica  punctivtntris  has  coarse,  scattered  punctures 
taj  the  first  gastric  segment;  scabrinodis  and  its  varieties 
have  the  antennal  scape  toothed  or  lobed  at  base ;  bremn- 
odis,  and  its  varieties,  have  the  scape  merely  curved.  The 
latter  is  host  to  species  of  Lepiolhorax  and  nests  in  bog- 
hununocks. 

Leptothcrax  emerstmi  obtains  its  food  by  licking  ttie 
surfaces  and  mouth  parts  of  the  Myrmica  workers,  and 
brings  up  its  brood  in  little  cells  which  communicate,  by 
means  of  slender  galleries,  with  the  larger  chambers  and 
runways  of  Myrmica.  L.  curvUpinosas  nests  in  hollow 
tw^s,  empty  galls,  etc. ;  it  is  yellow,  with  two  dark  spots 
on  the  first  gastric  segment. 

Tetramorium  caspUum  (Plate  LXXXIX),  from  Europe, 
occurs  on  lawns  and  in  greenhouses. 

Dolichcdtrus  mariie  has  a  bright  red  head  and  thorax. 
It  forms  large  colonies,  nesting  in  sandy  places  about  the 
roots  of  grasses  and  bushes.  The  workers  ascend  trees  ia 
files  and  attend  aphids  and  cocdds.  The  colonies  of  D. 
plagiatus  are  small;  the  head  and  thorax  are  coarsely 
punctate  and  the  gastcr  has  la:^e,  yellowish-red  spots. 

Tapinoma  sessile  nests  under  things,  usually  in  sunny 
places.     The  larva  and  pupse  are  salmon-colored. 

Brachymyrmex  heeri  depilil  is  very  small.  It  nests 
under  stones  in  shady  woods  and  attends  coccids  on  the 
roots  of  plants. 

Prenolepis  imparis  makes  small  crater  nests  in  oak 
woods,  especially  on  clayey  soil.  The  workers  visit  trees 
for  the  purpose  of  attending  aphids,  obtaining  the  secre- 
tion of  eitrafloral  nectaries,  etc.  After  imbibing  these 
liquids,  the  gaster  often  becomes  so  distended  that  it  is 
four  or  five  times  its  normal  size  and  the  insects  walk 
with  difficulty.  In  this  replete  condition  imparis  workers 
may  be  said  to  represent  a  temporary  stage  of  the  more 
extraordinary  enlargement  of  the  gaster  seen  in  the  honey 
ants  (MyrmeaxyslTts)  of  the  Southwestern  States  and 
Meidco.  The  males  and  females  of  imparis  often  pass  the 
winter  in  the  parental  nest  and  celebrate  their  nuptial 
flight  early  in  the  spring, 

Lasius  niger  americanus  (Plate  LXXXIX)  has  6-jointed 

maxillary  palpi,  the  last  three  joints  being  ekuigated  and 
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of  nearly  equal  length;  scapes  and  legs  without  erect  hairs. 
"This  ant,  which  passes  in  much  of  our  entomological 
literature  as  L.  alieniii,  is  not  only  the  commonest  of  our 
numerous  species  of  Lasius,  but  the  most  abimdant  of 
our  ants,  and  hence,  of  all  our  insects.  It  occurs  over  the 
whole  of  North  America,  except  tlie  extreme  southern  and 
southwestern  portions,  from  timberline  on  the  highest 
mountains  to  the  sands  of  seashore.  Even  in  circum- 
scribed locaUties  it  shows,  in  its  nesting  sites,  great  adapt- 
ability to  different  physical  conditions,  from  the  damp 
rotten  wood  of  dense  forests  to  the  sandy  soil  of  dry,  sunny 
roads.  Usually  the  workers  living  in  the  latter  stations 
are  much  paler  in  color  than  the  woodland  forms.  The 
nests  are  indifferently  under  bark,  logs,  or  stones,  ia  rotten 
wood  or  in  soil.  When  in  the  open  soil,  they  aj«  sra- 
mounted  by  small  single  or  clustered  craters.  Like  all 
of  our  other  species  of  Lasius,  L.  niger  var.  americanus 
Hs  much  given  to  cultivating  root  aphids  in  the  chailibers 
and  galleries  of  its  nests;  but,  with  the  excqition  of  the 
variety  neoniger  [scapes  and  legs  beset  with  erect  hairs), 
it  is  the  only  one  of  our  forma  that  is  not  exclusively  sub- 
terranean in  its  habits." 

A  few  of  the  species  of  Formica  may  be  separated  as 
follows: 

I.  Clypeus  with  a  notch  in  middle  of  anterior  border. 
P.  sanguinea;  var.  subinUgra  is  light  red,  with  brown 
gaster,  and  var.  rubicanda,  among  others,  is  deep  red,  with 
black  gaster. 

Clypeus  without  such  notch s. 

a.    Posterior  border  of  head  broadly  excised; 

F.  exsecloides. 

Posterior  border  of  head  not  excised : . .  i 3. 

3.  Body  rather  stout;  head  of  larger  workers  usually 
but  little  longer  than  broad;  second  to  third  funicular 
joints  much  more  elongated  than  sixth  to  eighth;  color  red, 
with  brown  or  black  gaster 4. 

Body  more  slender  and  graceful;  head  of  larger 
workers  distinctly  longer  than  broad;  second  to  third 
funicular  joints  but  little  more  elongated  than  sixth  to 
eighth;  color  rarely  as  in  preceding 5. 
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4.    Petiole  broad,  with  sharp  upper  border;  liody  and 

lower  surface  of  head  without  erect  liairs 

F.  IruiuKola  inlegra. 

Petiole  narrow,  tluck,  and  blunt  above 

F.  difficilis  consocfans. 
$•  Middle  funicular  joints  more  than  one  and  a  half 
times  as  long  as  broad;  scape  very  slender  and  nearly 
straight;  petiole  with  convex  anterior  and  posterior  sur- 
faces, and  blunt  upper  margin;  body  smooth  and  rather 
shining F.  pallide-ftdva. 

Middle  funicular  joints  usually  less  than  one  and  a 
half  times  as  long  as  broad;  scape  distinctly  curved  at 
base;  posterior  surface  of  petiole  flat;  body  more  densely 
pubescent F.  fusca. 

F.  sanguinea  usually  nests  under  stones  in  grassy  places 
along  the  edges  of  woods.  It  obtains  slaves,  or  auxiliary 
workers,  by  kidnapping  the  larvae  and  pups  of  fttsca  \ 
substricea. 

F,  exsectoides  occurs  chiefly  in  the  Alleghanies.  It 
nests  in  and  under  mounds  which  it  constructs  of  earth 
and  vegetable  debris.  Not  only  are  these  mounds  often 
three  or  four  feet  in  diameter  and  a  foot  or  two  high,  but  a 
single  colony  often  extends  over  several  moimds.  The 
females  get  a  start  by  establishing  their  colonies  in  de- 
pauperate colonies  of  fusca  subsencea.  It  feeds  partly, 
at  least,  on  dead  insects. 

F.  truncicola  inttgra  is  our  largest  and  most  conspicuous 
form  of  truncicola.  The  nests  are  in  piles  of  large  stones  or 
in  old  logs  and  stumps;  they  are  stuffed  with  bits  of  grass 
and  leaves.  Like  most  other  species  of  Formica,  inttg/'a 
is  much  given  to  attending  aphids.  It  is  most  abundant 
in  hilly  regions,  where  it  prefers  clearings  in  the  forests. 

The  females  of  F.  difficilis  consocians,  which  are  yellow 
and  hardly  larger  than  the  largest  workers,  are  temporary 
parasites  in  the  nests  of  schaufussi  var.  incerla.  Soon  after 
fertilization  the  queen  seeks  adoption  in  some  depauperate 
and  probably  queenless  colony  of  incerta  and  there  permits 
her  hosts  to  bring  up  her  young.  Later  the  incerta  workers 
die  off,  leaving  the  consocians  as  a  pure  and  independent 
colony,  which  grows  rapidly  in  size  and  shows  no  evidence 
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of  its  parasitic  origin.  Tlie  nests  resemble  those  of  integra 
but  are  smaller. 

The  subspecies,  schaufm^  (Plate  LXXXIX),  of  F. 
pallide-fulva,  is  yellowish  or  reddish-brown,  gaster  but  little 
darker;  it  has  erect  hairs  on  the  tower  surface  of  the  head 
and  on  the  petiolar  border.  It  is  one  of  the  commonest 
species  of  Formica  and  nests  in  rather  small  colonies  under 
stones  or  in  small,  obscure  mound-nests  in  sunny,  grassy 
fields.  Its  food  consists  largely  of  dead  insects  and  the 
excrement  of  aphids.     See  Polyergus  lucidus. 

Formica  Jusca  var.  subsericea  is  extremely  common. 
Its  habits  are  much  like  those  of  schau/nssi  and,  like  it, 
subsericea  is  very  timid.  As  the  preceding  notes  show,  it 
is  a  very  convenient  creature  for  its  relatives. 

Polyergtii  lucidus  (Plata  LXXXIX)  is  caUed  the  "shin- 
ing slave-maker"  or  "shining  amazon."  Its  slaves  are 
bred  from  pupie  of  Formica  schaufussi,  which  are  taken 
from  their  maternal  nests  by  the  warlike  lucidus  workers. 
The  latter  are  quite  unable  to  feed  themselves,  excavate 
their  nests,  or  care  for  their  own  brood,  but  have  to  depend 
for  these  important  activities  on  the  schaufussi  workers. 
Hence  the  ants  of  this  spedcs  are  quite  unable  to  live  an 
independait  life  and  may  be  regarded  as  permanently 
parasitic  on  fragments  of  schaufussi  colonies  which  they 
bring  t^ether  with  great  skill. 

The  commonest  Campmtoius  is  herculeanui  pennsylvani- 
cm  (Plate  LXXXIX).  It  is  the  big,  black  Carpenter 
Ant,  which  usually  nests  in  shady  woods  in  old  logs  and 
stumps,  whence  it  may  migrate  into  old  farm-houses  and 
suburban  residences.  In  such  an  event,  it  becomes 
a  pest,  both  by  riddling  the  wood-work  with  its  large 
galleries  and  by  hunting  for  sweets. 

CHRYSIDOfDEA 

The  scientific  name  refers  to  the  golden  color  of  certain 
(European)  species  and  "Ruby  Wasps"  to  the  color  rf 
others,  but  most  American  species  are  metallic  green  or 
blue.  "Cuckoo-wasps"  is  a  name  which  describes  their 
habits,  since  they  lay  their  eggs  in  the  nests  of  other 
Hymenoptera  and  their  larvse  deprive  the  rightful  owner 
of  food,  if  they  do  not  actuaUy  eat  the  owner  first.  The 
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TYPICAL  WASPS  AND  HORNETS. 

hind  part  of  the  abdomen  is  modified  to  form  a  retractile 
tube.  The  colors  are  extremely  beautiful  and  well  repay 
the  use  of  a  lens.  We  have  but  one  family,  CHRysiDiDj;, 
The  following  key  to  certain  genera  is  practically  that  of 
the  Hymenoptera  of  Connecticut. 

I.    Tongue  not  longer  than  thorax. a. 

Tongue  longer  than  thorax,  bee-like Pamopes. 

3.     Third  abdcmiinal  segnient  with  grooves  or  pits  near 

the  margin;. head  at  least  as  broad  as  postscutellum . . . . 

CArywJ' (Plate  XC). 

'      Third  abdominal  segment  without  such  grooves 3. 

3.  Tarsal  claw  with  2  to  6  teeth  besides  apical  one 4. 

Hot  so 5. 

4.  Apical  abdominal  segment  produced  as  if  pinched; 
apical  margin  of  third  abdominal  segment  indented,  the 
indentations  more  or  less  filled  with  a  membrane.  Notozus. 

Apical    segment    not    "pinched " ;    margin    of    third 
s^ment  notched,  rounded Omalus. 

5.  One  small,  perpendicular  tooth  in  middle  of  tarsal 
daw Hedychridium. 

Tarsal  claws  cleft Hedychrum. 


The  typical    "Wasps,"  Hornets,  and  their  relatives, 
belong  here. 

1.    Winged a. 

'Q^ngless,  or  with  wings  much  reduced  in  size 10. 

a.  Hind  wings  without  distinct  venation,  with  no  closed 
cells.    Parasitic 3. 

Hind  wings  with  well-developed  venation  and  closed 

ceils 4- 

3,  Head  obloi^,  rather  flat  above;  antemue  inserted  at 
the  clypeus,  at  least  12  joiots;  small,  usu^ly  black  or 
bronzed;  females  often  wingless;  abdomen  more  or  less 
elongate BBTaYi,iDi«. 

Head  transverse  or  somewhat  squared;  antennae 
lO-jointed;  front  tarsi  of  female  usually  pincer-shaped. , . . 

DrYINIDjB. 
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4.  VlngB  folded  longitudinally  when  at  rest  (They  are 
indistinctly  so  in  the  MAsAKiCiC  of  our  West,  which  have 
the  end  joints  of  the  antennffi  thickened  and  more  or  less 
fused) :  first  discoidal  cell  much  longer  than  the  submedian; 
antenna  distinctly  elbowed 5. 

'Wings  not  folded  when  at  rest 6. 

5.  Uiddle  tibis  with  one  spur  at  apex;  tarsal  claws 
with  one  or  more  teeth EuMKNID«  {p.  418). 

Middle  tibiffi  with  two  spurs  at  apex ; .  tarsal  claws 
simple Vespid-e  (p.  430). 

6.  Legs  long,  the  hind  femora  reaching  to  or  beyond 
the  apex  of  the  abdomen;  tibis  and  tarsi  nearly  always 
spiny  or  serrate;  middle  tibis  with  two  spurs 

PSAUUOCHARID^   (p.  428). 

Legs  of  usual  length. 7. 

7.  A  strong  constriction  or  transverse  fiurow  between 
the  first  two  segments  of  the  abdomen,  beneath 8. 

Wo  such  furrow;  clypeus  nearly,  or  quite,  as  long 
as  wide;  marpn  of  eyes  indented.  Sapygid*:.  Sapyga 
is  the  only  Northeastern  genus;  in  centrata  the  yellow  liije 
on  inner  orbits  extends  beyond  the  top  of  the  eyes,  and  in 
americarui  it  does  not.     They  are  parasitic  on  bees  and 

8.  Uiddle  coxK  usually  widely  separated  by  a  bilobed  or 
triangular  prolongation  of  the  mesostemum;  tibiie  usually 
flattened,  with  bristles  exterioriy Scoliid*  (p.  427). 

Uiddle  coxie  touching g. 

g.  Hind  wings  with  an  anal  lobe,  separated  by  a  deep, 
narrow  notch.  With  three  submarginal  cells  and  no 
upturned  spine  at  apex  of  abdomen:  male  MvBUOsro^i 
the  only  species  in  the  Northeast  is  Myrmosa  unicolor. 
With  two  submarginal  cells  and  an  upturned  spine  at 
apex  of  abdomen:  METaocitxs;,  of  which  Melhoca  stygia 
is  the  only  northeastern  species. 

Hind  wings  without  an  anal  lobe,  at  most  obtusely 

indented;  body  hairy,  the  hairs   often  brightly   colored. 

Male  MuTiLLiD^  (p.  427). 

10.     Bock  of  thorax  without  visible  sutures 

PemaleMUTiLLiD.fi;  (p.  427), 
Back  of  thorax  with  one    suture.    Female  Mvr- 
itosiDM  (see  9). 
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Buk  of  thorax  with  two  sutures II. 

II.  Head  long,  usually  distinctly  longer  than  broad, 
flattened  above,  the  front  horizontal;  legs  stout.  Some 
female  Betbylid^  (see  3). 

Head  transverse,  squared  or  rounded ij, 

13.  Antennn  lo-joicted;  front  tarsi  usuaUy  pincer- 
shaped.     Some  DRYiitatJE  (see  3). 

Antemue  ts-jointed;  front  tarsi  normat  Metho- 
CID£  (see  9). 

Antenim  i3-jointed;  wings  present  as  small  pads. 
A  few  male  Mutillid.g  (see  below). 

ScoLims 

These  hairy  wasps  burrow  in  the  groujid  in  search  of 
the  larvEe  of  May-beetles  (PhyUophaga,  etc.),  on  which 
their  larvfe  feed.  The  confusion  of  names  need  not  con- 
cern us  here.  The  following  are  some  of  the  genera,  named 
according  to  tte  Hymenoptera  of  Connecticut. 
I.  Inner  margins  of  eyes  indented;  with  yellow  mark- 
ings  a. 

bluer  margins  of  eyes  not  indented 4. 

a.  Tarsal  claws  cleft;  middle  tibi«  with  two  spurs. 
Eliina.     Eiis  (Plate  XC)  is  our  only  genus. 

Tarsal  claws  simple;  middle  tibix  with  one  spur. 
ScoUinte 3- 

3.  Front  wings  with  two  recurrent  veins. . .  Campsomeris. 
Front  wings  with  one  recurrent  vein Scolta. 

4.  Middle  tibiae  with  two  spurs.     AnthoboscimE 

SUrchntorpha. 

Middle  tibiae  with  one  spur.    Tiphiina; 5. 

5.  First  transverse  cubital  present  but  incomplete.  Fara- 
tiphia,  our  only  Eastern  species  being  algonquiaa. 

First  transverse  cubital  wanting.     Tiphia;  a  number 


These  are  the  Velvet  Ants,  pretty  but  the  females 
certainly  can  sting.  As  far  as  the  amateur  is  concerned, 
the  Metboddx  and  Myrmosida  might  as  well  be  grouped 
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with  them;  they  (onnerly  were.  Tke  comtnon  name  is 
well  given.  The  wingless  females  of  these  wasps,  scurrying 
about  in  open,  especially  sandy,  places,  look  like  ants 
covered  with  black,  yellow,  or  red  velvet.  In  the  South- 
west some  of  the  species  have  long,  white  hair.  The 
winged  males  can  not  sting ;  those  of  some  species  are  often 
found  about  flowers,  others  are  nocturnal.  The  two  sexes 
of  a  given  species  usually  have  dissimilar  markings. 
Most  c^  these  insects  are  unkind  guests  in  the  nests  of 
other  wasps  and  of  bees.  The  old  genus  Mutilla  (Plate 
XC)  is  now  divided  into  a  number  of  subgenera,  one 
of  which  is  DasymalUla. 

PSAMMOCHAHID^ 

These  are  the  Pompilids  of  older  classifications.  They 
are  rather  slender,  long-legged,  soUtary  wasps;  usually 
black  or  blue,  often  with  orange  bands.  The  wings  are 
usually  black  and  kept  jerking  while  the  insect  is  running 
about.  They  prey  chiefly  upon  spiders,  the  big  Pepsis 
of  the  Southwest  not  stopping  short  of  the  "tarantula." 
Most  of  our  species  burrow  in  the  ground  to  form  their 
nests  but  others  make  cells  out  of  mud,  placing  them 
under  stones,  etc.,  while  the  larva  of  some  live  in  the 
nests  of  other  diggers.  Ceropales  has  the  last-named 
habit;  the  genus  may  be  recc^nized  by  the  claws  of  the 
hind  tarsi  being  bent  at  a  right  ai^le.  Plate  XCII  shows 
Psammochares  atrox, 

BVK&SiDX 

The  Potter  Wasps  seem  to  mo  to  exceed  their  immediate 
relatives,  at  least  the  solitary  ones,  in  interesting  habits. 
The  nest  of  Enmcnes  fratemus  (Plate  XC)  justifies  the  com- 
mon name  given  to  the  group  but  all  of  the  species  seem  to 
use  clay  more  or  less,  even  when  their  nests  are  burrows 
in  the  pith  of  plant-stems.  This  is  an  extensive  family 
and,  from  an  economic  standpoint,  of  great  importance 
to  our  farmers  and  fruit-growers,  very  few  of  whom  know 
anything  at  all  of  the  great  benefit  they  are  deriving  every 
year  frcmi  these  brightly  marked  wa^is.  Thar  prey  is 
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destructive  Lepidopterous  and  Coleopterous  larva,  of 
which  they  must  destroy  many  thousands  every  year. 
As  with  most  solitMy  wasps,  the  prey  is  first  paralyzed  by 
stinging  and  then  packed  in  the  nest  as  food  for  the  larva 
which  will  hatch  from  the  egg  laid  before  the  nest  is  sealed. 
Certain  genera  may  be  separated  as  follows: 

1.  Abdomen  petiolate a. 

Abdomea  sessile,  or  nearly  so 3. 

2.  Head  large,  quadrate,  much  expanded  behind  the 
eyes,  niafcing  the  cheeks  broad;  clypeus  broader  than  long, 
concealing  the  mandibles,  when,  they  are  closed . . .  Zethus. 

Head  not  expanded  behind  the  eyes,  which  almost 
entirely  cover  the  cheeks;  clypeus  longer  than  broad; 
mandibles,  when  closed,  extending  beneath  the  head 
like  a  beak Eumenes. 

3.  Krst  abdominal  segment  funnel-shaped Nortonia. 

Not  so 4. 

4.  Uasillaiy  palpi  with  6  joints. Odyntrus  (Plate  XC). 

Uaxillaiy  palpi  with  less  than  6  joints 

JlftmoWa  (Plate XC). 


Vbspumb 

This  is  the  family  which  is  usually  concerned  when  pec^le 
speak  of  Wasps,  Hornets,  or  Yellow-jackets.  They  are 
all  social  creatures  (among  themselves)  that  make  nests 
of  "paper"  formed  from  chewed  wood.  In  the  South  there 
is  Polybia,  whose  abdomen  is  short  and  ovate  beyond  the 
first,  petiolate,  segment;severalmothers  unite  in  producing 
the  young  of  a  colony.  We  may,  for  practical  purposes, 
group  our  northern  species  in  two  genera:  Vespa,  first 
abdominal  segment  very  broad  and  sharply  truncate 
in  front;  and  Pdistes,  this  segment  long  and  gradually 
narrowed  in  front  to  a  more  or  less  distinct  petiole.  In. 
these,  each  colony  is  a  single  family  in  which  unmarriageable 
dai^hters  help  to  build  the  house,  keep  it  clean,  and  feed 
the  younger  children.  The  food  consists  of  chewed-up 
animal  matter,  such  as  caterpillars,  but  some  species  use 
honey  and  pollen  also.  The  larvse  are  fed  from  day  to 
day,  or  oftener,  no  food  being  stored  tor  them. 
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This  genus  (Plate  XCI)  makes  a  broad, 
PoUitM  ga^  nest  without  a  protecting   cover.     P. 

pallipei  has  an  almost  uniformly  brown  abdomen ;  anrnt- 
taris,  a  conspicuous,  yellow  margin  on  the  first  abdotnina] 
segment ;  and  varvUus,  many  yellow  bands  or  spots. 

This  genus  makes  a  paper  cover  for  the 

*•  nests  which  are  otherwise  much  Uke  those 

of  Polistts,  except  that  there  are  a  numbM'  of  "floors." 
The  large,  gray  hornet's  nest,  hanging  on  trees  or  from  the 
eaves  oi  houses,  is  that  of  V.  macuUUa  (Plates  XC  and  XCI). 
At  the  start,  this  nest  has  a  long,  tubular  entrance.  An 
often  equally  large  nest,  but  brown  or  yellow  and  usually 
placed  in  some  protected  spot  such  as  in  a  hollow  tree  or 
under  a  porch-floor,  is  made  by  the  European  V.  crdbro 
{Plate  XC),  which  was  introduced,  several  years  ago, 
near  New  York.  The  remainder  of  our  species,  the  yellow- 
jackets,  usually  make  smaller  nests  and  place  them  either 
near  or  under  the  ground.  In  the  latter  case  they  usually 
start  in  a  deserted  field  mouse's  burrow.  We  have  the 
following  "Yellow- jackets"  in  the  Northeast. 

1,  Eyes  touching  base  of  mandibles  or  separated  from 
them  only  by  a  line 3. 

Eyes  remote  from  the  base  of  the  mandibles.'. 3. 

2,  Black    and    white arctka. 

Black  and   yellow diabolica. 

3,  Black    and    white ctmsobrina. 

Black    and   yeWow .  .commums    (including   what   has 

been  called,  in  America,  eermanica  and  tndgaris).  Plate 
XC. 

SPHECOIDEA 

Dr.  Bequaert  kindly  drew  up  the  following  key.  It 
does  not  include  the  NirBLiD.e;  they  are  siaall  species 
and  it  a  specimen  of  this  family  runs  to  couplet  a,  it  may 
be  recognized  by  the  marginal  cell  having  no  appendix 
or  the  venation  of  the  hind  wings  being  almost  absent; 
if  it  runs  to  couplet  10,  note  that  it  has  but  one  apical 
spur  on  each  middle  tibia  and  the  second  submarginal  cell 
is  petiolate.  The  Peckhams  have  written  both  accurately 
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and  entertainingly  of  The  Instincts  and  Habits  of  the  Solitary 
Wasps,  as  the  Sphecoidea  are  called. 

I.*  Inner  margins  of  the  eye^  notched,  eyes  being  kidney- 
shaped;  one  (rarely  a)  distinct  submarginal  cells;  marginal 
nell  without  an  appendix;  each  middle  tibia  with  a  single 
apical  spur Trypoxylonid*  (p.  436). 

Inner  margins  of  eyes  not  notched;    when  these  are 

slightly  indented,  note  3  submarginal  cells 3. 

3.  One  submai^inal  cell;  marginal  cell  with  an  appendix; 
one,  or  no,  apical  spur  on  middle  tibiie 3. 

Two  or  3  submarginal  cells 4. 

3.  First  submarginal  cell  separated  from  the  first  dis- 
coidal;  scutellum  and  post-scutellum  without  spines  or 
scales;  eyes  divergent  above Crabronid£  (p.  434), 

First  submarginal  and    first  cubital  cells  confluent; 

sides  of  scutellum  with  marginal  lamelte;  postscutellum 

with  a  spine  or  forked  process;  eyes  not  divergent  above. 

OxvBeLiD.E  (p.  434). 

4.  Abdomen  more  or  less  constricted  between  the  first 
and  sectmd  segments;  three  submarginal  cells;  marginal 
cell  without  an  appendix.  Philanthid£  (p.  435),  The 
rare  Mellinid«  may  be  distinguished  from  them  by  having 
two  apical  spurs  on  each  middle  tibia,  no  recurrent  nervure 
going  to  the  second  submarginal  cell,  and  eyes  never  in- 
dented on  the  inner  margins. 

Abdomen  not  constricted  between  the  first  and 
second  segments,  but  the  first  often  shaped  like  a  slender 
petiole 5. 

5.  M.^B  x>art  of  the  abdomen  joined  to  the  thorax  by  a 
more  or  leas  distinct,  slender  petiole,  which  may  be  short 
or  long,  cylindrical  or  flattened  above 6. 

Main  part  of  the  abdomen  directly  joined  to  the 
thorax  (although  there  is  a  deep  constriction  between 
them);  3  (rarely  2)  submarginal  cells 8. 

6.  Middle  tibiae  with  one  apical  spur;  2  or  3  submarginal 
cells;  hind  wings  usually  with  two  indentations  in  the 
basal  half  of  the  hind  margin;  small,  black  species 

PsENIDiG  (p.  434)- 

Hiddle  libi.'e  with  two  apical  spurs 7. 

7.  MesoBtemum  produced  into  a  forked  process  posteri- 
orly; pronotum  conically  produced  in  front;  Z  submarginal 
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cells;  marsmal  cell  with  an  appendix;  small,  black  species. 
Ahpulicid£.  Rare.  Our  only  genus  is  Rhinopsis;  it  may 
prey  on  roaches. 

UCBOStemtim  not  produced  posteriorly;  pronotum 
not  conically  produced;  3  (rarely  2)  submarginal  cells; 
marginal  .cell   without   an   appendix;    shining    black   or 

marked  with  reddish-brown Sphecid.«  (p.  438). 

S.  Labrum  lar^e,  free,  triangularly  or  scmicircularly 
elongated  beyond  the  clypetis;  marginal  cell  rarely  with  an 
appendix;  both  recurrent  nervures  running  to  the  second 
submai^inal  cell 9. 

lAbmm  small,  not  or  scarcely  extending  beyond 
the  clypeus 10. 

9.  Middle  tibiie  with  a.  single  api<^  spur;  labrum  much 
longer  than  wide;  ocelH  more  or  less  aborted 

Beubecid«  (p.  437). 
Middle  tibis  with  two  apical  spuis;  labrum  wider 
than  long.  Stizida.  The  only  eastern  species  is  Sphecius 
speciasus  (Plate  XCII).  It  is  our  largest  Sphecoid  and, 
because  of  the  food  with  wliich  it  stocks  its  underground 
burrows,  it  is  called  the  Cicada-killer. 

10.  Second  submarginal  cell  petiolate  or  triangular; 
mai^inal  cell  without  appendix;  middle  tibix  with  two 
apical  spurs ;antennEe  arising  well  above  the  clypeus. . .  ,ii. 

Second  submarginal  cell  broadly  sessile,  not  tri- 
angular or  petiolate , 11. 

11.  Metathotaz  with  the  upper  hind  angles  acute  or 
produced  as  short  spines;  3,  rarely  2,  submarginal  cells. 
NvssoNiDf.     Nest  in  sand;  Nysson  our  only  genus. 

Metatfaorax  with  the  hind  angles  rounded  or  obtuse. 
Ai.YSONiD£.    Alyscn  our  only  gente. 
Ml,    Harginal  cell  usually  with  an  appendix;  antemue 
arising  close  to  the  clypeus;  middle  tibiffi  with  1  or  2  apical 
spurs;  hind  ocelli  frequently  aborted. -Lahhid*  (p.  436). 

Marginal  cell  without  appendix;  antennae  arising 
far  above  the  clypeus;  middle  tibise  with  2  spurs;  ocelli 
normal.  Gokytid*.  Gorytes,  variously  divided,  is  our 
only  genus.  Its  species  nest  in  sand  and  provision  with 
Homoptera,  especially  Cercopidse. 
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I.  Tluee  complete  submarginal  ceUs.  Psauiue.  .  Our 
principal  genus  is  Fsert.  They  nest  either  in  sand  or  in 
twigs  and  provision  their  nests  with  Homoptcra. 

Two  complete  submarginal  cells.    Pemphredoninae . .  a. 
3.    Eyes  large,  their  inner  margins  converging  above. 
Plenoculus.    Nests  in  sand. 
■     Eyes  small,   inner  mat^ins  not  converging  above; 
head  well  developed  behind  the  eyes. 3. 

3.  Only  I  recurrent  vein  in  front  wings 4. 

Two  recurrent  veitis 5. 

4.  Abdomen  with  a  distinct  petiole.  SUgmui.  Our 
species,  amtricamu,  ^visions  its  nests,  in  branches  cm' 
stumps,  with  aphids. 

Abdomen  without  a  petiole.  SpUomena;  our  principal 
species  is  pvsilla. 

5.  Abdomen  with  a  petiole;  head  and  thorax  rather 
hairy,  Pemphredon.  As  Ear  as  known,  the  species 
prefer  to  make  their  nests  in  decaying  wood,  provision- 
ii^  with  aphids. 

Abdomen  without  a.  petiole;  head  and  thorax  not 
hairy.  Passaloaejis.  They  nest  in  rotten  wood,  galleries 
of  wood-boring  insects,  and  hollow  plant-stems,  provision- 
ing with  aphids  and  other  small  insects. 

In  Noleglossa  emarginata  the  process  on  the  back  <^  the 
thorax  is  broad  and  slightly  forked  at  the  tip.  Our 
other  species  belong  to  Oxybeius,  the  process  lleing  acute. 
at  the  tip.  European  observations  indicate  that  they  nest 
in  sand,  provisioning  with  small  flies,  which  they  crush 
-with  their  mandibles  but  cany  home  on  their  sting. 

Crabkonida 

These  wasps  are  usually  much  less  than  half  an  inch 

iong  and  black,  often  marked  with  yellow.     The  head  is 

large  and  rather  square-cut.     Anacrabro  has  the  abdomen 

deoressed,  fiat  beneath;  the  second  discoidal  cell  is  much 
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longer  than  the  first  &nd  pointed  at  the  tip.  Our  only 
species,  ocetlatus,  nests  in  sand  banks  and  provisions  with 
bugs  of  the  genus  Lygus.  Our  other  genus  is  Crabro 
(Plate  XCII),  which  is  much  split  up  in  the  recent  classifica- 
tions, but  some  of  the  distinctions  are  rather  technical. 
Diflerent  groups  of  species  have  different  habits;  nesting 
in  wood,  stems,  and  soil;  provisioning  with  mites,  spiders, 
flies,  bugs,  aphids,  and  moths. 

PhilanthidjE 

In  the  Hymenoptera  of  Connecticut  they  have  widely 
separated  Cerceris  from  Pkilanlhui  because  the  latter  has 
a  suture  on  the  sides  of  the  thoras,  below  the  front  wings, 
which  the  former  lacks.  For  our  purpose  the  four  genersi 
accepted  years  ago  seem  sufficient. 

I.  Third  submarginal  cell  very  large,  somewhat  quadrate, 
scarcely  narrowed  towards  the  marginal  cell  and  extending 
beyond  it;  first  abdominal  segment  narrowed.  Eucerceris. 
For  the  most  part,  western. 

Third  submarginal  cell  much  narrowed  towards 
the  marginal,  leaving  a  broad  deep  sinus  between  them, 

the  former  not  extending  beyond  the  latter a. 

3.  Basal  segment  of  abdomen  narrower  than  the  second, 
all  the  segments  more  or  less  constricted:  second  sub- 
mai^nal  cell  petiolate;  marginal  cell  rather  obtuse  at  apex 
and  rarely  extending  bes'ond  the  third  submarginal  cell. 
Cerceri!  (Plate  XCII). 

Basal  segment  of  abdomen  nearly  or  quite  as  broad 
at  apex  as  the  base  of  second  segment,  segments  rarely 
constricted;  second  submarginal  cell  not  petiolate;  mar- 
ginal cell  usually  narrowed,  pointed  at  apex,  and  extending 

beyond  the  third  submarginal  cell 3. 

3.  Inner  mai^jins  of  eyes  indented;  antemue  ariFiing 
from  the  middle  of  the  face  not  far  above  the  clypeus, 
not  near  each  other;  apex  of  marginal  cell  touching  the 
front  margin Philanthvs. 

Uargjns  of  eyes  not  indented;  antennae  ari^ng  from 
above  the  middle  of  the  face,  near  each  other  or  the  clypeus; 

apex  of  marginal  cell  not  touching  the  front  margin 

AphilatUhops. 
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The  Peckhams,  in  their  account  of  Solitary  Wasps,  have 
called  the  members  of  this  family  Grave  Diggers.  The 
name  was  probably  not  intended  to  be  distinctive;  its 
appropriatenesa  depends  upon  the  viewpoint  for,  as  is  the 
case  with  other  famiUes,  the  grave  of  the  victims  is  the 
nursery  of  the  wasps.  Cerceris  stocks  up  with  beetles, 
especially  weevils;  while  Pftilanlkta  uses  bees,  especially 
Haltctus;  and  Apkiianthops,  queen-ants. 

Trvpoxvloniiue 

Our  only  genus  is  Trypoxyhn.  The  abdomen  b  narrow 
and  longer  than  the  head  and  thorax.  The  species  are 
either  all  black,  or  marked  with  red.  They  were  formerly 
accused  of  being  parasitic  because  they  had  been  reared 
from  nests  made  -by  other  wasps.  Then  the  charge  was 
chained  to  laziness,  but  I  contend  that  they  do  well  to  use 
perfectly  good  mud-daubers'  nests,  and  the  like,  which 
are  no  longer  used  by  the  original  owners.  Small  species 
use  the  hollows  of  cut  straws  and  wood-boring  beetles' 
burrows.  Chinks  in  masonry  are  also  used.  If  the  chinks 
are  too  large,  they  may  be  made  smaller  by  plastering  them 
with  mud,  and  the  partitions  between  the  cells,  each 
containing  an  egg  and  suiEcient  food  for  one  larva,  are 
made  of  mud.  The  nests  are  usually  provisioned  with 
spiders.  The  male  of  Trypoxylon  riibrocinctum  is  escep- 
ttonal  among  Hymcnoptera  in  the  interest  he  takes  in 
household  affairs.  He  stands  guard  at  the  nest  while  the 
female  is  out  hunting  food. 


These  wasps  usually  nest  in  the  ground.  While  fairly 
numerous,  they  are  not  very  showy.  The  Larrinfc  usually 
take  Orthoptera  for  larval  food;  and  the  Astatinx,  Homop^ 

I.    Hetastemum  with  a  lai^  process  which  is  deeply 
indented  ventrally;  middle  tibiie  with  one  apical  spur; 

mai^nalcell  with  an  appendage.    Larrinsi 3. 

Hetftsteinnm  without  a  large,  deeply  indented  pro- 
cess; middle  tibitC  with  two  apical  spurs;  marginal  cell 
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truncate;  back  of  abdomen  flattened.  Astatince.  For 
the  most  part,  they  are  less  than  .5  ia.  long.  Astata  wn»- 
color   (abdomen   black)   and   bkolor   (abdomen   red)   are 

a.  Hindocel]iperfect;innermarginsof eyesnearlyparallel; 
pronotum  trilobed.  Lyroda  triloba  (wings  dark  all  over) 
and  siibila  (wings  dark  at  tips).  Larval  food,  Nemobius. 
Hind  ocelli  imperfect,  flattened ;  inner  margins  of . 
eyes  converging  above ;  pronotum  simple 3. 

3,  Front  of  head  strongly  raised  so  that  there  is  a  trans- 
verse ridge  below  front  ocellus;  mandibles  toothed  (in 
LoTTd  there  are  no  teeth} ;  bind  ocelli  narrow;  tip  of  abdo- 
men with  silver  pile.  Nologonidea  argentata;  larval  food, 
immature  crickets. 

Front  not  strongly  raised 4. 

4,  Hind  ("side")  ocelli  oval  or  elongate-oval  in  outline; 
front  not  raised  along  inner  margins  of  eyes;  tip  of  abdomen 
without  pile.  Tachysphex.  ITiere  are  a  number  of  species 
of  these  sand-lovii^  wasps. 

Bind  ocelli  larger  dorsally  so  that  they  appear 
hooked 5- 

5,  Front  slightly  raised  along  inner  matins  of  eyes; 
pygidium  without  pile.     Larropsis  distirKta. 

Front  not  raised  along  inner  margins  of  eyes ;  preidium 
clothed  with  pile.  }fackyUs  of  which  we  have  numerous 
gjedes,  all  probably  nesting  in  sand  and  stocking  their 
nests  with  grasshoppers. 


Behbecid£ 

All  of  this  family  nest  in  the  ground.  BicyrUs  seems 
to  prefer  Jiemiptera  as  larval  food  and,  after  stocking  the 
nest,  seals  it  up.  The  other  species,  mentioned  here,  use 
flies  and,  unlike  most  solitary  wasps,  feed  their  larva;  from 
day  to  day.  Sometimes  a  large  number  of  individuals 
nest  close  to  each  other. 

I.  Handibles  dmple.  Mkrobembex,  monodonta  being 
the  specific  name  usually  pven  to  all  from  the  Northeast; 
black  with  greenish-white  markings. 

Handibles  having  a  tooth  within a. 
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3.  Propodeum  (apparently  the  hind  part  of  the  thorax) 
indented  behind.  Bicyrtes  {  =  Bembiduia)  guadrifasciala 
(length  about  .75  in.;  mctanotum  black;  abdominal 
spots  much  wider  at  the  sides) ,  and  oenlraiis  (about  ,5  in. ; 
metanotum  with  yellow  spots;  abdominal  spots  but 
httle,  it  any,  wider  at  the  sides), 

Propodeum  not  indented  behind,  straight  or  con- 
vex.  3. 

3.  Front  ocellus  round  or  kidaey-shaped,  Slictia  caro, 
Una  is  an  inch  long  and  marked  with  black  and  yellow. 

Float  ocellus  narrow.  Bembex,  of  which  spinola 
(Plate  XCII)  is  our  common  species. 

Spbbcid.« 

These  are  the  Thread-waisted  Wasps,  There  have 
been  a  number  of  unfortunate,  but  necessary,  chaises  of 
sdentiiic  names.  Most  confusing  of  these  is  the  use  of 
5/i6exfor  what  had  been  called  .^mmo^fttJa.  Ifeartheend 
is  not  yet, 

Chlorion  is  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  family 
by  the  second  and  third  submarginal  cells  each  receiving 
a  recurrent  vein;  in  the  others,  the  second  receives  both. 
The  females  make  burrows  in  the  ground  for  nurseries. 
The  following  subgenera  (or  genera)  occur  in  the  Northeast 
and  elsewhere. 

I.    Second  submarginal  cell  wider  than  long 3. 

This  cell  longer  than  wide 3, 

3.  Tarsal  claws  with  one  inner  tooth.  Chlorion,  in  a 
restricted  sense.  Provisions  its  nests  with  crickets. 
Our  common  bronze-  or  purplish-blue  species  is  cyaneum. 
Claws  with  3  to  6  teeth.  Pricmonyx;  abdomen  of 
hifoveolatum  is  reddish  or  yellowish,  that -of  atratmn  is 
dark  brown  or  black.    The  latter,  at  least,  piovi^ons  with 


Petiole  of  abdomen  more  than  twice  the  length  of  the 
hind  coxfe;  marginal  cell  not  extending  beyond  the  third 
submarginal  cell Isodontia. 

Petiole  of  abdomen  as  long,  or  only  a  little  longer 
than,  hind  cokx;  marginal  cell  extendi]^  beyond  the  third 
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submafginal  cell.  Ammobia  (formerly  called  Sphex); 
pennsylvanicum  has  black  abdomen  and  l^s;  for  ichneu- 
mtmeum,  see  Plate  XCII.    The  nests  are  stocked  with 


In  Sphex  (in  a  limited  sense)  the  petiole  is  composed 
of  the  entire  first  and  part  of  the  second  abdominal  seg- 
ment. Spedes  of  this  genus  stock  their  underground 
nest  with  paralyzed  caterpillars.  S.  abbremtOa  (abdomen 
black)  and  procera  (abdomen  partly  red)  usually  have 
complete,  transverse  striie  on  the  back  between  the  wings. 
Plate  XCII  shows  umaria.  Psammopkila  is  considered 
by  some  to  be  a  subgenus  of  Sphex,  and,  like  it,  has  a  U- 
shaped  dorsal  area  at  the  hind  end  of  the  thorax,  but  the 
petiole  is  not  especially  long  and  is  one- jointed,  the  second 
abdominal  segment  being  bell-shaped. 

Chalybion  and  Sceliphnm  have  a  U-shaped  area  on  top 
of  the  thorax  at  the  hind  end.  See  Plates  XCI  and  XCII; 
both  species  provision  their  clay  nests  with  spiders.  The 
markings  of  S.  cementarius,  the  Mud-dauber,  vary  con- 
siderably i  its  flat  nests  are  to  be  found  on  the  rafters  of 
nearly  every  garret. 


APOIDEA 

Although  wasps  visit  flowers,  they  usually  do  so  in 
their  individual  interest;  to  secure  food  for  themselves  and 
not  to  provide  for  their  offspring.  Bees,  on  the  other  hand, 
not  only  eat  pollen  and  nectar  themselves  but,  except  for 
the  "cuckoos"  which  lay  their  eggs  in  other  bees'  nests, 
store  their  nests  with  honey  (modified  nectar)  and  pollen. 
Although  they  thus  take,  in  the  aggregate,  large  quantities 
of  pollen,  they  are  of  great  benefit  to  the  plants  because 
they,  incidentally  and  unconsciously,  transfer  this  sub- 
stance from  one  flower  to  another,  thus  fertilizing  the 
ovum,  which  develops  into  a  seed,  Male  bees  have  13- 
jointed  antennte  and  7  visible,  abdominal  segments; 
females,  one  less  of  each.  Only  the  Bconbid^  and  Apids 
have  developed  a  "worker  caste."  In  other  families,  the 
mother  does  the  work  of  provisioning  the  nest,  carrying 
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home  pollen  on  her  hind  legs,  on  the  hairs  of  her  abdomen 
(c.  g.  MegackiU),  and  in  other  ways,  and  r%ui:gitating, 
as  honey,  the  nectar  she  swallowed. 

In  general,  the  Panurgids,  Prosofida,  Stblidid.e, 
Mecacrilida,  and  a  few  Nomadida  have  but  z  sub- 
marginal  ccUs,  and  the  remainder  have  3,  but  this  rule  is 
not  without  exceptions.  As  a  rule,  the  females  and  most 
males  of  HALiCTn>.e  to  Anthopborid*  (p.  444),  indusive, 
have  a  flat,  triangular  area  on  the  last  dorsal,  abdominal 
segment,  the  other  families  lacking  it.  In  the  Honey-bee 
(p,  453)  the  marginal  cell  is  very  long  and  the  posterior 
tibiie  have  no  apical  spurs.  These  and  the  following  notes 
apply  principally  to  Atlantic  Coast  species. 

HALICTtOA 

For  the  most  part  smaU  bees;  the  first('discoidal  cell 
is  not  as  long  or  scarcely  longer  than  the  margmal  cell  which 
is  not  square-cut  at  the  tip;  basal  vein  rounded  posteriorly, 
first  recurrent  vein  not  meeting  the  first  transverse  cubital; 
second  recurrent  not  sinuate;  first  submar^inal  cell  con- 
spicuously longer  than  the  third  and  often  as  long  as  the 
second  and  third  combined ;  stigma  well  developed,  lanceo- 
late; hind  baatarsi  narrower  than  tibia;.  The  labrum  is 
not  free  from  the  mandibles  and  not  as  large  as  the  clypeus, 
which  is  hardly  protuberant;  tongue,  acute,  flat;  no  pubes- 
cent depressions  in  the  face.     See  also  Andrenidje. 

There  are  two  main  divisions  which  may  be  classed  as 
genera;  Spkecodes  (abdomen  smooth,  shining,  naked,  the 
chitin  usually  red  and  black,  fifth  segment  of  female's 
without  a  furrow)  and  Haliclus  (abdomen  usually  not  shiny, 
segments  I  to  4  or  5  usually  fringed  at  apex  with  pale 
pubescence,  fifth  of  female's  with  a  median  longitudinal 
furrow).  Augocklora  (body  entirely  metallic  blue  or 
green;  first  recurrent  vein  usually  ending  at  or  near  the 
apex  of  the  second  submarginal  cell)  and  AgaposUmon 
(m^es  have  only  the  head  and  thorax  metallic  colored; 
first  recurrent  vein  received  by  the  second  submarginal 
cell  near  the  middle;  Plate  XCIV)  may  be  classed  as  sub- 
genera of  Haliclus,  although  other  systems  are  used  by 
good  authorities. 
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Sphtcodes,  Uie  Wasp-bees  (so-caHcd  from  their  re- 
semblance to  small  wasps,  Plate  XCIII),  have  had  cham- 
pions who  opposed  the  charge  that  they  lay  their  eggs  in 
nests  prepared  by  others,  their  young  devouring  the  food 
and  doubtless  the  youi^  of  their  hosts,  but  there  is  strong 
evidence  that  they  are  supported  by  their  relatives,  Halktus, 
and  possibly  by  other  bees.  The  other  Halictida  usually 
nest  in  the  ground,  frequently  making  branched  tunnels, 
many  individuals  selecting  the  same  restricted  area  for 
their  buiTows.  Some  species  of  Haliclus,  in  the  limited 
sense,  are  very  small  and  are  called  Sweat-bees  because 
they  seem  fond  of  alighting  on  perspiring  humanity. 
Some  of  the  species  are  among  the  first  bees  to  appear  in 
the  spring.  The  pupie  are  enclosed  in  transparent,  skin- 
like cocoons. 


These  are  usually  black  (with  pale  pubescence),  medium- 
sized  bees.  They  are  closely  related  to  the  Halictidfle 
but  the  basal  vein  is  almost,  or  quite,  straight,  and  the 
face,  at  least  of  females,  has  pubescent  depressions.  In 
Mtlitta  (apical  joint  of  antenna  obliquely  truncate;  ocelh 
placed  in  a  curve)  and  Andrena  (that  joint  not  obliquely 
truncate;  ocelli  placed  in  a  triangle)  the  first  submarginal 
cell  is  conspicuously  longer  than  the  third  but  in  the 
southern  Nomia  it  is  about  the  same  length.  Our  only 
species  of  Melitta  is  americana. 

Andrena  (Plate  XCIII),  our  principal  genus,  is  extremely 
well  supplied  with  species.  They  all  seem  to  nest  in  the 
ground  but  the  sites  chosen  for  their  burrows  vary  greatly. 
Some  species  make  simple  tunnels,  others  branched,  but 
none  seem  to  do  much  more  than  smooth  the  sides  and 
stock  each  tunnelor  branch  with  &  pill  of  pollen  and  an 
c^,  filling  the  opening,  of  course,  with  loose  dirt.  At 
least  some  of  the  species  have  two  generations  a  year,  and 
it  is  not  unlikely  that,  in  some  cases,  what  we  now  call 
distinct  species  are  merely  the  alternate  generations  of 
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Panurgida 

The  mai^mal  cell  is  sharply  truncate  at  the  tip  and 
tlie  lower  comer  has  an  appendicular  vein,  except  in  Halic- 
toidts.  This  genus  is  often  put  in  a  separate  family, 
DufouridiE.  It  differs  from  the  other  genera  in  also 
having  tlie  labrum  free  from  the  mandibles  and  as  lai^e 
as  the  clypeus.  With  the  exception  of  ProtaTwirena.there 
are  only  two  submarginal  veins,  l^e  stigma  is  large. 
The  chitin  often  has  yellow  markings;  the  d3T>eus  la 
hardly  protuberant;  and  the  tongue  is  acute  and  flat. 
Maeropis  (often  put  in  a  separate  family,  MacropidEe) 
has  the  hind  basitarsi  as  broad  as  the  tibia.  In  Perdila 
(Plate  XCIII)  the  marginal  cell  is  not  longer  than,  the 
stigma ;  they  are  small  bees  with  the  head  and  thorax  usually 
metallic  dark  green  or  blue,  and  the  abdomen  usually 
with  light,  chitinous  markings.  In  Caltiopsis  (hairy 
'bees,  with  hairy  bands  on  the  abdomen)  and  Panurginus 
(abdomen  shiny  black,  unbanded)  the  ciarginal  cell  is 
relatively  longer;  the  head  and  thorax  are  not  metallic 

N0UADUI£ 

These  bees  are  usually  less  than  halt  an  inch  long; 
some  are  almost  hairless,  with  yellow  or  red,  chitinous 
markings.  They  are  rather  wasp-like  in  appearance  and 
all  are  "cuckoos,"  lacking  pollen-collecting  apparatus 
and  living  in  the  nests  of  other  bees.  There  are  usually 
three  submarginal  cells;  the  first  recurrent  von  does  not 
meet  the  first  transverse  cubital;  the  first  discoidal  cell  is 
much  longer  than  the  marginal,  which  is  rarely  longer 
than  the  first  two  submarginal  cells  united  and  not  trun- 
cate; first  portion  of  subdiscoidal  vein  shorter  than  the 
third  portion  of  the  discoidal;  clypeus  protuberant;  labrum 
large,  free,  convex;  tongue  elongate,  slender;  eyes  extend- 
ing to,  or  nearly  to,  the  base  of  the  mandibles.  In  Namada 
{Plate  XCIV)  the  apex  of  the  marginal  cell  touches  the 
front  wii^-margin  and  the  abdomen  has  chitinous  bands 
or  spots.  In  Epeolus  (maxillary  palpi  a-jointedj  and 
Triepeolvs  (maxillary  palpi  3-jointed;  Plate  XCIII)  the 
apex  of  the  marginal  cell  is  obtuse  and  does  not  touch  the 
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wing-margin;  abdcnneii  black  with  pale  bands  of  scale- 
Uke  hair.  Neopasites  has  two  submarginal  cells;  marginal 
cell  very  obtuse;  maxillary  palpi  6-iointed. 

ANTHOPHORID.S 

These  are  moderately  large,  hairy,  pollen-collecting 
bees.  The  clypeus  is  protuberant  and,  in  males,  usually 
yellow.  The  males  often  have  long  antemis.  The  tongue 
is  elongate  and  slender;  the  labrum  large,  free,  and  convex; 
eyes  extending  to,  or  nearly  to,  the  base  of  the  mandibles; 
rtiarginal  cell  rarely  longer  than  the  first  two  submarginal 
cells  united;  lirst  recurrent  vein  not  meeting  the  first 
transverse  cubital;  first  portion  oi  the  subdiscoidal  vein 
distinctly  longer  than  the  third  portion  of  the  discoidal; 
stigma  not  well  developed.  There  are  usually  3  submargi- 
nal cells. 

In  Anihopkora  (.^thophoridas  in  a  limited  sense)  the 
marginal  cell  is  not  bent  away  haai  the  &ont  wing-mar- 
gins; first  discoidal  cell  longer  than  ttie  marginal  cell; 
third  submarginal  cell  not  narrower  above  than  beneath. 
In  our  other  bees  of  this  group  the  first  discoidal  cell  is 
not  as  long  as,  or  scarcely  longer  than,  the  marginal  cell, 
which  is  bent  away  from  the  front. 

In  Melitoma  (pads  between  the  tarsal  claws;  tongue 
reaching  the  base  of  the  abdomen;  first  and  third  sub- 
marginal  cells  of  about  equal  length)  and  Emphor  (no  such 
pads;  first  submarginal  cells  bnger  than  the  third,  which 
is  narrowed  towards  the  marginal)  the  vertex  is  not 
crested;  the  males'  antenna  are  only  slightly,  or  not  at 
all,  longer  than  the  female's  and  the  clypeus  is  not  pale. 
Of  Melitoma  we  have  only  laurea  (abdomen  cross-banded 
with  white),  and  of  Emffior  only  boinbiformis  (Plate  XCIII) 
or,  in  the  North,  its  variety  fuscojubaius  (thorax  evenly 
covered  with  pale  hairs;  abdomen  black  except,  sometimes, 
for  scattered,  pale  pubescence  on  the  first  segment). 
These  genera  have  been  put  in  a  separate  family,  Emphori- 
die. 

Most  of  the  Eastern  Anthophorids  have  been  separated 
off  as  Euceridse.  They  differ  from  the  Emphorids  in 
having  the  vertex  raised.    The  male's  clypeus  is  moK  or 


less  yellowish  and  his  antentue  are  noticeably  longer  than 
the  females.  In  Tetralonia  (maxiUary  palpi  6-jciinted), 
Xenoglossa  (max,  palpi  s-jointed;  tarsal  claws  cleft),  and 
Cemolobiis  (max.  palpi  5-jointed;  claws  toothed  but  not 
cleft)  the  lower  anterior  portion  of  the  orbits  have  a  large, 
somewhat  triangular,  space;  the  clypeus  is  remote  from 
the  eyes.  T.  airivenlris,  X.  fruinosa  (the  name  referring 
to  the  frosted  bands  on  the  abdomen;  Plate  XCIII), 
and  C.  ipomaaare  the  Northeastern  species.  In  Melissodes 
the  orbital-malar  space  is  small;  clypeus  nearly  touching 
the   eyes;  maxillary  palpi  usually  4-iointed.     There  are 

The  habits  of  all  Anthophoridie  are  much  alite;  burrows 
are  made  in  the  ground  and  stocked  with  a  paste  of  pollen 
and  honey  for  larval  food. 

Pbosofid£ 

These  small  bees,  black  with  yellow  chitinous  markings, 
have  two  submai^inal  cells,  the  second  of  which  is  squarish, 
slightly  if  any  longer  than  high,  and  conspicuously  shorter 
than  the  first;  the  first  recurrent  vein  often  meets  the  first 
transverse  cubital;  the  mai^nal  cell  is  elor^ate  and  not 
square-cut  at  the  tip ;  tongue  flat  and  bOobed ;  face  pitted. 
Proiopis  (Plate  XCIII)  is  our  only  genus.  Perhaps  we 
should  use  the  names  Hylisus  and  HyheidEe.  The  Masked 
Bees  have  been  accused  of  being  lazy  because  they  are 
even  less  hairy  than  such  confirmed  cuckoos  as  Nomada. 
However,  their  lack  of  hair  may  be  correlated  with  the 
fact  that,  unlike  other  industrious  bees,  they  do  not 
carry  pollen  on  the  outside  of  their  bodies.  They  first 
eat  it  and  then,  having  reached  their  nest,  regui^tate  it, 
mixing  it  with  honey,  to  prepare  food  for  the  haloes  they 
never  live  to  see.  They  nest  in  raspberry  stalks  and  the 
Uke. 

COLLBTIDA 

The  first  recurrent  nervure  is  received  by  the  second 
of  the  three  submarginal  cells;  first  discoidal  cell  is  not 
as  Icoig  or  scarcely  longer  than  the  marginal;  stigma  well 
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developed;  secwid  recurrent  nervure  strongly  bent  out- 
ward in  its  lower  half;  tongue  flat  and  bilobed;  face  pitted. 
The  name  of  our  only  genus,  CoUetes  (Plate  XCIII), 
means  Plasterer.  The  species  are  black,  wttt  light  hairs 
but  no  yellow,  chitinous  markings.  They  nest  in  holes, 
made  in  the  ground  or  in  loose  masonry,  and  often  a. 
number  of  females  nest  close  to  each  other.  They  plaster 
the  sides  of  these  holes,  and  the  cells  which  they  make  in 
them,  with  a  secretion  that  dries  rapidly  to  form  "a  mem- 
brane more  dehcate  than  the  thinnest  goldbeater's  skin, 
and  more  lustrous  than  the  most  beautiful  satin." 

In  a  broad  sense,  this  includes  bees  having  two  sub- 
mai^inal  cells;  tip  of  matginal  pointed;  second  recurrent 
vein  "not  bent  or  directed  outwardly  before  joining  the 
first  portion  ot  the  subdisccndal  vein;  face  not  pitted; 
tongue  long,  rather  thread-like.  The  under  side  of  the 
female  abdomen  has  pollen-collecting  hairs,  except  in  the 
cuckoo  genera.  The  second  submarginal  cell  is  much 
longer  than  high  and  almost  equal,  in  length,  to  the  first. 

Stelis  includes  black  bees  with  whitish  margins  on  the 
dorsal,  abdominal  segments,  and  with  cuckoo  habits.  The 
tarsal  claws  are  cleft,  having  an  inner  tooth  near  the  apex ; 
male  abdomen  not  toothed  or  lobed  at  the  apex.  CiBlioxys 
(Plate -XCIII)  is  also  a  lazy  genus.  -The  abdomen  is 
narrowed  behind,  and,  in  the  males,  armed  with  teeth 
or  spines;  scutellum  usually  toothed  on  the  sides;  tarsal 
claws  simple  or  with  a  basal  tooth;  eyes  with  iine  hairs. 
Both  genera  have  been  put  in  families  of  their  own. 

The  industrious  members  of  our  Megachilids  have  the 
tarsal  claws  as  described  for  Caslioxys,  In  Diantkidiutn 
(pads  between  tarsal  claws;  Plate  XCIII)  and  Anlkidium  ' 
(no  such  pads)  the  chitin  of  the  abdomen  bears  pale  mark- 
ings and  in  the  others  it  does  not.  The  former  makes 
nests  of  resin  on  rocks,  etc.;  the  latter  uses  the  down  off 
ot  woolly-leaved  plants  for  nests  in  burrows.  Heriades 
(stigma  lanceolate,  well  developed;  head  considerably 
extended  behind  the  eyes)  and  Andronicus  (stigma  short, 
not  well  developed)  are  black  bees  with  tarsal  pads.  Osmia 
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(Plate  XCIII)  includes  metallic  green,  bluish,  or  purplish 
bees  with  tarsal  pads.  They  are  called  Mason-bees 
because  they  construct  small,  earthen  cells  imder  stones, 
in  burrows  excavated  in  twigs  and  decaying  wood,  in 
deserted  snail-shells,  in  plant-galls,  and  elsewhere.  The 
last  to  be  mentioned  but  richest  in  spedcs  is  Megackiie 
(Plate  XCIII),  moderately  large  bees  without  pads  between 
the  tarsal  claws;  stigma  short,  not  well  developed;  tip  of 
marginal  cell  obtuse  and  separated  from  the  front  wing- 
TTiargitm.  The  species  of  MegachUe  are  called  Leaf-cutters 
because  the  females  snip  more  or  less  circular  pieces  out  of 
leaves,  especially  of  roses,  and  of  petals.  These  pieces 
are  fitted  together  and  glued  so  sldllfully  that  they  form 
tight,  thimble-shaped  cells,  snugly  filling  some  suitable, 
ready-made  space  or  burrows  which  the  females  make  in 
wood  or  earth.  Putnam  estimated  that  the  thirty  cells, 
arranged  in  nine  rows,  under  a  board  in  his  piazza  roof 
cont^ned  at  least  a  thousand  pieces.  Reed  recorded 
nests  made  by  oae  of  our  common  species,  brtvis,  in  curled 
plum  leaves. 


Cbratinid.£  and  Xyiakophia 

The  Carpenter-bees  make  nests  in  wood  or  in  stems  of 
plants.  There  are  three  submargioal  cells;  the  first  dis- 
coidal  cell  is  not  as  long  as  or  scarcely  longer  than  the 
marginal  cell;  apex  of  sixth  dorsal,  abdominal  segment  o£ 
females  with  a  spine.  Ceratina  (Plate  XCIII)  in- 
cludes small,  dark  blue-green  bees  with  the  first  sub- 
marginal  cell  longer  than  the  second  and  about  as  long 
as  the  third;  stigma  well  developed,  lanceolate.  They 
dig  out  the  pith  of  elder,  raspberry,  etc.,  so  that  they  may 
have  tunnels  in  which  to  nest.  The  large  Carpenter-bees 
which  make  galleries  in  rather  solid  wood,  such  as  porch- 
posts,  are  Xylocopa  {virginica,  Plate  XCIV,  is  the  only 
Northern  species).  The  stigma  is  short  and  not  well 
developed;  first  submargiaal  cell  shorter  than  the  second, 
third  almost  as  long  as  the  first  and  second  ccsnbined. 
They  are  given  to  biting  through  the  base  of  a  flower 
instead  of  getting  at  the  nectar  in  a  more  legitimate  way. 
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BoUBIDjE 


The  burty  Bumble-bees  are  so  conspicuous,  abundant, 
and  appealing,  that  I  am  giving  tliem  considerable  space. 
The  first  discoidal  cell  is  not  as  long  or  scarcely  longer 
than  the  marginal,  which  is  pointed  at  the  tip  and  extends 
far  beyond  the  apex  of  the  third  submai^nal  cell;  the 
stigma  is  not  well  developed;  second  submarginal  cell  is 
rather  longer  than  either  the  first  or  third,  and  strongly 
produced  at  the  lower  basal  comer.  Psithynts  is  a  lazy 
genus  that  lives  with  its  relatives.  There  are  no  workeis, 
the  "queen"  living  in  a  Somfriu  nest  and  letting  the  domtiu 
workers  bring  up  its  young.  Bembus  is  a  social  bee;  that 
is,  a  family  nest  is  made  and  the  older  daughters  do  not 
mate  but  give  their  attention  to  caring  for  the  nest  and 
feeding  their  younger  brothers  and  sisters.  The  best  book 
on  their  biology  is  by  Sladen,  The  Humble-bee,  its  life- 
Hslory  and  how  to  domesticate  it.  As  might  be  guessed  by 
the  common  name  he  uses,  it  is  about  English  species, 
but  then  we  know  very  little  about  our  own. 

The  fertilized  female  ("queen")  passes  the  wiqler  in 
some  snug  retreat  and  early  io  spring  starts  her  nest,  it 
may  be  in  a  deserted  field-mouse's  burrow.  After  arrang- 
ing dried  grass  and  the  like  to  form  the  nest,  she  collects 
pollen  and  makes  a  pile  of  it,  moistened  with  honey,  on  the 
floor  of  the  nest.  She  also  makes  a  honey-pot  of  wax 
near  the  doorway  and  fills  it  with  rather  liquid  honey. 
Eggs  are  laid  on  the  pollen-mass,  covered  over  with  wax, 
and  more  or  less  incubated  by  the  queen,  especially  during 
inclement  weather.  At  such  times  she  feeds  out  oi  the 
honey  pot.  When  the  larvas  hatch,  they  feed  on  the  pollen 
mass  under  the  waxen  coverlet,  which  the  mother  pierces 
from  time  to  time  in  order  to  give  them  special  meals  of 
honey  and  pollen,  chewed  up  tt^ether.  When  the  larvi 
have  attained  full  size  (it  takes  ten  days  or  two  weeks), 
each  spins  a  thin,  papery,  but  tough,  oval  cocoon  and 
pupates,  the  queen  brooding  on  the  cocoons  and  sipping 
from  her  honey-pot.  In  a  week  or  two  the  first  workers 
emerge  and  take  up  the  household  duties.  Workers 
are  females  but  smaller  than  queens;  males  and  queens 
are  not  bom  until  late  in  the  season. 
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The  foUowing  key  is  to  the  species  of  the  Atl&ntic  Coast 
of  the  United  States.  The  more  western  and  extremely 
variable  rufocinclus  ia  omitted.  P.  stands  for  Psithyrus; 
B.  for  Bombtis;  and  B.B.  for  Bombias,  a  subgenus  of 
Bombus.  "Ocdput"  is  the  top  of  the  head.  "Pleura" 
refers  to  the  side  of  the  thorax  especially  in  front,  below 
the  front  wings.  "Scutellum"  is  the  triangular  hind 
part  of  the  top  of  the  thorax.  "Interalar  band"  is  on  the 
top  of  the  thorax,  between  the  wings.  The  "malar 
space"  is  between  the  eyes  and  the  jaws.  The  "supra- 
orbital line  "  is  an  imaginary  line  from  the  top  of  one  com- 
pound ey^  to  the  top  of  the  other.  The  notes  on  color 
refer  to  the  color  of  the  hairs,  not  to  the  chitin;  and  the 
upper  side  of  the  abdomen  is  all  that  is  considered  when 
giving  its  color. 
I.    Divisions  of  tarsal  claws  very  unequal;  la  antennal 

joints;  6  visible,  abdominal  segments  (Females) i. .  j. 

Divisions  of  tarsal  claws  subequal;  13  antennal  joints; 
7  visible,  abdominal  segments  (Males) 15. 

Females 

(The  female  of  P.  tricolor  is  unknown  unless  femalda 
be  it.) 
a.     Outer  face  of  hind  tibiffi  convex  and  hairy.  Psiihyrvs.  3. 

Outer  face  of  hind  tibis  concave  and  bare,  except  at 
margins.     Bombus 5. 

3.  Occiput  black  with  little  or  no  yellow;  tower  portion 
of  pleura  with  dark  hairs P.  asktmU. 

Ocdpot  with  much  yellow 4. 

4.  Thorax  without  interalar,  black  hairs  but  disk  bare; 
pleura  light;  little  or  no  yellow  on  fourth  abdominal  seg- 
ment; face  largely  dark P.  laboriosus. 

^Thorax  with  interalar,  black  hairs;  pleura  mostly 
light;  no  reddish  on  fifth  abdominal  segment  but  yellow, 
at  least  on  the  sides,  on  the  fourth P.  insuloris. 

Thorax  with  or  without  interalar,  black  hairs;  bwer 
pleura  yellow  or  dark;  fourth  abdominal  segment  almost 
entirely  covered  with  yellow;  often  with  reddish  on  sides 
of  fifth;  apical,  abdcmiinal  segment  very  pointed  and 

strongly  recurved P.  fenmldte. 
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5.  Ho  distinct  interakr,  black  baud 6. 

BUck  interalar  band 9. 

6.  First  to  fourtli  abdominal  segments  largely  yellow, 

B.  fervidus  dorsalis. 
Third  and  fourth  segments  largely  black 7, 

7.  Ocelli  large,  the  lateral  ones  farther  from  each  other 
than  from  the  margins  of  the  eyes  and  below  the  supra- 
orbital line;  occiput  and  face  largely  black;  first  abdominal 
segment  yellow,  the  others  black  except  for  (usually) 
browniBh  at  the  middle  of  the  base  of  the  second 

~»                                         B.  B.  separatus. 
Ocelli  small 8. 

8.  First  abdominal  segment  yellow,  second  and  following 
segments  without  yellow;  occiput  largely  yellow;  iace 
wide  and  largely  black B.  impatiens  (Plate  XCIV), 

First  abdominal  segment  yellow,  some  yellow  at  basal 
middle  of  the  second,   otherwise  the  abdomen   black; 

occiput  largely  yellow;  face  long,  triangular,  black 

B.  bimacvlalus. 

First  abdominal  segment  largely  yellow;  the  yellow 
which  largely  covers  the  second  segment  is  notched  in  the 
middle  behind  and,  in  the  v^rkers,  usually  mixed  with 
red;  third  to  fifth  black;  frequently  considerable  interalar 
black;  ocdput  largely  black;  face  wide  and  black;  pleura 
yellow B.  aSinis. 

First  and  second  segments  largely  yellow  and  re- 
mainder of  abdomen  largely  black ;  disk  of  thorax  not  nude 
and  without  black;  pleura  usually  black;  occiput  largely 
yellow;  face  largely  black B.  perpUxvs. 

First  and  usually  the  second  abdominal  segments 
yellow,  the  remainder  usually  largely  black;  pleura  yellow; 
disk  nude  and  with  scattered,  black  hairs;  occiput  largely 
yellow  in  queens  and  usually  so  in  workers;  face  long  and 
largely  black B.  vagans. 

9.  Second  and  third  abdominal  segments  red,  second  and 
fouirth  largely  yellow,  the  remainder  black 

B.  Umarias  (Plate  XCIV). 
Third  and  following  segments  black,  the  first  two 

largely  yellow 10. 

Third  segment  yellow ir. 

ro.     Ocelli  large,  separated  from  each  Other,  and  below 
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the  supra-orbital  line;  yellow  on  second  segment  neither 

notched  nor  mixed  with  red;  face  and  occiput  bkck 

B.  B.  fratemus. 

Othenriae,  see  B.  affinis  (8). 
II.    First   to   fourth   segments   yellow,    the   remainder 
lai^ely  black 13. 

Fonrth  segment  black,  also  pleura  and  often  the 

scutellum 13, 

13.    nenra  black;  face  and  occiput  largely  light 

B.  borealis. 

Plenrs  largely  yellow;  face   (lai^ly)  and  occiput 
black B.  fervidus. 

13.  Ocelli  lai^e,  separated,  and  below  the  supraorbital 
line;  first  abdominal  segment  largely  black,  second  largely 
j^llow,  third  yellow,  the  remainder  black;  occiput  either 
black  or  yelkiw;  face  black B.S.  auricomus. 

OtberwlBe 14. 

14.  Second  and  third  abdominal  segments  yellow,  the 
remainder  black  except  tliat  there  is  often  considerable 
yellow  on  the  fifth  and  sixth;  face  (largely)  and  occiput 
black B,  terricoia. 

First  (largely),  second,  and  third  abdominal  sepnents 

yellow,  otherwise  black;  face  and  occiput  black 

B.  pennsylvanicus  (Plate  XCIV). 

Mates 

15.  Ocelli  large,  the  lateral  ones  not  much,  if  any,  more 
than  their  diameter  itoca  the  maifiins  of  the  e3^es,  and 
below  the  supraorbital  line;  eyes  bulging 16. 

Ocelli  otherwise 18. 

id.  First  (usually),  second,  and  third  abdominal  seg- 
ments yellow,  the  remainder  largely  black;  sometimes 
interalar  black;  third  antennal  segment  as  long  as  the 

fourth  and  fifth  combined B.  B.  aurkpmus. 

Otherwise  colored  and  third  antennal  segment  at 

mostnotmuchlonger  than  the  fifth 17. 

17.  Pirit  abdominal  segment  yellow,  the  remainder  black 
except  for  brownish  on  basal  middle  of  the  second  and, 
es,  yellow  at  sides  of  third;  face  largely  yellow. 
B.  B.  separalus. 
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First  and  second  abdominal  segments  yellow,  the 
remainder  largely  black;  face  lai^ely  black.  .B.B.fralemus. 
iS.  Second  and  third  abdominal  segments  red;  first 
(largely)  and  fourth  yellow;  fifth  and  sixth  black;  interalar 
black; pleura, face,  and  occiput,  yellow ".  .B.  Umarius. 

Third  segment  not  red 19, 

19.     Sixth  and  seventh  abdominal  s^ments  largely  red, 

the  others  variable;  face  largely  black;  ocdput  yellow. . 

P.  tricolor. 

Sixth  segment  not  largely  red 30. 

30.  First  and  fourth  abdominal  segments  black;  second 
and  third  yelbw;  the  remainder  variable;  interalar  black; 
pleura  black;  face  largely  yellow B.lerrtcola. 

First  abdominal  segment  largely  yellow 21. 

II.    First  to  fourth,  inclusive,  abdominal  segments  largely 

yellow 32. 

,Not  so 33  (and  also  B.  perplexus,  23). 

23.  First  abdominal  segment  usually  with  some  black, 
fifth  usually  black;  interalar,  pleura  usually,  and  scutcllum 
sometimes,  black;  occiput  black;  .6  to  1  in.  long 

B.  pennsylvanicas  (Plate  XCIV). 

Mo  black  on  first  or  fifth  abdominal  segments;  inter- 
alar sometimes,  and  scutellum,  yellow;  interalar  usually, 
and  occiput  black;  .4  to  .7  in.  long B.fervidus. 

No  black  on  the  first  but  usually  on  the  fifth  abdomi- 
nal segments;  interalar  and  usually  the  pleura  black; 
occiput  and  sometimes  the  pleura  yellow.  . .  .B.  borealis. 

Ho  black  on  the  first  abdominal  segment,  but  the 
fourth  and  fifth  usually  black  although  the  whole  abdo- 
men may  be  yellow ;  interalar,  occiput,  and  usually  the 
face  and  pleura,  yellow;  face  triangular,  not  long  (as  in 

fervidas  and  borealis) B,  perplexas. 

13.     Second  abdominal  segment  with  Uttle  or  no  black , .  34. 

This  segment  with  considerable  black 25, 

24.  Occiput,  interalar,  and  pleura,  largely  yellow;  face 
lai^ly  black;  first  abdominal  segment,  usually  the  second, 
and  sometimes  the  third,  yellow;  abdomen  otherwise 
black P.  laboriosus. 

Occiput  (usually  largely)  and  face  black;  interalar 
often  with  much  black;  pleura,  and  most  of  the  first 
abdominal  segment,  yellow;  yellow  of  the  second  segment 
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usually  mixed  with  red  ^d  notched  behind;  i 

of  the  abdomen  without  yellow B.  affinis. 

Occiput,  pleura,  and  face  (largely)  yellow;  very  httle, 
if  any,  interalar   black;    first  two  abdominal  segments 

yellow,  tlie  remainder  usually  black B.  vagans. 

35.  Face,  occiput  (usually),  and  pleura  black;  first 
(usually)  and  fourth  abdominal  segments  yellow,  the 
remainder  lai^ely  black P.  atktont. 

Face  (largely),  occiput,  and  pleura,  yellow;  first  and 
part  of  the  second  abdominal  segments  yellow,  the  re- 
mjunder  black B.  bimactilatus. 

Face   (usually),   occiput   (largely),  pleura,  and  first 

abdominal  segment  yellow;  remainder  of  abdomen  black. 

'  B.  impaUens. 

Although  the  American  tropics  have  several  genera  of 
Stingless  Honey-bees,  our  only  species  of  this  family  is  the 
introduced  and  cultivated  Honey-bee  or  Hive-bee,  Apis 
meUifera  (see  p.  440).  The  color  of  the  abdomen  is  variable. 
It  b  probably  the  most  written-about  insect.  Maeter- 
linck's Life  of  ike  Bee  is  a  classic.  Beekeeping  by  Phillips 
and  Hme  to  Keep  Bees  by  Mrs.  Comstock  are  both  excel- 
lent. The  individuals  usually  seen  are  workers,  almost 
sexless  females.  As  in  other  bees,  and  many  other  insects 
as  well,  the  legs  are  not  concerned  solely  with  walking. 
Plate  XCnl  shows  the  device  (a)  on  the  front  legs  for 
cleaning  antenniB,  and  a  part  of  the  poUeo-gathering  appara- 
tus on  the  hind  legs.  The  basitarsus  [b)  has  pellen  combs 
on  the  inner  side  which  scrape  the  pollen  from  the  abdomen 
and  the  second  pair  of  legs.  This  pollen  is  a  sticky  mass 
because  of  honey  added  from  the  bee's  mouth.  It  is 
removed  from  these  pollen  combs  by  a  row  of  stiff  hairs 
at  the  end  of  the  tibia  and  then  is  pushed  upward  into  the 
corbicula  {e),  or  pollen  basket,  by  means  of  the  projection, 
which  is  just  below  the  tibial  combs,  shown  at  the  base 
of  the  basitarsus.  The  long  hairs  on  each  side  of  the 
corbicula  prevent  the  load  from  slipping  sideways.  The 
notch  between  the  tibia  and  tarsus  has  been  called  the 
wajt-shears,  but  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  manipulation 
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The  swarming  of  the  honey-bee  brings  about  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  colonies  but  it  is  the  queen  of  the  old 
colony,, and  not  one  of  her  daughters,  which  goes  out  to 
form  the  new  colony.  The  stimulus  to  the  act  of  swarm- 
ing is  not  understood;  since  a  swarm  sometimes  starts 
without  a  queen,  she  can  not  be  the  instigator,  lit  fact,  if 
she  is  detained  by  a  trap  or  in  some  other  way,  the  bees 
may  destroy  her  and  swarm  with  a  virgin  queen. 

The  swarming  bees  usually  cluster  on  a  branch  or  some 
other  support  before  going  to  a  cavity,  such  as  a  hollow 
tree,  in  which  to  start  the  new  colony.  The  old-fashioned 
idea  that  rin^ng  bells  or  beating  tin  pans  will  hasten  this 
clustering  is  a  mistaken  one.  If  there  be  a  delay  in  finding 
a  suitable  cavity,  unprotected  comb  will  be  made  on  the 
branch  where  the  bees  have  clustered. 

Shortly  after  the  swarm  has  departed,  a  young  queen 
which  has  been  left  behind  in  her  sealed-up  cradle  eats  her 
way  out,  takes  her  mating  flight  several  days  later,  and 
settles  down  to  her  work  at  the  old  stand  with  the  hdp  of 
such  of  her  unmarriageable  sisters  as  have  remained. 
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Notes  on  some  of  the 
Oalls  xads  oh  Plasts  by  msscTs 

AKD  THEIR  RBUTIVES 

Plant  Galla  are  interestii^  to  the  zoologist  because  most 
of  them  are  made  by  animals;  to  the  botanist  because  of 
the  misolved  problems  of  abnormal  plant  growth  they 
present;  and  to  all  of  us,  not  only  because  ornamental  and 
useful  plants  are  frequently  damaged  thereby,  but  also  )>e- 
cause  much  of  our  food  is  dependent  upon  them.  Potatoes 
are  fungus  root-galls,  and  the  bacterial  root-galls  of 
legumes  are  Nature's  principal  agents  in  making  atmos- 
pheric nitrogen  available  for  plant  use.  Of  the  galls 
caused  by  insects,  the  only  ones  of  commercial  benefit 
are  the  oak  galls,  which  have  been  used  in  dyeing,  tanning, 
and  the  manufacture  of  ink. 

As  is  the  case  with  so  many  things  in  natural  history, 
we  must  go  back  to  Pliny  for  the  first  ideas  concerning 
plant  galls.  This  philosopher  knew  that  a  fly  was  pro- 
duced in  them,  but  he  did  not  associate  this  fly  with  the 
cause  of  the  gall  growth.  He  thought  that  galls  sprang 
up  in  a  night  and  that  the  fly  larva  merely  devoured  this 
growth.  However,  the  interest  of  the  early  observers 
was  not  always  entirely  biological.  Important  prophecies 
were  deduced  as  to  the  events  of  the  coming  year  by 
observing  whether  galls  contained  spiders,  worms,  or  flies. 

The  constant  occurrence  of  certain  larvte  within  certain 
galls  at  length  aroused  the  suspicion  that  galls  Were 
formed  by  the  larvse.  To  account  for  the  presence  of  the 
egg  and  larvBD,  it  was  supposed  that  the  female  insect  laid 
the  egg  in  the  ground  and  thence  it  was  drawn  up  with  the 
Bap  and  carried  to  the  outer  parts  of  the  plant,  where  it 
lodged  and  gall  formation  ensued.  This  theory  soon 
met  with  opposition.  Redi,  ^  poet  and  physician  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  not  b'  ';ig  seen  the  eggs  laid,  as- 
sumed that  the  plant  had  i.  vegetable  soul"  whidi  pro- 
duced galls  with  their  eggs,  larvae,  etc.,  while  at  the  same 
time,  it  gave  birth  to  flowers,  fruits,  and  seeds. 
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Spreogel,  1793,  is  credited  with  having  been  the  first  to 
point  out  cross-fertilizatioa  tn  plants,  but  this  is  a  mistake. 
Tiiirty  yeais  before,  Filippo  Arena,  an  Italian,  wrote 
rather  fully  on  the  subject  and,  noting  the  cross-polli- 
nation by  insects,  stated  that  galls  were  developed  by  the 
plants  for  the  express  purpose  of  having  insects  ready  at 
hand  for  the  sake  of  pollination. 

Malpighi,  late  in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  the  first 
to  record  the  fact  that  the  production  of  galls  followed  the 
puncture  of  vegetable  tissues  by  insects,  and  he  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  insects  inject  a  substance  into 
the  plant  tissue  which  produces  a  swelling  similar  to  that 
which  the  sting  of  a  bee  causes  ia  animal  tissue.  Mal- 
pighi seems  to  have  been  correct.  At  least,  we  have,  as 
yet,  no  better  explanation  of  the  origin  of  galls. 

The  number  of  different  galls  caused  by  animal  parasites 
runs  into  thousands.  Almost  no  form  of  plant  life  is 
exempt.  Although  certain  of  the  higher  plants,  such  as 
the  oak,  willow,  rose,  and  goldenrod,  are  pre&ninently 
the  gall-bearing  plants,  still  algse,  fungi,  ferns,  and  gym- 
nosperms  come  in  for  their  share. 

Many  of  the  galls  of  woody  plants  have  been  omitted 
here,  but  those  of  herbaceous  plants,  including  grasses, 
have  been,  necessarily,  almost  ignored.  The  most  con- 
sistent work  with  these,  chiefly  Itonididae,  has  been  dooe 
by  Dr.  E.  P.  Felt,  State  Entomologist  of  New  York,  to 
whose  papers  the  student  must  be  referred.  The  one 
in  the  OUawa  NaluralisI,  Vol.  XXV.,  will  be  very  helpful 


The  notes  and  illustrations  given  here  are  arranged 
according  to  the  plants  on  which  the  galls  occur  and  with 
but  little  reference  to  the  relationships  of  the  makers. 
The  illustrations  are,  for  the  most  part,  about  half-size. 
The  following  list  of  genera  will  help  to  make  the  relation- 
ships clear. 


UITS8:     Acanu,  EHophyes,  Pk^iocopUs. 
HOMOPTERA;  ApHiDiD*:  Chermts,  Cohpha,  Bamamdis- 
Us,  Hormaphis,  Pachypsylla,  Pemphigus,  Phylloxera. 
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DiPTERA;  Mycetopkilid^:  Sciara. 

Itonidid^i  formerly  called  CecidomyiidiE; 
Astetomyia,  Caryomyia,  Cecidomyia,  Cincticomia, 
Contarinia,  Dasyntura,  Ilormomyia,  Ilonida,  Lasi- 
optera,  Oligotrophus,  Retinodiplasis,  Rhdbdophaga, 
Rhopalmnyia,  Schizomyia,  Thscodiplosis. 

Trvpeiid^:     Eurasia,  CEdaipis. 

Agromyzid^:     Agromysa. 

HTHXHOPTBItAi  SaW'FLIBS:  Euura,  Ponlania. 

CvNiPiD*;:  Acraspis,  Ampkibolips,  Andricus, 
Aidax,  Biorhiza,  Callirhytis,  Cynips,  Diastrophus, 
Disholcaspis,  Dryaphanta,  Gonaspis,  HolcaspU,  Neuro- 
terus,  Rhodites,  Soknozopheria. 

If  the  galls  are  inhabited,  a  clue  to  the  makers  may  be 
gained  by  a  study  of  the  inhabitants.  Mites  have  four 
pairs  of  legs,  at  least  when  full  grown;  no  wings;  and  are 
very  small.  Aphids  have  three  pairs  of  legs  and  they 
sometimes  have  wings.  Galls  made  by  both  of  these 
groups  are  usually  open.  Saw-flies  have  thoracic,  and 
usually  distinct  abdominal,  legs;  their  gaBs  usually  have  a 
large  hollow  on  the  inside.  Gall-making  Lepidopterous 
larvae  have  thoracic  but  no  abdominal  legs.  It  is  not  so 
easy  to  distinguish  Hymenopterous  and  Dipterous  larvie; 
and  it  should  always  be  remembered  that  galls  may  be 
inhabited  by  creatures  which  did  not  make  them — para- 
sites of  the  maker  and  also  inquilines,  "guests"  which 
avail  themselves  of  the  abundant  food  but  do  not.  directly 
injure  the  maker  of  the  galL  Some  galls  are  complicated 
commmiities.  We  speak  of  creatures  "making"  the  galls; 
the  plants  really  do  this,  acting  on  some  (not  understood) 
stimulus  furnished  by  the  animals.  It  is  exceedingly 
curious  that  insects  which  are  so  similar  that  they  may  be 
distinguished  only  with  difficulty  cause  such  different  and 
distinctive  galls.  In  addition  to  the  unknown  chemics 
of  the  process,  the  gall-causing  instinct  is  one  of  the  most 
mysterious  things  in  entomology, 
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The  orange-colored  larva  of   Cecidomyia 
'^•^""  pini-rigida  lives  in  a  basal  enlargement  of 

shortened,  defonned  needles  o£  pitch  pine;  and  C.  balsami- 
cola,  of  balsam.  Thecodiplosti  ananassi  makes  a  brown, 
pineapple-like  gall  on  cypress.  Itonida  anthici  makes  a 
whitish,  flower-shaped,  fungus-Uke  growth  on  cypress. 
Retinodiplosis  resinicola  larvie  are  orange  "grubs"  living 
in  clear  or  whitish  masses  of  pitch  on  tfie  under  side  of 
pitch-pine  branches;  R.  inopis, 
scrub-pine  leaves. 


Pemphigus  popidicaulis  makes  globtdar 
^Jj^^  galls  at  the  base  of  leaves  (Plate  XCV, 
Fig.  r);  P.  populi-iransversus,  oval,  some- 
what elongated  galls  on  the  petioles;  P.  populi-ventE,  yel- 
low galls  on  midrib  of  leaf;  P.  vagabundus  folds  and 
crinkles  the  foliage.  Agromyta  atniventris  causes  irregu- 
lar, s<»newhat  globular  enlargements  of  young  twigs. 


Taigi 

Phytophaga  {also  put  in  Rhabdophaga)  ripda  {Fig.  4); 
Rhabdophaga  batatas  (Fig.  3)  and  sirobiloides  {Fig.  5),  R. 
slrobiliscus  is  hke  slrobthuUs  but  all  the  leaves  are  pointed  at 
the  tip.  R.  rkodoides  and  others  make  more  open  growths, 
resembling  small,  double  flowers.  R.  brassicoides:  bunches 
of  oval,  single-celled,  sessile  galls,  each  three-fourths  to 
two  and  a  fourth  inches,  "like  the  sprouts  of  a  cabbage 
stump, "  usually  not  near  tips  of  branches.  R.  triticoides: 
many -celled  and  resemble  a  wheat-head.  R.  nodulus: 
like  batatas  but  smaller,  more  soUtary,  and  only  single- 
celled.  For  Euura  ovum  see  Fig.  6;  E.  nodus,  a  smooth 
twig  enlargement,  one-fourth  to  twice  normal  diameter; 
E.  orbitalis,  enlarged,  bud-gall. 
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Uormomyia  verruca:  about  ,i  inch  in  diameter,  on  veins; 
about  evenly  divided  by  the  2eaf,  the  upper  side  flattish 
or  with  a  minute  nipple,  the  lower  side  wart-like.  For 
Pontania  pomum  see  Fig.  7,  on  midrib.  P.  pistim:  pea- 
like, yellowish,  on  under  side  of  leaves.  P.  desmodioides: 
smooth,  flattish,  sessile,  yellowish-green,  about  equally 
divided  by  the  leaf.  P.  hyalina:  fleshy,  reddish,  in  parallel 
rows  on  either  side  of  the  midrib,  P.  boreaiis:  solitary, 
smooth,  reddish,  pear-shaped,  about  one-third  above  the 
leaf.  P.  censors:  gregarious,  hairy,  rather  spherical,  near 
leaf-base,  about  one-third  above  the  leaf.  P.  gracilis: 
spherical,  smooth,  near  petiole  to  one  side  of  midrib,  about' 
equally  divided  by  leaf.  P.  lerminalis:  green  swelling  on 
upper  surface;  the  leaf  eventually  roUs. 

Plate  XCV.     The  principal  twig-gall  is 

^^"^•^  Phylloxera  caryitcauiis  (Pig.  13).     Numerous 

other  species  of  PkyUoxera  make  galls  oa  the  leaves.  Of 
these  the  petiole  bears  caryaren,  kidney-shaped;  m6- 
tUiptica,  elongate,  nut-like;  and  spinosa,  irregular,  spiny 
galls.  On  the  leaves,  those  of  caryayena  are  keel-like 
pleats  along  the  leaf-veins;  caryafallax  crowded,  conical, 
on  upper  surface;  dtplanala,  reddish-  or  greenish-yellow, 
conical  below;  depressa,  depressed,  fringed;  pilosula, 
hairy,  light  green,  flattened  above,  below  convex  and  with 
a  nipple.  The  galls  of  Caryomyia  hototricha  (Pig.  8)  are 
pubescent;  caryircola  (Fig.  9),  smooth;  sangatnolenla 
(Fig,  10),  red;  tubicola  (Fig.  iij;  and  persicoidts  (Fig.  la), 
brownish,  downy.  C.  cynipsea  makes  a  round,  hard, 
midrib  gall,  about  half  an  inch  across.  C.  nucicola  de- 
forms the  husks. 

Dasyneara  semdata  causes  deformations, 
^^^  with  whitish  "bloom,"  of  terminal  buds 

(Plate  XCV,  Pig.  2). 
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Plate  XCVI  shows  AmphiboUps  confitimtus  (Fig.  i), 
spongy  inside;  A.  tnanis  (Fig.  z),  merely  larval  cell  and 
radiating  threads  inside;  A,  Uicifdia  (Fig,  3);  A.  coetebs 
(Fig-  5);  CallirhyUs  futilis  (Fig.  4),  somewhat  flattened, 
projecting  on  both  sides  of  the  leaf,  inside  are  kernels 
kept  in  position  by  white  filaments;  C.  papillalus  (Fig.  7), 
somewhat  nipple-shaped,  projects  on  both  sides,  sur- 
rounded by  a  reddish  areola;  C.  capsulus  (Fig.  9);  C. 
palustris  (Fig.  Ii),  hollow  inside  except  for  a  loose  kemelf 
Andricj4S  singularis  (Fig.  6),  something  like  a  small  inanis; 
Andricus  flocci,  also  called  lana  (Fig.  8),  like  a  mass  of 
wool  with  brown  kernels;  Andricus  petiolicola  (Fig.  10), 
many  celled. 

On  Plate  XCVII:  Andricus  piger  (Pig.  r),  under  side  of 
midrib ;  Cynips  prinoides  (Fig.  2),  shiny,  single-celled,  under 
side  of  leaf;  Cynips  frisum  (Fig.  3),  surface  finely  netted, 
two  cavities;  Acraspis  erinacei  (Fig,  4),  spines  red  when 
young;  Dryophania  polila  (Fig.  5),  sometimes  grows  singly; 
NeiiroUrus  fioccosas  (Fig.  6),  with  white  hairs,  under  side 
of  leaf;  JV,  umbilicatus  (Fig.  7),  small  nipple  in  deep, 
central  depression,  under  side  of  leaf;  Ctncticamia  piiuia 
■  (Fig.  8),  upper  side  of  leaf;  Cecidomyia  pocuium  (Fig,  9), 
pale  red  to  l^ht  lavender,  under  side  of  leaf;  Cecidomyia 
niveipila  (Fig.  12),  fold  lined  with  white  pubescence. 
Cynips  dccidua  makes  galls  about  the  size  of  wheat-grains 
on  the  under  side  of  midrib,  often  30  (Hi  a  leaf. 
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Ttifiss  and  other  parts 

Plate  XCVII,  Fig.  lo,  shows  the  white,  shot-like  catkin 
gall  of  Andricus  pulchra  and,  F^.  ii,  the  acorn  gall  of 
Amphiholips  pntnus. 

Plate  XCVIII  shows  Cailirhytis  comigerus  (F%.  0; 
C.  puncUUus  (Fig.  2)  resembles  comigerus  but  without 
"homs";  C.  seminator  (Fig.  3),  wHte  or  pinkish,  woolly, 
C.  simiUs  (Fig.  4),  usually  on  scrub-oak;  C.  clavukt  (Fig. 
5),  usually  on  white  oak;  Cynips  stroUlana  (Fig,  6J,  hard 
and  corky,  with  a  single  cell  in  each  division ;  Disholcaipis 
globulus  (Fig.  7) ;  D.  duricaria  (Fig.  9),  with  sharp  point  at 
apex;  Biorhiza  forticomis  (Fig.  10),  pale  yellow  with  reddish 
tinge  when  fresh,  kernel  of  each  division  held  by  radiating 
fibers;  Neuroterus  balalus  (Fig.  8),  pale  bluish  bloom,  corky, 
many  larval  cells;  N.  tioxiosus  (Fig.  11),  hard,  woody, 
many  larval  cells. 
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Plate  XCIX,  Fig.  I,  shows  galls  of  Coto/>fto 
^*"  fJiKwrtrfo.     Pemphigus  lUmifusus  makes  soL- 

taiy,  spindle-shaped  gaUs  on  the  upper  surface  of  red  elm 
leaves. 


Plate  XCIX  shows  Pachypsylla  . 
^''*'*^  l>ilte  (Fig.  4)  oa  under  side  of  leaf,  . 

in  the  middle,  with  a  small  nipple;  P.  vesiculum  (Fig.  5), 
flat,  blister-Uke,  convex  with  a  small  nipple;  P.  mamma 
{Pig.  6),  nearly  cylindrical,  apex  rounded  bluntly;  P. 
gemma  (Fig.  7),  variable  in  shape  and  size,  woody,  numer- 
ous cells;  P.  venusta  (Fig.  8),  on  petioles,  several  compart- 


Plate  XCIX:  Hormapkis  hamamelidis 
Witch-hMd  (pjg_  2)^  greenish  or  reddish,  on  upper  side 
of  leaf;  HamameUsles  spinosus  {Fig.  3),  green  or  reddi^ 
bud-galls. 


Plate      XCIX:      Cecidomyia      Udipifera 
Tulip-t™  (p^_  gj.  ThecodiploHs  Uriodendn  (F^.  10), 

brown  spots  with  a  yellow  or  greenish  areola. 


Plate   XCIX,   Fig.    ri:     Cecidomyia   (?; 
***■*■  incorrectly  clawed  in  Sciara;  probably  not 

a  Mycetophilid,  according  to  Dr.  Felt)  oceliaris,  light 
yellow  or  green,  usually  with  a  red,  central  dot;  it  has 
never  been  reared.  PkyUocoptes  acericola  make  slender, 
spindle-shaped  galls  on  the  upper  surface  of  sugar-maple 
leaves;  and  P.  quadripes,  small,  bladder-like  galls  on  the 
upper  surface  of  soft-maple  leaves. 


Plate  XCIX,  Fig.  la:    Pemphitm  rkois, 
""^  yellowish-green  tinged  with  red,   hollow, 

Q  under  ade  of  leaf. 
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Plate  C  shows:    Rhodites  UaAor  (Fig.  i), 
'^**  yellowish-green  sometimes  tinged  with  red 

in  sumioer,  brown  in  winter;  R.  radictim  (Fig,  2),  on  root; 
R.  globulus  (Fig.  3),  smooth,  abrupt  at  ends;  R.  dichlocerui 
(Fig.  4),  tapering  at  ends,  reddish;  R.  rosa  (Fig.  5),  mossy 
mass  containing  hard  cells;  R.  tgnota  (Fig.  8),  tSiite-mealy 
surface,  rather  round,  sometimes  coalescing;  J?,  vema 
(Fig.  7).  reddish;  R.  UnHcuians  (Fig.  6),  somewhat 
Battened. 


Plate  C,  F^.  9:    Diastrophus  radicum, 
KMpbetfT  especially    ott    roots    of    black    raspberry; 

varies  from  size  o(  a  pea  to  2  x  1  inches. 


Plate  C:     Diastrophus  iasseUii  (Fig.  10), 
Blwkbenj  ^^  yjg  stems  of  trailing  blackberry  dose 

to  the  ground;  greenish,  tinged  with  red,  pithy  with 
many  rounded  cells;  D.  nebulosus  (Fig.  11),  dark  green, 
turning  reddish;  D.  cuscuiceformis  (Fig.  12).  LasMptera 
farinosa  makes  an  irregularly  ridged,  warty,  light  brown 
swelling,  about  half  an  inch  long,  on  the  under  side  of 
leaf -veins ;  L,  nodulosa,  an  irregular,  elongate  swelling  about 
an  inch  long  on  the  smaller  branches. 

Crcido^yia    bedeguar    makes    a    tufted, 
CntncD*  nearly  globular  gall,  about  half  an  inch  in 

diameter,  on  midribs;  and  fl<)r«omyw  crij(«gi/Wta,  a  cocks- 
comb gall  on  the  leaves. 

Plate   C,  "Fig.    13:     Gtmaspis  polenHUa, 

ClnitufoD  on    ajj^g    of    leaves,    single-celled.    Two 

species  of  Diaslropkus,  niger  and  minimus,  make  galls  on 


Plate  C:  Acartis  seroHna  (Fig.  14,), 
-VOAOuinj  hollow^  stemmed  pouches,  opening  on 
under  side  of  leaf;  Ceddomyia  serolina  (Fig.  15),  br^ht 
red  in  spring. 
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Plate  CI:    Sckizomyia  pomum  (Fig.  i), 
°"'*  variable,  with  8  or  9  ridges  when  mature, 

numerous  loc^tudinal  cells  ea^  divided  by  a  partition; 
Cecidomyia  viiicola  (Pig.  2),  green  or  red;  Lasioptera  vilis 
(Pig,  3),  yellowish-green  or  reddish,  on  stems  and  leaf- 
stalks. S.  coryloides  makes  a  rounded  loass,  about  2 
inches  in  diameter,  of  from  10  to  50  opaque,  woolly,  rather 
spindle-shaped,  green  galls.  Astetomyia  petiolicola  makes 
spindle-shaped  swellings  on  the  petioles.  For  Phylloxera 
vastalrix  see  page  88;  the  leaf-galls  are  hoUow,  fleshy 
swellings,  which  are  rather  wrinkled  and  hairy,  on  the 
under  surface  of  leaves,  opening  above, 

Plate  CI,  Pig.  4:  Cecidomyia  impalientis, 
succulent,  semi-transparent,  containing  a 
number  of  cells,  at  base  of  flower  of  Impatiens.  Lasi- 
optera imp<Uientifolia  causes  a  swelling  of  the  base  of  leaves. 


Plate  CI,  Pig.  5:     Cecidomyia  verrucicola, 
B°*^^        wart-like,  about  a  fifth  of  an  inch  in  di- 
ameter,   usually    fonned    in    July.     Ceci- 
domyia citrina  deforms  young  terminal  buds;  Eriopkyes 
abnormis,  top-shaped  galls  on  the  under  ade  of  leaves. 


Plate    CI,    Fig.    6:    Lasioptera    cUaruia, 
DoEwood  contains  an  elongated  channel  inhabited 

by  a  single  larva. 


Plate  CI,  Fig.  7 :  Solenotopheria  vaccinii, 
Hockleberty  ^,^  ^^^^^  ^f  Vacdnitim;  the  illustration 
shows  an  old  gall  with  exit  holes. 


WUd  Lettncs 


Plate  CI,  F^.  8:    Aulax  tumidtu  varies 

greatly.on  main  stalk  oiLaciuca canadensis. 


often  involving  the  flower-panicle. 
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Plate  CI:  Earosla  solidaginis  (Fig.  lo 
shows  galls  from  which  the  flies  have 
emerged),  pithy  inside  with  a  rounded  cell  in  the  center  on 
the  main  stalk;  Rhopalomyia  solidaeinis  (Fig.  ii),  caused 
by  the  arrest  of  stalk;  (Edaspis  polila  (Fig.  12),  j^aused  by 
the  arrest  of  side  branches.  Laaoptera  soUdaginis  makes 
a  gall  much  like  that  of  Eurosla.  Galls  made  by  two 
genera  of  moths  are  often  contused  with  these  but,  if  the 
larva  are  present,  one  can  at  least  determine  whether  or 
not  they  are  Lepidopterous ;  to  mention  two  species;  the 
gall  of  Gnorimoscketna  gaUasolidagiitis  is  about  the  size  of 
Eurosla  but  is  more  tapmng  (adults  emerge  in  September 
and  hibernate),  that  of  Eucosma  scadderiana  is  merely  an 
elongate  thickening  of  the  st«m  near  the  flower  head 
(adults  are  found  from  June  to  August,  larvas  or  pupa: 
hibernating).  The  aerial  gall  of  Rhopalomyia  kirtipes  is 
a  large  swelling  of  a  bud  "resembKt^  a  dried  prune  in 
terture;  hard  center";  it  also  makes  a  subterranean  root- 
stalk  swelling,  R.  fusiformia  causes  a  ribbed,  elongate 
structure,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length,  which 
occurs  singly  or  in  masses  on  the  stem  or  foliage.  Species 
of  Asteromyia  live  mostly  in  galls,  which  are  apparently 
affected  with  fungus;  carboitifera  causes  a  black  blister 
and  rosee,  a  rosy  one;  similar  galls  occur  also  on  asters. 
About  1 50  kinds  of  galls  have  been  recorded  from  American 
Composite. 

Plate  CI,  Fig.  9:  Contarima  canadensis, 

^*  succulent,  pale  green  and  sometimes  tinged 

with  red,  formed  in  May  or  June.  Eriophyes  fraxinifiora 
deforms  the  catldns;  and  E.  fraxini  makes  numerous  galls 
on  a  single  leaf,  wart-like,  subdivided  by  irregular,  hairy 
curtains  within.'  Dasyneura  tumidoste  causes  a  gall  much 
like  pellex  but  on  the  base  of  the  midrib  and  apical  part 
of  the  petiole. 
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In  closing,  permit  me  to  request  that,  if  errors  are  de- 
tected among  the  thousands  of  categorical  statements 
made  in  this  book,  they  be  brought  to  my  attention.  If 
portions  are  not  clear  or  if  you  desire  further  information, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  do  what  I  can  to  help  you.  It  is  for  such 
a  service,  among  others,  that  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  New  York  City,  exists. 
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Odynirus,  410. 

^EaiiUtsi.  74,  XIX. 

<Eciacus.  106. 


oryta.  c£anira.  404.  LXXXVI. 


ottriaformit.  Aspidiattis.  XXIV. 
asttya,  Col«opkora,  12  3. 
astryafoli^a,  Coptodiita.  31^■ 
atlryafoUilla.  PSyUomir'ter.  3)j, 

-iIr>itriJia,  FkyUomorlyir.  »3J. 

OnORHVHCHtNA.    303.  39'-  3^' 

Oilorkynthms,  399. 


lofHI,  Ofjvntyncitiu,  too. 
,jolHS.  PUroeotus,  JM.     ,., 
oninus.  if dopkofiu,  iTO,  IJI 
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OxyplUui,  au.     . 
Oysur-ahell  SoiIe,  9 


Pachyganir.  J4T- 
PaehypsyUa,  S6.  436,  4^. 
Pochyscilui.  314. 
Pachysphinx,  ISO. 


PaUiat 


m!^'^V'  ' 


pallidum.  M 

•■"'fell.. 

Palps.  8. 

guiBKril.  CaliiThytis, 

P^cU^'a.  64.'^VxV 
paHdoTus.Pkettu.  14S).XXXVIII. 
PanB-n'".  14S, 
panicta.  5il«fn^,3II,LXXIX. 


ffclJHuonifa,  Ciadim,  41a. 
Peddlers,  376. 
Pedicel.  407. 
Ptdiculai.  ;•>■ 
P<K.>»Jia.  J63. 
f(J>i,i.4  8. 
Pblkcikid*  407.  41S. 

Pi^lHHI,  415. 

PiUcoloma,  isi. 

PiUdTuaa.  33>- 

PfllH.  Daiymura.  AT-         > 

Pcltinn'Ma.   rinm.  ai6.  LXII. 

/■jJocorij,  96. 

fdHpftigllJ,  4S6,  4sa.  466. 

VulPHKeDoWmA.  4J4. 
penetrans.  Dcrmatopkiius.  jjg. 

pcnnipcs.        Triclmpoda.       l6i, 


Pamlionin*!  138.' 
papitlatat.  Cattirkytis,  4*1, 


317.  Lxxvni. 


Pbhtatohid*,  98,  I 

PSNIA-rOlllHA.   114. 

Ptniki,  3  85. 
Pirdiitt,  443. 
Prridroma,  17a. 
Periptanila.  64. 
■     ■  aUdaayiiti,  Ox, 


Paralipkia. 


160. 


PABN[DjB.  3DS. 

pamUa;  Epitrix,  iTi 
parvus,  LtploHytxt. 
PasimachHS.  aSs,  38 


i^jJa"'  ^'' 


j^'j^SlX. 


Petiole,  407. 

piliolicala.  Ail 

Phalac'kio*.  ;,,. 
Phanam.  319. 
Phantom  Larva.  341. 
fiharaonis,     MoHoraoriunt, 

LXXXIK. 
Phashtd«,  6s. 


Peacock  Flies.  175- 
Pear  Midgs,  HI. 
Pear  Psylla.  86. 
Pearly  Ere.  138. 


philadflikica, 

LxVm. 

PAilawAu, 
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tMtnor.  Papilio.  141.  XXXVI. 

Pinching  Bdes.  334- 

Uilcdia.  Colioi.  137.  XXXV. 

Pine-devil,  164. 

Phobarom.  loo. 

pini-rigida,  Ciiidomyia,  45S. 

&.^^t":r*'"-  '"■ 

Pinlclniects,  73,  8s. 

PioPhiU.  376.  37S. 

Pkolus.  143. 

PlOPHlLID*.  376. 

Pipitn:<.  CuUx.  340.  LXIV. 

XLVIII. 

P[Pu"cULlt«    3 

Pliorbia.  263.- 

fiioI^»«"%Ji^i*..i,      379, 

LXXXIV. 

PtarM>a.'i6g.'m-' 

fisam.  Cynips.  4*3. 

pi«»>.  pDi.Ja»io,  460. 
pillHcivm,  PkobOrom.  aoo, 
PUyobii,!.  309. 

Phryian'ia.  sj. 

Pi,.™,NEmi.  60. 

pWioj";,  oXftW^M.  4  J  I. 

PhlhiriHS.  79. 

Pla(*OBO(»j.  347. 

Plant  Galls,  455;  i».  also,  PUnt 

Pkyciodtfiis- 

Index. 

PMVCltlN«,  aij. 

PUnl-Uce.  86.  87. 

**y(«Hj.          Hylfpkila.         144. 

Plasterer,  446. 

XXXVII. 

Pftj^KKiilii.  136. 

plMia.  Sligmdla.  3J4. 

PHyllocopUS.  4S6,  466. 

Phyltodala.  368. 

PlaUros.  316. 

PAjHonorjlir,  334. 

PlalA™>,  48. 

Pkytl„pl,ago.  3307331.  LXXX. 

Phyllolrila.  J73.  37J. 

PA>Iio«ro.  88.  456.  460.  470. 

pSiSlim*"' 

Platynus.  387- 

P*ynwl«/tj,'34i- 

Platvi-eiidx,  335- 

Physoaphala.  3S7. 

Platttodim*,  404. 

PftjioEnemiiBi,  341. 

FjaJjr(.«I.  404. 

PAyiofloiB.  377- 
PkytoecLini.  3S3.  361. 

pleco'pt^ra";o'.''' 

Phylon.  340. 

PLECTOPTERA.  40,  XIII. 

pHVTOPHAr.*,  381,  33«,  458- 

%''in^ulVs,  ii't'  ""' 

iSS%Sr5S^5?vi. 

Pleura.  445. 

plciippui.  ^HDIIO.  116.  XXVII. 

Pic'^.  Cj'J^l'^'^- 

pliciU.  Copiocytca,  378. 

PWia,  313. 

picipts.  EuJrras.  349.  ' 

PtoiarM^,  108.  ■ 

pMpa.  MelanoUiUs.  107. 

Plum  Cu«ulio,  403. 

f>fiinifa.  Rhagcmlia.  103. 

J'ScIs!  ilamislra.'  tyi.'Lt. 

piMs.  Cyllmt.  346. 

PjBna.  170. 

WrfKi.  Trepobalts.  104. 

pocahon'las.  '  Attylme.      146. 

Pi^"ff34?i36,  137. 

XXXVII, 

Pks«o.  ho. 

pacalarii.  Pi-ionui,  33B. 

PiKS«IN«,  110. 

Pigean  Trcmei.  411. 

pisir,  AtidriM.  461. 

Podapion.  396'. 

pilifrra.  Phiidolt.  410. 

SE™.., 

pilosula.  PhyUoxira.  iio. 

piMa.  a-cli^nii,.  463. 

Pogonocherinl.  3S3.  3SS. 

{iSSC^I"""'' 

PojOBOCftffllS.  3S9- 

».'».wl>au.  EmUo.  »o. 

pSij«j!l!,4.  4W.  430.  XCI. 
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*olii(itormrJ,    Memylltrus, 

LX. 
paiila,  Dryophajita.  46a. 

polua,  (Edaspis,  471. 
tplita.  Paraitdra.  at. 
PaU»/a,  367.  371. 

Poiycetitropus,  St. 
PotycMrotit,  315.  3lS. 
Polyclaiit,  316. 

fp/yJoBWj,  Papilio.  14a. 
oIy<rgHS.  417.  414- 
PolyiDai.  CaUraidea.  36B, 
tolyphtmus.  Titta.  ijS,  XJ 
PoLVMORPHA,  a  80,  aga. 

POLVSTOHIDA.  30 j. 

Aolyiiiraior.       PiJ<u<iuii, 
LXXXVIII. 

PomacB-riy.  376.' 
Jwmtlarld.AIiopJIiIs,  104.1'VIIl. 
pomizortlla.  StigmeUa.  33/ 
soKKiiKjJa.      CorpocaBid. 
LXII. 

LXXl. 
pomorum,  Mylilaipia,  9^. 
Pompkapaa,  jsta. 
Poupll-IDA.  4aS. 

Pond-akaten.  103.  ' 

J'onlaiiia.  410,  4S7.  460. 


topiiiiaia,  PkyUon 
populi-transrerms.      Pempkigtu. 

pprllaHdid.  Dtbis.  U8,  XXXII. 

Posterior  cell.  330. 

MUatilla,  Gcnaspis,  468. 

tracilsis,  Calliirapha,  370. 
Prasocuris,  J68. 
(T^tnsis  Lyius.  105,  XXV. 
Prayins  Msntis.  64,  loS. 
priclosiaa.  Ornii.  335. 
Pcedsceons  Diving  BeMlea,  389. 
Pfinolipis,  417.  431. 
priiKCPS,  Epicordulia.  48.  XII. 


LXXXVl. 
Prqctdthvpid*. 


Protiotiras.  iig. 

Prothorai,  S. 
PiotocaUiphara, 
prol-^ic,.  Finx,. 
PioloPaTce.  ISO. 
Prolopkormia.  1 

pntinMla.  Colia 
PrMtni/olleUa.  5, 


136.  XXXIV. 
8.  J73- 


Si 


,  Laitiyrisia,  : 
rvrcaa.  Oraii.  lib. 
is,  AmpkibaUps.  i6. 


PSAMHOCHAKIDA.  436,  43S. 

PianioapAi/a.  439. 


Piiloctpliala,  349. 
PliIapodiHIU.  350. 


Psvcmna,  ipS, 

PsychomOTpkat  3t 
Piylia,  86. 
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PUUCIDjB,  179. 

PviuUaria,  Atropos,  78- 

fijtcralciihi.  Com.  359. 

paliitttK»ata,  Atnittltryx.  lit. 
tUHCtaia,  Pelidnola.  331.  LXXX. 
pnnclala,  Hyptre,  40a. 
Pmttatus.  Callirhylis.  464. 
tanclalus  Liopus.  358- 


HclfUala,  DIcirca,  JIJ. 


puhirum,  Pleromaliu,  415. 
PUPIPARA,  3JI,  179. 
Purple.  Banded,  137. 
Purple,  Red-spatted.  136. 
purpurata,  Caplocyda,  377. 


pwinJalw,  NecropHorx: 
pyimaa,  Etylkrasfides, 
pyimttui.  Ccphui.  410, 
fMHKtm.  CjTiiam.  JJJ 
pytadcs,  Tkarybci.  144. 


Jam,  Ehojt. 
I.  Zfxsfra.  : 


Pybbhocorid«,  58,  I 

fyrrhos,  CorymbiUs.  i 
VTBIDS.  380,  385. 


itibbus,  Tackyplerus,  401. 
igMtlalKS,  IPs.  304. 
imacHlatHm.      Btmbidiitir 


,  Anotheles.  238, 
,    Catlaps.     318, 


quadfipts.  PkyUocDpies,  466. 
auadriPuncttUa.  Ornix.  116. 
quadfipustutata,        Brochymena, 

Siadri-spinosus.  Scotytus,  405. 
ueen.  The.  116. 
IHWii,  Ltpturtis.  3S8. 
gwrcfflJn,  ColcDfAors,  ill. 


C'i'iSS":: 

iS.' 

LXX^. 

Anal 

Hiiin 

XC. 

a«» 

^JjITo"''""' 

PhUgitho 

roJj 

slES 

«»!.  XCIV 
.  163. 

«.  468. 

riii;i 

»",'  PV^ia"  1 

radi 

MM.  RhodiUs.  46a. 

foja.  Ctulorkyncu),  401. 
rjjor,  Piffii.  134,  XXXIV. 
Raspberry  Root-borer.  306. 
Raspberry  Saw-fly.  410- 
Rat-Bea.  370. 
Rat-tailed  Maggot.  iS7- 


Red-necked   Csoe-I 


"m!|"!  g2?S,'"  03":^'XV. 
Ttpanda,  Cicindda,  3S3. 
rtsiHlcota.  Rctinodiplosis.  458. 
TttUaiatam,      Calopltran,      31s 

LXXVni. 
Retiitodiplasii.  457.  458. 
flJiaidoMaia,  4S7,  4:8. 


JUaji 
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rkodoidii.  Rhabdophaia. 

'  ""ixxxvi. ''      ^' 

Thais,  Prmfihigui,  466. 


ribmria,    Cymatapkori. 

LVIII. 
riitii.       Fteronidt 

LXXXVII. 
Rice  Weevil,  40« 
rigidx.  Phylofhi 


4S8. 


:t  S-Uh, 


robiHia.  Cytliut.  346.  LXXXI 
roii«.;a[,  Prumoiyilns,  S03. 


roAffifW^,    Recmr 


.afolitUa,  SliimiOa.  324. 
B«a   Xk*.j.j,  J19.  LXII. 


Rouod-hesded  Boren,  1 


rubra .,.. 

rubricotlis.  Elater.  309, 
TubrifatcitUa,  Acrahalis.  J13. 
rubrociHctKrK.  Trypoxlon,  436. 

Ruby  Wupi.  414. 


rniis.  PoUmia.  LXtX. 
rafibarbitl.  Eraz,  LXVII. 
rii;icoU'i,  Atrilin,  JI3. 
riifitoUia,  Ntctabia,  3ao. 
rii|f:^oJ(iI,  OiiFfs.  361. 
riyij-u,  Crtpidodtra,  374. 
ru^I/FH.  Nccrobia.  330.  LXXIX. 
nifocincias,  BomJiua,  449, 
TU/omntuinea,    GaleruceUa.  ill. 
rufoscuteUalus,  Livitopcrus,  104, 
rufulHm.  Romaltx;^,  344. 
rusifroHi.  Cicindila.  1R3 

LX3£XVI. 

Turiala.  Clyianlhtu,  349. 

RutELINA,  331. 


Saddle-back,  Tbe,  100. 
saiinella.  SlifmcUa,  334. 


S±; 


ualui.   XylolTtch 
I.  363,  364. 


salicicUa,  CoPtndiaca.  193. 
lalUi/oUtUa,  PhyUonotyier.  33$. 
jaJJfi^noncUa,  Batraehedra,  33. 
salieteUa,  M  amor  a.  136. 
Salmon-fly.  5a. 


iMfWaifoUii.  Rkopalotus,  343, 
!<»■(■>  xi^oiHi.  Eto«,  309. 
wi.I«i.trt«siiii,  Tricrania,  391. 
raiitiiiBaldiJa,  Ciir3K>n]>ls,  460. 
laiifliinoldifiu.  /#s.  304. 


Sanninoidi 


3S».  360. 

'.  17J. 


HI.  Crifiiid.  144.  XXXVII. 
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SahjRHIINjB,  IJS. 

Satvriha.  lis. 
latyriniformis.    Mcliaia, 

ialjTiw.  Xylcrycta.  333. 
Saw.fljcs.  40(1,  40  7 1  40S,  41 
Saw-toothed  Weevil,  30a. 
layi.  Culosoma.  185. 
toyi,  Ntcrophoras,  395, 
sayi,  Oryisia.  410. 
M>i.  nWcm.  XXII. 
siahra,  Oimoderma.  33%. 
scabrtonodli.  Atyrmica.  4: 
icalarit,  Beltamiro,  35a. 
scalarii.  CaUitrafiko.  37a. 


'  scarabaaidri.  J 


ScOLVTIf'E.  404.  405. 

Scorpion' (fy,  j6. 
Scnptiini.  3S1. 
Scraw-worm.  370. 

'""''lxxvi'.      "'  """*■    ^°^' 

icrulalor.  Catosoma.iSS.  LXXIII. 


mifascUla.  LibOluia.  48,  XI. 
mifuneraiis,  EnaiPhiTa.  314. 

ittinalor.  Catlirkytis;  ubi. 


m.  Lymtxi^n,  324. 


srroiina.  CecUomyia,  468. 
stToliniUa.  Gilichui.  111. 

Serrate,  366.' 393.' 

strricala.  Lucilia.  16S. 
Hmtorne,       t-asiodtrma, 

LXXIX. 
Sbrricornia.  306. 
SemcoTDa,  38a.  306. 
ierripes,         l^yodotkut. 

XjtVI. 


sesoslris,  Amptioilypter.  401. 
wiiiJe,  Tapinoma.  421. 
S<lomorP*D,  aj6. 
mxfasciistus,  DryMus,  344. 
i«iK«Bfci,         Cicindila.        ae 

LXXIII. 
iHfHllalHi.  Lcptoslylus,  35A. 
Miia,  PMcefiioiiiiu.  150. 
SharpahDotere.  86. 
Sheep-bot,  260. 
Sheep-tick,  379. 
SfaolUc.  91- 
Shield-bugs.  113. 
ShiniDG  Amiion,  434- 
Sbinine  SlBve-maker,  4>4. 
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Sillc-TDDtb,  Spiqe-busb.  156. 
Silk-warm.  Commercial,  igi. 
Silk-worm  Moths,  Giant,  iSJ. 
Sapka.  IBS.  adfi. 


ptrmoBhafus,  37! 

S%^iiUMm.  194. 
-  "-arocira.  ns. 


similis.  Collier apia.  370. 
Iir>iJ>.<.  CaUirkylis.  464. 
jimoR.  SpogostyWm.  LXVII. 
lintplrx.  AHUerapha,  170,  LI, 
SiHULiiDA,  >3>.  343.  LXin. 


Parauno<J(rii,  «s. 
t,XniirKiiJ,46a. 

'•^'"ia,  xxiir. 
.ATA,  77,  80. 


Sphicodes,  440.  441. 
5/p*i;cD<linfl,  148. 
Sphbcoidba,  40s,  4]a,  4 


Iphini,  Striped,  148. 
Iphinx,  Twin-ipot,  1; 
iphyracrphala.  37S. 
Ipider  Beetle,  31[. 


iKotrOre, 


Snake^3octi>rs;-feeders,  4a. 

Snout-butterfly,  rao. 

Saowiella.  la'i. 
Social  Bhs.  44S. 
Soft  Scales.  9a- 
Soldier  Beetles.  317. 
Soldier  Flies.  146. 
Soldiers,  4  IS. 
Sdinopii,.  418,  4=0. 
Soleno^phcria.  457.  470- 
lolidaiiHtUa.        Cnaimosdum 

loliilatinifolitlla.   TIsckerla.  11 

3otidaiiitis,  Lasioplera,  47A. 
mlidakiwii,  Khopalomyia,  471. 
soltlaritUa.  Ornix,  llj. 
Solitary  Waipa.  43  a- 

Scxithaayer.  65. 

lordidxs.  EncotlBlophHr,  70. 


Spittle-inwcts.  Sfi. 
Ipltndari/rrrlla,  Coptodisc 
Spogoslyliim,  a45. 


iWe-fly,  a68. 

buians.    Muse 

LXIX. 
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Stentnpiimim.  341. 
SUnosphinui.  341. 
UiTcorvia.  Scalopkat".  LXVIII. 


Slirmuj, _434- 
Stiletto  Fliu.  149. 
Stilt-bug.  til. 
aimuSia.  Sibint,  aoo. 
S^leas  HoMy-beei 
Stink'buffa.  1 13. 


StriiMd  Cue 
siroiilaxa.  C 


SlYLOPiDS.  40s.  LXXXV. 
iKtornaliii,  Eitpteonial.  3SS, 
Subcostal  vein,  400, 
Subdiscoidal  vein.  406. 
sut£Uipllea.  PkyUoxera.  460. 
I1.4WOJH),  Trox.  LXXX. 
Subfamily,  s- 
suMa,  Lyroda,  437. 
tublans.  Pasimachui.  iii. 
mWndi,  DHyna.  34. 
SubmareiDOI  cell.  119.  406. 
SubmcdisD  cell,  406. 
Sobonler,  5. 

SHbslrialus.  Scarilts.  aSS. 
ji.!>((7Taii™i.  Scarius.  j86. 
skccVrcIu.  Euryophlkaimia,  11 
SUCTORIA.  no.  LXXI. 
s^usana.  Emeosma.  aiB. 


iM.  psiiere 


SrrlnUa.  6S. 
SVKPHIDA.  00.  aj5. 

S)i«(iio,  3;3.  374. 


TabiHH 
Tachin 
Tachini 


Tachytrechus.  353. 
laii.'ola  5yjieiui,  JT4- 
lapilatta.  Trichophata. 
Tapinoma.MT.Aii. 


Tegmina.  66. 
Tsrula.  >10.  4( 
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TSHNOCHIUDA.  30s. 


Terrapm-bDB.  114. 
Terrapin  Scde,  93. 
Urricola,  Bombus,  45 
trrsa.  Tkertlra.  151. 
teiielata.  Cots,  as.  ' 
UsitUaris.  HalisidoU, 
Itsuttala,  Hilpti 
XJCXVII. 


Ttlanocira.  3TS- 

TBIAHOCaRID2,  ITJ- 

Telracka.  iSl. 
Tetralonia,  445. 


Tilrapi,  36a. 
TiUitia,  S4. 
TilUttdia.  68. 
Tbtticiha,  M. 

Tettigomudx.  ti 


THBKEVIDS.  134.  149- 

Thbupiidih.  34- 

Tkerulitm.  34. 

Iktiatialii.  Fyrauila.  309. 

7ikifw»ilil»t,  IS  3. 

Thistle  Butterfly,  116. 

Ihoal.  Popilic.  14a. 

Ihoi.  Ciryiapkanui.  133- 

THOBlsin*.  j6. 

Ikaracica,  ChrysophUa,  LXVJ. 

Iharaat^a.  DoiyUis.  LXVII. 


lAi.i<Ua.  Ari>rc]jA«a.  330. 
Ihuiatlia.  Ricunvia,  III. 
rAj.™.cJic«,  144. 
Thvkeocouhx,  9i.  114. 

Tf^VSA^oiptElA,  79. 
THYSANURA,  39. 
fl^iiai.  Hinorii,  14T.  XXXVIII. 
Tibiii,  8. 

riiiMn.  84. 

tibictK.  Cicada,  84. 
Tibuina,  83. 
Tiger-beetles.  iBi. 
Tiger.  Hiekory.  170- 
Tiger  Moth.  166. 

lilitacMa,  PkyUonoryttr,  91;. 
TiUomorpka,  349. 
limidiUa.  Cydia.  119. 
rinfi,  136. 


TiFL 


.,336. 


pulifirmu,  SynaHihidoH,  107. 
UonoAomniiu,      354. 


tiimaiar,      Attt. 
LXXXII. 
JilMS.  Thicla.  133. 
Iil)'«i.  Dynaslts,  333. 

""^xyfi?"^""'' 

Toad-buoa,  05. 
Tobacc^uci-wo™.  178. 
Tobacco  Worms,  150. 

lome^osui.  Bup'asonius.  3; 


Cioogic 
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Trichopoia.  361. 


ticolor.  Psilhyrns. 


Triipioiiis.  Ail- 
Irifasdala.  MttoTlioPC.  36. 


1,  tricho 
lano,  EiuoK 


a,ii::.. 
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Trochanter.  8,  407. 

Trades.  78.  XXI. 

Trooini.  330. 
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omWo.  4*0. 
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